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ON THE PULPIT ELOQUENCE OF SCOT- 
LAND. 


No I.—Chalmers. 


THERE is perhaps no triumph of hu- 
man genius so instantaneous, so un- 
rivalled, and so splendid, as that of 
the Preacher. It is more peculiar 
than that of the General, for he shares 
his glory with multitudes, and there 
is not one in all his army who would 
consent. to give him the undivided 

i The eloquence of the Lawyer 
is corrupted by our knowledge that he 
has received a fee, and that of the 
Politician is fettered by the details of 
business, and the certainty of a reply. 
The Poet is the only one whose art 
can boast of producing an. equal effect 
on the human passions ; but then the 
days of solemn recitation and choral 
accompaniments have long since gone 
by, and the enthusiasm excited in a 
closet must always be inferior to that 
which is kindled in an assembly. The 
Dramatic Poet, indeed, whe should be 
present at the re ntation of his 
own tragedy, must be supposed to have 
attained the summit of literary en- 
joyment. But even here the triumph 
is neither instantaneous nor entire. 
The Parisians, it is true, used to call 
for the poet when the curtain fell ; and 
they crowned Voltaire with garlands, 
and carried him in procession about 
the stage. But all this was an after 
thought ; and the first and most hearty 
of their acclamations fell to the share 
of Clermont and Le Kain. 

The sacred preacher is elevated above 
his audience ; he speaks as one having 
authority ; and the honour, if honour 
there be, isentirely and indisputably his 
~ bi, is furnished, indeed, with no 
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inconsiderable advantage by the char- 
acter of the scene, the audience, and 
the subject. The sanctity of the p » 
the very spectacle of a multitude as- 
satthied to unite in the worship of 
their Creator, is sufficient to still every 
unworthy passion, and to exclude e- 
very debasing thought. We are in, 
the house of God, and we cannot en- 
ter it without having our attention 
carried away from the business, the 
amusements, the ions of the world, 
and fixed upon the great concerns of: 
the nobler part of man—death, judg- 
ment, and eternity. We invoke the 
pity of a pure and compassionate 
Creator, in the merits of a divine, a 
gentle, a suffering, Redeemer. We 
look around us, and we see the old 
and the young, the rich, the poor, the 
noble, and the menial, all gathered 
together for one purpose, and confess- 
ing before the throne of God that they 
are equal in his sight, all children 
of Adam, all sinful dust and ashes, 
ig we enter the church we have 
the same sense of our degraded condi- 
tion and immortal destiny with which 
we walk over the graves. If we have 
the. power of thought, we must be 
serious ; if we have the feelings of 
men, we must be humble, kindly, 
and composed. . 

The preacher has no occasion to 
create a disposition in his hearers. 
They who’ are ever likely to listen, 
are. already before him in all the 
calmness of reflection. The proud 
are humbled into the sense of human 
weakness ; the lowest are partakers in 
the sublimest of contemplations. We 
come not as critics but as sinners— 
prepared to scrutinize, not the faults of 
the preacher's rhetoric, but the mazes, 
perplexitics, = errors of our Own | 
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the untravelled fields of ether ;—now 
wrapped in the black recesses of thun- 
der, now gliding through fleecy clouds 
of gold and amber, now floating ma- 
azure 
expanses of the untroubled sky. The 
stars begin to upon us with a 
warmer lustre, earth lies far below a 
dim and rolling orb, and our eyes be- 
gin to desery afar off the crystal bat- 
tlements of heaven. We are willing 
to confess that we have never lived 
before, and would sacrifice ages of 
earthliness for one moment of a rap- 
ture so diyine. 

It arises not from the weakness, but 
the will, of Chalmers, that he very 
seldom keeps us long at the summit of 
this elevation. He seems to be insen- 
sible that the splendours which he has 
sg to us are any wv or daz- 

ing. His genius regards the universe 
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nificent regions of his domain. Wi 
the same overpowering sweep of mas- 
tery, he brings us at once from the 
heaven to the earth, and from the 
earth to the heaven, and, however ma- 
jestic may have been his elevation, he 

not the air of feeling any degra- 
dation his descent. He compels 
us indeed to follow his footsteps into the 
basest tracks of mortality, and lays open 
the infirmities, the frailties, the errors, 
the vileness, of our nature, with the 
keen indignation of a Juvenal, no less 
willingly than he has already inflamed 
and purified our spirits with the angel- 
ic enthusiasm of a Milton. But there 
is diffused over the humblest of his 
Pee ren a redeeming breath of 
Christian sublimity, a thousand times 
more ennobling than all the stern and 
unbending dignities of the Porch. He 
does not, like the philosophers of old, 
confine all grandeur to contemplation ; 
he clothes with majesty the most com- 
mon offices of life, and teaches that 
the meanest of his Christian hearers 
— exert, in the bosom of his family, 

in the manly perseverance of pain- 
ful labours, virtues more lofty and di- 
vine than were + called up by the 
pure spirit of the Stagyrite, or ever 
auped coteiag the mystical and fore- 
boding dreams of Plate. These are 
the things which fill the walls of his 
church with crowds the most mingled, 
yet the most harmonious that were 
ever collected together for social en- 
joyment or social good. It is this 
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thoughts, nay, even dark passions and 
evil spirits: such is the of our 
humanity. But one hour of perfect 
from vice, from meanness, 
and from folly, is now given unto all. 
All are admitted into a dream anda 
vision of glory; and who shall say 
what blessed effects may remain, long 
after the voice of the preacher is si- 
lent? Awakened devotion that has 
slept for .years—generons and gentle 
emotions deadened by the world’s law 
—the long-lost innocence of child- 
hood—the tenderness of youthful af- 
fections—the enthusiasm of youthful 
piety—the recollection of paar. ut- 
tered on bended knees—of the vojce 
of dead nts who blessed our in- 
fancy—all that softens, beautifies, and 
sublimes humanity, returns upon our 
hearts like a gale from Paradise, and 
in that mood they are open to the 
tidings of salvation. It is nota vain 
and delusive enthusiasm ; it is not a 
sudden swelling of human exultation ; 
but it is a conviction sent in peace and 
rapture through our souls, that the 
heavens are the abode of more: than 
brotherly—more than fatherly, love ;— 
that awful eyes are looking on us with 
ity and compassion ;—that awful 
nds are stretched out to embrace 
us ;—and that it is in the power of all 
to secure everlasting bliss, by the 
holy, devout, submissive acknowledg- 
ment and acceptance of the promise 
of redemption. 

Let it not be said that such emo- 
tions must necessarily be transient. 
True, that they cannot continue in all 
their force. We are of this world, and 
its voice must be abeyed. But think 
not that the shower is dried up though 
it disa It falls upon the dry 
dust of our souls, and its influence is 
attested, at some future time, by 
flowers and verdure. Who is there so 
dull, so dead to the influence of en- 
nobling thoughts, as not to love to re- 
call the hours of passionate exaltation ? 
The soul will reyert to its triumphs ; 
if waking cares will not permit, yet 
will we dream of them in our very 
sl leeping or waking we are the 
children of Heaven—and our spirits 
are often, unconsciously to themselves, 
striving to be fitted and prepared for 
their future destiny. 

In-a great city especially, the in- 
fluence of such a preacher as Chalmers 
defies calculation. The intelligent 
minds of well-educated men, relieved 
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from the laudable though often too 
engrossing pursuits of active life, turn 
with delight to the illumination of his 
wisdom. They feel themselves en- 
nobled, after the honourable discharge 
of their worldly duties, by having their 
souls fixed on something more grand, 
and lofty, and magnificent. To such 
men the Sabbath is too often a day not 
of thought but of slumber—not of holy 
contemplation but of frivolous amuse- 
ment. And, in good truth, it becomes us 
to think with indulgence of minds wea- 
ried and harassed, and worn out, by 
the incessant demands of a necessary 
occupation. It is not to be wondered 
at, if they should turn away from the 
dull moral discourse, or the mysterious 
doctrinal rhapsody, and come at last 
to neglect the holy service of the Sab- 
bath, from finding it too often asso- 
ciated with wearisome dulness and in- 
comprehensible obscurity. But over 
such minds Eloquence, piety, know- 
ledge, and genius are sure to gain a 
triumphant ascendancy. It is melan- 
choly to reflect, that in great commer- 
cial cities, those minds which, by their 
cultivation and intelligence, and high 
moral intregrity, are best fitted to re- 
ceive religious impressions, are too of- 
ten those in which religion has but 
a narrow and transitory dwelling ; but 
we know that the voice of Chalmers 
has startled many such from their 
shumbers, and were there more preach- 
ers like him, we should behold the 
commercial spirit of this great country 
marked by nobler lineaments,—work- 
ing with somewhat of a less intensity 
of devotion towards mere wealth and 
riches,—and _ scorning, on any occa- 
sion, to put self-interest, and the 
boundless desires of aggrandizement, 
in the scale, against the cause of truth, 
freedom, and religion. 

We feel that we cannot retire from 
the contemplation of this great preacher, 
without allowing ourselves to utter a 
few words of delight over those sub- 
lime discourses which have connected 


the Christian religion with all the 
wonders of the modern astronomy. 
Tmbued throughout with a spirit shed 
from the starry magnificence of infini- 
tude, ~< are not to be praised as a 


mere work of human genius, but they 
are to be considered as a shining light 
reflected from the heavens. Scarcely 
ever do we think of the preacher at 
all—we feel as if reading an inspired 
book ; we not only acknowledge ‘the 
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great truths in our understanding, we 
rejoice over them in our hearts ; and 
if at any time our imaginations falter, 
and lose sight of the glories rolling 
around us, even then we know that 
the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal, and faith hangs fearlessly over the 
darkness and mysteries of creation. 
Chalmers has not here taken upon 
himself the useful but easy task of 
confuting uneducated, and ignorant, 
and blind-folded Deists, who, with 
callous hearts and obtuse heads, have 
walked unpurified among the sanctities 
of the Christian creed, and blundered 
along the very high road of the Chris- 
tian history. Them has 2 Watson 
already overthrown, and bound their 
great captain, Paine, in the chains of 
a shameful captivity. But Chalmers 
comes forth clad in the shining pano- 
ply of science, and throws down the 
gauntlet of his defiance to the wise 
men of the earth, and them who 
trumpet forth their scepticism from 
the high places. They behold in him 
a man possessed of all their own lofty 
knowledge,—one “ who has wheeled 
in triumph through the signs of hea- 
ven,’—and who has neither wafted 
back to us the tidings of despair, nor 
despondency, nor doubt, but brought 
homeward, to our own earth, the as- 
surance of immortality,—and has heard 
the voice of God and a Redeemer 
sounding in the music of the spheres, 
and spread like the “ casing air” 
through all the illimitable fields of 
space and of eternity. He meets his 
mighty adversaries in the upper regions 
of the sky,—he is not to be perplexed, 
amazed, or confounded,—and if they 
do not acknowledge themselves over- 
thrown, they are at least driven from 
the place of combat, and Chalmers is 
left in all the exultation of a righteous 


_ triumph. 


It has, we know, been said by some, 
that Chalmers has, in these noble 
Discourses, all al combatted a 
phantom, and that objections 
to the truth of Christianity have never 
been raised, which it is their object to 
overthrow. On this very account are 
his Discourses invaluable. The ob- 
jections which he combats are not so 
much the clear, distinct, and decided 
averments of infidelity, as they are 
the confused, glimmering, and dis- 
turbing fears and apprehensions of 
noble souls bewildered among the 
boundless magnificence of the uni- 


verse. Perhaps there is no mind of 
any strength, no soul ‘of any nobility, 
that has not often, in the darkness and 
solitude of the night, been beset by 
some of those majestic terrors,—we 
may never have communicated them 
even to our dearest friends, for when 
they are gone they are unutterable— 
like the Ffnepinedl shadows of ghosts 
they come and go silently and _track- 
less—but an awe is left in the haunt- 
ed mansions of the soul,—and, with 
all the deepest gratitude of a perturb- 
ed imagination, we listen to the holy 
and the lofty voice which scares away 
the unhallowed visitants, and once 
more fills the mii stillness with 
dreams of a peaceful and heavenly 
happiness. at although, in the 
conversations of ordinary society, no 
such thoughts ever find expression ? 
Low indeed, ‘and unimpassioned, is 
the strain of feeling which man holds 
with man in the common intercourse 
of life. And how, amid the trivial 
talk of amusement, or the intelligent 
discussion of Affairs, or even the more 
dignified colloquy of philosophers, how 
could such emotions as we now speak 
of find utterance or sympathy ? How 
can theré be any conducting atmos- 
phere by which such mysterious 
thoughts might be conveyed from soul 
to soul? But as there are fears, and 
doubts, and troubles, and agitating as- 
pirations too awful to bear the garb of 
ordinary words,—so is there a Chal- 
mers to meet them in all their dark 
array, and to turn them, during their 
hesitating allegiance, or their open re= 
bellion, into the service, and beneath 
the banner, of our God and our Re- 
deemer. 

Most wildly has it been asserted by 
some, who appear to allow a paltry 
national jealousy, unworthy of the no 
ble-mindedness of Englishmen, to 
take place of that high Christian tri- 
umph which the eloquence of such a 
man should produce, that there is a 
want of originality in Chalmers, and 
that he possesses little or no imagina- 
tion. It is most true, that there is no 
novelty in. the belief of a plurality of 
inhabited worlds—but there is origin- 
ality, and something grander than ori- 
ginality, in the picture he has drawn 
of those imagined glories. Poets and 


rhapsodists, and self-named philoso- 
phers, have descanted on the same 
theme, but turn from Hervey and St 
Pierre to our preacher! Simple in the 
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—_ of his ey in 
t tem passion—serene 
cmt all the etandewre dies carealope 
him—scientific in the very ardours of 
devotion—he seems to walk his way, 


far to hip We tin 


by his science—we think not of his 
science, for it is kindled by his devo- 
tion ; we scarcely think even of his 
devotion, for its influence is shed like 
a halo round our own expanding souls, 
and we feel as if his words -were our 
own, and his glorious conceptions born 
within the sanctity of our own spirits. 
When we walk out alone beneath the 
silence of the starry heavens, are we 
not often bewildered in our soli 
ight and astonishment? Do not eur 
often return to earth with an un- 
describable sadness? And do we not 
sometimes mournfully feel as if our 
destiny was not with the eternal stars 
above our heads, but with the transi- 
tory flowers beneath our feet ?>—Chal- 
mers rises up by our side, like an an- 
gel in a dream—he extends his hand 
towards the orbs above—he speaks of 
Salsaiah dieres'es Inanteme 
is speaking, are no longer mere 
shining spots in the sky,—but th 
become instinet with spirit aud with 
love,—and as each of those millions of 
worlds is sustained and beautified by 
the Almighty Being, though they 
might all be swept away from exist- 
ence, nor leave to his eye a biank in 
Creation—so do we feel assured, even 
amid the heavy conseiousness of our 
own individual insignificance, that we 
are objects of his care, and that his 
gracious love wil. not let us utterly 
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ON THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL, AND THE ME- 
THOD OF COMMUNICATING THEM 
TO WAX AND OTHER SUBSTANCES. 


By Davin Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Lond. and Edin. 


(Concluded from p. 35.) 


III. On the Causes of the Communi- 
cable Colours of Mother-of-Pearl. 


From a careful examination of the 
preceding facts, we must now be pre- 


On the Optical Properties of Mother-of-Pearl. 





[Novi 
pared to infer, that all the 
phenomena of mother-of-pear, as seen 
by reflected and transmitted light, 
have their origin in a particular cons 
figuration of —" a j—that the 
communication of these properties tg 
other bodies is the necessary conse. 
quence of the communication of its 
superficial structure ; and that none of 
the light which is concerned in the 

ion of these phenomena has 
penetrated the surface of the mothers 
of-pearl. 
In attempting to determine what 
this configuration of surface is, I anti- 
cipated no assistance from microscopis 
cal observations, as it was contrary to 
all our notions of the action of bodies 
upon light, to suppose that a plate of 
mother-of-pearl, having its surface as 
finely smoothed, and as highly polished 
as the lenses of a telescope, could ex« 
hibit to the human eye any superficial 
irregularities. This opinion, however; 
was erroneous. By the application of 
single microscopes, with very high 
magnifying powers, I have discovered; 
in almost every specimen of mother 
of-pearl, a 
surface, which produces all the phenos 
mena of communicable colours. This 
structure resembles, very » the 
delicate texture of the skin at the top 
of an infant’s finger, or the minute 
corrugations which are often seen on 
surfaces covered with varnish, or with 
oil-paint. vs 
When the mother-of-pearl has a 
regular structure, the grooves are ale 
ways 7 but when there is an 
irregularity ef configuration, the dK 
rection of the grooves varies, and they 
are arranged in all possible forms, like 
the veins of agate, or like the lines on 
the coast of a map, by which the en- 
graver marks a number of inlets and 
islands. Phi 
In some imens, the spaces be- 
tween the Seabee are so wide, that 
they can be readily seen with a magni- 
fying power of six ur eight times, and 
sometimes they may be distinguished 
by the naked eye. At some parts of 
the surface, the distance between the 
grooves is so small, that more than 
3000 may be counted in an inch ; and 
in other parts they cannot be detected 
by any magnifying power which I 
have been able to apply. When the 
space between the grooves is large, & 
new groove oftencommences, and there 
is frequently a sudden change from 


grooved structure upon: its, 
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a space with a series of distant grooves 
to another space, with a series of very 
close ones. Similar appearances were 
seen in the structure of pearls. When 
the mother-of-pearl is scratched or in- 
dented, the bottom and sides of the 
seratches are grooved -—_ like the 

that are polished. grooved 
newer which has now been de- 


The diréction of the grooves is, in 
every case, at right angles to the line 
joining the common image and the co= 
loured image; and hence, in irregu- 
larly formed mother-of- where 
the grooves are often circular, and have 

i eee ort ne 
images appear irsegularly scattered 
round the ordinary im: In the 
real pearl, these col images are 
crowded into a small space round the 
common image, partly on account of 
the spherical form of the 3 and 
the various hues are thus blended into 
# white unformed light, which gives 
to this substance its high value as an 


Had the grooved structure of mother- 
of-pearl appeared only upom its exter 
nal surface, or uponamy internal surface 

fracture, the phenomena 
of ~ —— eolours Bee 
surface was substituted. in place of the 
natural one. But the remarkable and 
most unaccountable cireumstance in 
mother-of-pearl is, that if we grind 
down the natural surface with the 
finest powders, and polish it to the 
utmost degree of brilliancy, we shall 
find it impossible to grind out the 
grooved structure which appeared upon 


the mother-of-pearl disappears during 
the process of grinding, but the super- 
ficial depressions, as well as the su- 
perficial elevations, are worn away si- 
multaneously, so: that the ed 
structure cannot be removed but by 
the entire destruction of its‘ substance. 

The colours of striated surfaces, 
first observed by Boyle, and those pro- 


4 





* These colours are finely seen upen glass 
smoothly ground with Emery; upon smooth 
water-worn stones ; upon wood and polished 
leather ; and’ almost every substance whose 
surface is not highly polished, 


7 


duced small scratches upon 
lished ~ +d are analogous to the 
communicable colours of mother-of- 
pearl, and, like them, may be im~ 
pressed upon wax. and other soft sub« 
stances ; but.the colours. of the inte- 
guments of some of the 

insects are net communicable, and are 
similar to the colours of thin plates. 


liant colours, it is not improbable that 
the colours of natural bodies may be, 
im many cases, owing to the arrange-~ 
ment of their superficial particles, and 
that the change which these colours 
undergo by the action of light, heat, 
and atmospheric causes, may arise 
from a corresponding change in their 
superficial structure. I have endea~ 
voured to communicate te wax the 
faculty of producing, colours 

by Labrador spe, the metallic oxides, 
and various other bodies ; but, though 
I have not succeeded in this attempt, it 
by no means follows that the colour 
is not produced by the configuration 
of the surface. The structure may, 
in these cases, be so delicate that fluid 
wax cannot be forced into the grooves, 
and we have an approach to this deli- 
cacy of conformation in some’specimens 
of mother-of-pearl, where the grooves 
cannot be seen by the most powerful 
microscopes. 


IV. On the Incommunicadble Colours of 
Mother-of-Pearl. 


The mass of coloured light, which 
always accompanies the first or prin- 
my prismatic image, is not affected 
. ligt ea le a when 

e light is incident upon the mother- 
of-pearl, from a fluid of the same re- 
fractive power; and’ therefore it fol- 
lows, that it has actually penetrated the 
surface of the mother-of-pearl, and 
suffered reflection from the minute la- 
mine or plates of which it is com- 
oy is class of colours is often 

ighly brilliant, both when seen by 
refiection and transmission, but the re- 
flected tints‘may be developed in a very 
beautiful manner, by grinding down to 
the thickness of the hundredth or two 
hundredth of an inch, particular pieces 
of mother-of pearl, that are otherwise 
incapable of exhibiting them. 
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V. On the Polarising Structure of Mo- 
ther-of- Pearl. 

Having seen, in the course of the 
preceding experiments, so many de- 
viations from the ordinary laws of 
optics, I suspected that mother-of- 

1 might exhibit similar anomalies 
in the polarisation of light. This con+ 
jecture war onfirmed by the discovery 
of a remarkable property which has 
been found in no other substance. 

When a ray of light is reflected at a 
particular angle from glass, or any 
other uncrystallized substance, a cer- 
tain portion of the transmitted pencil 
is polarised in an ite manner to 
the reflected pencil, like the two pen- 
cils formed by doubly refracting crys- 
tals ; but, in mother-of- the 
transmitted pencil is always polarised 
in the very same manner as the re~ 
flecting pencil. This remarkable fact, 
which at first appeared to be an ano- 
maly in isation, is now capable of 
the most satisfactory explanation upon 
the ordinary principles of double re- 
fraction. 

— 


THE LAMENT OF TASSO. BY LORD 


BYRON.* 


In a moment of dissatisfaction with 
himself, or during some melancholy 
mood, when his soul felt the worth- 
lessness uf fame and glory, Lord Byron 
told the world that his muse would 
for a long season shroud herself in 
solitude ; and every true lover of ge- 
nius lamented that her lofty music 
was to cease. But —_ was a tide in 
his spirit obeying the laws of its na- 
ture, and not to be controlled by any 
human will, When he said that he 
was to be silent, he looked perhaps 
into the inner regions of his soul, and 
saw there a dim, hard, and cheerless 
waste, like the sand of the sea-shore ; 
but the ebbed waves of passion in due 
course returned, and the scene was 
restored to its former beauty and mag- 
nificence,—its foam, its splendours, and 
its thunder. The mind of a mighty 
Poet cannot submit even to chains of 
its own paposing : when it feels most 
enslaved, even then per is it about 
to become most free ; and one sudden 
flash may raise it from the darkness 





* 8vo, price Is, 6d. Murray, London. 
1317. 


Byron's Lament of Tasso. 





ndency up to the-pure aip 


of its d 
of untroubled confidence. It 
therefore but small know] of hus 
man nature, to assure ves that 
the —— under which Lord B 
had laid himself could not bind, and 
that the potent spirit within him would 
laugh to scorn whatever dared to curb 
the frenzy of its own inspirations. 

It was not mn ihispateen till He 

in came forth in his perfectstrength 
na exercised that dominion over our 
spirits which is truly a power too 
noble to be possessed without being 
wielded. Though all his Heroes are 
of one family, yet are they a noble 
band of Brothers, whose countenanees, 
and whose souls are strongly distin. 
guished by peculiar characteristics, 
Each personage, as he advances before: 
us, reminds us of some other 
whose looks, thoughts, words, and 
deeds, had troubled us by their wild 
and perturbed grandeur. But 
all the same, yet are they all mana 
different. We hail each successive 
Existence with a profounder syme: 
pathy ; and we are lost in wonder, in 
fear, and in sorrow, at the infinitely 
varied struggles, the endless and agps, 
nizing modifications of the human 
Passions, as they drive along through 
every gate and avenue of. the soul, 
darkening or brightening, elevating or 
laying prostrate. 

From such agitating and pape 
tures, it is delightful to turn to those 
compositions in which Lord Byron has 
allowed his soul to sink down into 
gentler and more ordinary feelings. 
Many beautiful and pathetic strains 
have flowed from his heart, of which 
the tenderness is as touching as the 
grandeur of his nobler works is agi- 
tating and sublime. To those, indeed, 
who looked deeply into his Poetry, 
there never was at any time a want of 
pathos; but it was a pathos so sub- 
duing and so profound, that even the 
Poet himself seemed afraid of bei 
delivered up unto it ; nay, he seem 
ashamed of being overcome by emo 
tions which the gloomy pride of his 
intellect often vainly strove to scorn; 
and he dashed the weakness from his 
heart, and the tear from his eyes, like 
a man suddenly assailed by ——- 
which he wished to hide, and which, 
though true to his nature, were incon- 
sistent with the character which that 
mysterious nature had been forced, a6 
in self-defence, to assume, 
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Such, to us, seems often to have 
been the case in his earlier Poems, 
even in the first and second Parts of 
Childe Harold. But there is one Poem 
in which he has almost wholly laid 
aside all remembrance of the darker 
and stormier passions ; in which the 
tone of his spirit and his voice at once 
is changed, and where he who seemed 
to care only for agonies, and remorse, 
and despair, and death, and insanity, 
in all their most appalling forms, 
shews that he has a heart that can 
feed on the purest sympathies of our 
nature, and deliver itself up to the 
sorrows, the sadness, and the melan- 
choly of humbler souls. The “ Pri- 
soners of Chillon” is a poem over 
which infancy has shed its first myste- 
rious tears for sorrows so alien to its 
own happy innocence,—over which 
the gentle, pure, and pious soul of 
Woman has brooded with ineffable, 
and yearning, and bursting tender- 
ness of affection,—and over which old 
Age, almost loosened from this world, 
has bowed his hoary head in delighted 
approbation of that Fraternal Love, 
whose beauty and sublimity fling a 
radiance over the earth he is about to 
leave, and exhibit our fallen nature 
in near approximation to the glories 
of its ultimate destiny. 

The little Poem from which (dis- 
daiming all intention of a review) we 
are now about to enrich our pages 
with a few extracts, possesses much 
of the tenderness and pathos of the 
Prisoners of Chillon; and we feel 
assured, that our readers will be 
glad to have a few of the finest pass- 
ages again brought before them. 
Lord Byron has not delivered himself 
untoany one wild and fearful vision of 
the imprisoned Tasso,—he has not 
dared to allow himself to rush forward 
with headlong passion into the horrors 
of his dungeon, and to describe, as he 
= feartully have done, the conflict 
and agony of his uttermost despair,— 
but he shews us the Poet sitting in 
his Cell, and singing there—a low, 
melancholy, wailing lament, some- 
times, indeed, bordering on utter 
wretchedness, but oftener partaking of 
a settled grief, occasionally subdued 
into mournful resignation, cheered by 
delightful remembrances, and elevated 
by the confident hope of an immortal 
Fame. His is the gathered grief of 


many years, over which his soul has 

brooded, till she has in some measure 

lost the power of misery ; and this so- 
Vou. IT. 


Byron’s Lament of Tasso. 
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liloquy is one which we can believe he 
might have uttered to himself any 
morning, or noon, or night, of his so- 
litude, as he seemed to be half com- 
muning with his own heart, and half 
addressing the ear of that human na- 
ture from which he was shut out, but 
of which he felt the continual and abid- 
ing presence within his imagination. 
The opening lines bring him before 
us at once, as if the door of the dun- 
geon was thrown open. 
** Long years !—It tries the thrilling frame 
to bear 
And eagle-spirit of a Child of Song— 
Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrong; 
Imputed madness, prisoned solitude, 
And the mind’s canker in its savage mood, 
When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart ; and the abhorred grate, 
Marring the sunbeams with itshideous shade, , 
Works ne a the throbbing eyeball to the 
rain 
With a hot sense of heaviness and pain ; 
And bare, at once, Captivity displayed, 
Stands scoffing through the never-opened 


gate, 
Which yg through its bars admits, save 
ay 
And tasteless food, which I have eat alone 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone ; 
And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 
Sullen and lonely, couching in the cave 
Which is my lair, and—it may be—my 
ave.” 

From this bitter complaint, how no« 
bly the unconquered Bard rises into 
calm, and serene, and dignified exulta- 
tion over the beauty of “‘ that young 
creation, his soul’s child,” the Gieru- 
salemme Liberata. 

*¢ All this hath somewhat worn me, and 
may wear, " 

But must be borne. I not to despair ; 

For I have battled with mine agony, 

And made me wings wherewith to overfly 

The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 

And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall ; 

And revelled among men and things divine, 

And poured my spirit over Palestine, 

In honour of the sacred war for him, 

The God who was on earth and is in heaven, 

For he hath strengthened me in heart and 


limb. 
That through this sufferance I might be 
forgiven, 
I have employed my penance to record 
How Salem’s shrine was won, and how 


adored.” 

The exultation of conscious genius, 
however, dies away, and we behold the 
holy Bard “bound between Distraction 
and Disease,” no longer in an inspired 
mood, but sunk into the lowest pros 
tration of human misery. There is 
something terrible in this transition 
from divine wee’ to degraded agony. 
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* Above me, hark ! the long and maniac 


of mines and bodies in captivity. 

And hark ! the lash and the increasing howl, 

And the half-inarticulate blasphemy ! 

There 7 some here with worse than frenzy 

ul, 

Some who do stil] goad on the o’er-laboured 
mind, 

And dim the little light that’s left behind 

With needless torture, as their tyrant will 

Is wound up to the lust of doing ill : 

With these and with their victims am I 
classed. 


> 

?Mid sounds and sights like these long years 
have passed ; 

*Mid sights and sounds like these my life 
may close : 

So let it be-—for then I shall repose. 

I have been patient, let me be so yet ; 

I have fo n half I would forget, 

But it revives—oh ! would it were my lot 

To be forgetful as I am ft _ 

Feel I not wroth with those who bademedwell 

In this vast lazar-house of many woes ? 

Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought 
the mind ; 

Nor words a language, nor ev’? men man- 
kind ; 


’ 
Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 
And each is tortured in his ate hell— 
For we are crowded in our so. es— 
Many, but each divided by the wall, 
Which echoes madness in her babbling 


moods ;— 

While all can hear, none heed his neigh- 
bour’s call— 

None! save that One, the veriest wretch of 
all.” 


This fearful picture is finely con- 
trasted with that which Tasso draws 
of himself in youth, when nature and 
meditation were forming his wild, ro- 
mantic, and impassioned genius, In- 
deed to us the great excellence of the 
‘* Lament,” consists in the ebbing and 
flowing of the noble prisoner’s soul,— 
his feelings often come suddenly from 
afar off;—sometimes gentle airs are 
breathing, and then all at once arise 
the storms and tempest,—the gloom, 
though black as night while it endures, 
gives way to frequent bursts of radi- 
ance,—and when the wild strain is 
elosed, our pity and commiseration are 
blended with a sustaining and elevat- 
ing sense of the grandeur and majesty 
of his character. 

** It is no marvel—from my very birth 
My soul was drunk with Les, which did 


e 
And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth ; 
Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of “5 trees, and dreamed uncounted 


Byron's Lament of Tasso. 


a 
Though I was chid for wandering ; and the 
Shook = white aged heads o’er me, and 


> 

Of such materials wretched men were 
And such a truant boy would end in woe, 
And that the only lesson was a blow ; 
And then they smote me, and I did not 
But cursed them in my heart, and to my haung 
Returned and wept alone, and dreamed again 
The visions which arise without a 
And with my years my soul began to pant 
With feelings of strange turault, and soft pai 
And the whole heart exhaled into One ant, 
But undefined and wandering, will the 
I found the thing I sought—and that was 

thee ; 
And then I lost my being all to be 
Absorbed in thin =-the world was past » 


way— 
Thou didst annihilate the earth to me! 
I loved all solitade—but little thought 
To spend I know not what of life, remote 
From all communion with existence, save 
The maniac and his tyrant ; had I been 
Their fellow, many years ere this had seen 
My mind like theirs corrupted to its grave, 
But who hath seen me writhe, or heard me 
Tave ? 


His profound and unconquerable 
love for Leonora, sustaining itself with 
out hope throughout years of dark. 
ness and solitude, breathes a moral 
dignity over all his sentiments, and 
we feel the strength and power of his 
noble spirit in the unupbraiding de- 
votedness of his passion. 


** And yet my love without ambition grew; 
I knew thy state, my station, and I knew 
A princess was no love-mate for a bard; 
I told it not, I breathed it not, it was 
Sufficient to itself, its own reward ; 
And if my eyes revealed it, they, alas! 
Were punished by the silentness of thine, 
And yet I did not venture to repine. 
Thou wert to me a crystal-girded shrine, 
Worshipped at holy distance, and around 
Hallowed and meekly kissed the saintly 
ground ; 
Not for thou wert a princess, but that Love 
Had robed thee with a glory, and arrayed 
Thy lineaments in beauty that dismayed— 
Oh! not dismayed—but awed, like One a 
bove ; 
And in that sweet severity there was 
A something which all softness did surpass— 
I knownot how—thy genius mastered mine— 
My star stood still before thee :—if it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design, 
That sad fatality hath cost me dear 
But thou art dearest still, and I should be 
Fit for this cell, which wrongs me, but for 
thee.” 


The Lament closes, as it ought to 
do, with a strain of exultation, and 
we bid farewell to Tasso with elevat« 
ing music in our hearts. 
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urON THE PROPER MANNER AND 
USEFUENESS OF TRANSLATIONS. 


By MapAme ta BARonne DE STAEL 
HotsteEin. 

[The ing Essay was among the last 
uctions of the late Madame de Staél, 
made a present of her MS. to the Edi- 

tors of an Italian Journal, who published it 
in their own language, and from whose pages 
| extract it—‘* Questo articolo, say they, 
e’della celebre Baronessa di Stael. La sua 
Gentilezza si e compiaciuta de farne dono ed 
onore alla Biblioteca nostra é noi, nél dara la 
iraduzione del nobile suo discorso, intendiamo 
di far cosa grata ad ogni lettore, é di render 
publica la nostra reconoscenza.”” | 

To translate from one language into 
another the excellent productions of 
human genius, is the greatest benefit 
which can be conferred on the world 
of letters; for perfect works are so 
few, and invention is so rare, that were 
every nation to content itself with its 
own products, there is no nation in 
Europe which would not deserve to be 
called poor. There is no commerce 
in-which the risk is so smal], and the 
profit so great, as in the commerce of 
thoughts. 

In the age of the restoration of let- 

ters, both the learned and the poets 

to make use of no language but 
the Latin, that so they might have 
the advantage of being universally un- 
derstood without the necessity of trans- 
lations: and undoubtedly this idea 
was a very excellent one, so far as the 
sciences were concerned, for solid in- 
formation can very well be communi- 
cated without the graces of style. But 
even here the consequences were ex- 
tremely hurtful to the interests of the 
great body of the people; for these 
could never derive any benefit from 
the scientific labours.of their country- 
men, since the accurate knowledge of 
the Latin tongue was at all times an 
accomplishment confined to the few. 
Moreover, the Latin language was 
very soon corrupted, in consequence 
of the uses to which it was thus ap- 
plied; for the improvements of sci- 
ence were perpetually calling for the 
creation of new words, and the learned 
very soon found that the language 
of which they were making use was 
dead indeed, but not ancient. The 


poets, on the other hand, had a Breat- 
er regard for diction ; and the conse- 
quence of this was, that they very 
seldom dared to depart either from 
the words or the phrases of the ancient 
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poets. Italy gave birth to a raceof 
new Romans, whose writings were in 
their own days considered as of equal 
merit with those of Virgil and Horace 
—such as Fracastorius, Politian, and 
Sannazarius. But now, if the fame 
of these authors be not entirely ex- 
hausted, their works at least have fal- 
len into utter neglect, and are read 
only by the small number of the 
learned and the curious; so narrow 
and short-lived is that fame which is 
founded only on imitation. These 
Latin poets were translated into Italian 
by their countrymen, for it is at all 
times necessary that the language to 
which we are accustomed from our 
cradle, and of which we make use of 
in all the situations of active life, 
should be preferred by us to that 
which we are taught by masters, and 
meet with only in books. 

I am well aware, that the best 
means to be independent of transla- 
tions, would be to acquire all the 
languages in which the great poets 
have written—Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, Spanish, English, and Ger- 
man, But then what labour, what 
leisure, what assistance does this re~ 
quire! Who can hope that such eru- 
dition should ever become universal ? 
and universal improvement must ever 
be the chief object of every one who 
is a well-wisher of mankind. I will 
say more :—even although one should 
have a very cafishealt: Enouhelge of 
foreign languages, when he takes up a 
food translation of a foreign poet into 

is own tongue, he will receive a plea- 
sure yet more intimate and domestic 
than any which he has previously re- 
ceived from these writings, in the con- 
templation of those new colours and 
ornaments which his vernacular tongue 
is receiving, from the appropriation 
of beauties to which it had in former 
times been a stranger. When the 
men of letters of any country are ob- 
served to be all all often guilty of 
repeating the same thoughts, the same 
sentiments, and the same phrases, it 
is a clear sign that the soil is impov- 
erished: the best method of enriching 
it is, to translate the illustrious poets 
of other nations, 

In the work of translating, if we 
would have our labour to be reall 
profitable to our countrymen, we sh: 
above all things be careful to avoid 
the besetting sin of French transla- 
tors—that of writing in such a man- 
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ner as to obliterate all traces of the 
origin of that which we translate. He 
who turned every thing he touched 
into gold was very soon reduced to 
starvation. Such a method of transla- 
tion deprives intellect of the nourish- 
ment which it ought to receive ; that 
which is imported from abroad still 
wears the features to which we are 
accustomed, and we have gained little 
by adding to the stock of our home 
productions. The error of the French 
translators admits indeed of many 
apologies ; with them versification is 
difficult, and rhymes are rare ; they 
have no variety of measures, no facili- 
ties of inversion. The poor poet is 
shut up within so narrow a circle, that 
he is perpetually under the necessi- 
4 of recurring, if not to the same 

oughts, at least to similar hemis- 
tichs. The structure of French verse 
assumes naturally a wearisome mono- 
tony; and if this fault may sometimes 
be avoided, that must always be in 
the free and unfettered exertions of 
original genius. In translations where 
every argument is pre-arranged, and 
every stroke of feeling has to be copi- 
ed, there is no room for inspiration of 
a character so victorious and so sub- 
lime. 

The French, accordingly, have 
scarcely any such thing as good poet- 
ical translations, except those of Vir- 
gil, by the Abbé de Lille. Our trans- 
lators are indeed very excellent imita- 
tors ; they transform whatever they 
meet with abroad into good French, 
with so much success, that no one 
would ever suspect their productions 
of being any thing else than the origi- 
nal writings of Frenchmen. We have, 
howevér, no poetical translation which 
is at once excellent in French, and 
stamped with the character of its ori- 
gin ; I believe that it is impossible we 
shall ever have any such translations. 
If indeed we with reason admire the 
Virgil of de Lille, the reason of his 
unequalled success must be sought for 
in the resemblance which our language 
still preserves to the Latin, from which 
it is descended, and the felicity with 
which it can still imitate the pomp 
and majesty of its original. The mo- 
dern languages, on the other hand, 
are all so different from ours, that we 
cannot imitate them closely without 
sacrificing the greater part of those 

s which are peculiar to our own. 

The English, who enjoy a much 


greater liberty of versification as we} 
as of inversion, might have easily hy. 
come rich in translations at ence exag 
and natural. But the great autho; 


of their nation have been too proud ty § 


stoop to the fatigue of translation; and 
although Pope (the only exception) 
has formed two beautiful poems from 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, he has cer. 
tainly retained not one re of that 
antique simplicity in which we feel 
the secret power and charm of the 
style of Homer. 

It is not probable, that for three 
thousand years the world has never 
produced any poet of genius equal to 
that of Homer. But in the traditions, 
in the customs, in the opinions, in the 
whole appearance of the Homeric age, 
there is preserved a certain charm of 
primitive simplicity, which affords us 
an inexhaustible delight. In reading 
Homer we are carried back to the 
youth of man, to the beginning of 
ages, and our minds are perpetually 
agitated with a pleasing remembrance 


of the feelings and thoughts of our 


own early years; and this internal 
commotion, mingled as it is with the 
images of a golden age, renders it ne- 
cessary that the most ancient should 
at all times be the most favourite of 
poets. If we remove from the Ho 
meric compesition this simplicity of an 
infant world, it loses that quality 
which is its most peculiar characteris- 
tic, and sinks more into a level with 
the productions of after-times. 

It is a very favourite notion among 
the scholars of Germany, that the 
Homeric works were not composed b 
one individual,—that the Iliad 
the Odyssey are a collection of many 
separate poems, in which Grecian ge- 
nius had celebrated the capture of 
Troy, and the return of its conquerors. 
It appears to me that it is no very 
difficult matter to refute this opinion, 
and that the unity of the plan of the 
Iliad renders altogether absurd the 
supposition that that poem was com- 
posed at different times and by differ- 
ent persons. Why should the wrath 
of Achilles have been the 
theme of the poets? The incidents 
which occurred in the sequel,—above 
all, the capture of the city itself, 
which brought about the conclusion 
of the war—could scarcely have failed 
to be the subject of some of 
rhapsodies, had these been the works 
of different authors, and to have form- 
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a part of any poem which was in- 

pe to be ¢ compile of all that 

had been composed by the best of the 
Greek poets concerning the fate of 
Troy. ‘To select one only out of so 
many remarkable events, and to ar- 
range, in subordination to this, all the 
other accidents which fill up the Iliad, 
seems to be evidently,the design of 
one master-spirit, who was not likely 
to intrust into other hands the execu- 
tion of his plan. I mean not to enter 
into any regular dispute on this sub- 
ject ; to do that would require an eru- 
dition to which I make no pretensions: 
all I shall say is, that if any other 
poets contributed to the Iliad, the 
must have been of the same age wit 
Homer himself. It would be easier to 
persuade me that it was composed by 
different hands under the direction of 
one chief, than that any spirit of an 
after age could have caught the true 
tone of times and manners, so widely 
differing from his own.* 

But if the Germans have, on the 
one hand, done all in their power to 
deny the personal existence of Homer, 
they have in so far at least atoned for 
this insult, by the labours which they 
have bestowed on the Homeric writ- 
ings. The translation of Voss is re- 
puted by his countrymen to bear more 
resemblance to the original than any 
version which exists in any other lan- 
guage: He alone, say they, has made 
use of the Homeric measure, and his 
German hexameters, follow word for 
word the hexameters of the Greek 
original. I am very willing to believe 
that such a method of translation may 
be the most effectual way of introduc- 
ing the reader to a precise knowledge 
of the structure of the ancient poem ; 
but I have great doubts whether a 
writer, capable of following such a 
plan in his translation, can be a likely 
person to transfuse into his native 
language that soul of peetry which 
can never be either taught by rules or 
acquired by study. His syllables may 
be the same in number with those of 
Homer—but how can the harmony of 

, his sounds be the same ¥ The German 
poetry may indeed losé much of its 
natural sound by so strict a copying of 
the Greek, but it is altogether impos- 


* We hope very soon to lay before our 
readers a full account of the arguments on 





both sides of this Homeric controversy. The 
opinions, as well as the reasons of Madame 
de Stael, are just what might have been ex- 
pected from a believer in Ossian. E. 
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sible that it should ever represent 
the unrivalled music of that ancient 
verse, which was originally intended 
for the accompaniment of the lyre. 

Among the modern languages of 

Europe, the Italian is certainly the 
best adapted for expressing all the 
varied sentiments and passions of the 
Greek Homer. It possesses not in- 
deed the Homeric measure, but in 
truth nothing worthy of the name of 
hexameter verse can possibly exist in 
any modern language, for the whole 
system of modern versification is found- 
ed upon principles with which those 
of ancient versification have no con- 
nexion. Nevertheless the sound of 
the Italian language may certainly 
boast of a harmony which has no need 
of dactyls and spondees ; and, in its 
grammatical construction, it is capable 
of all the flexibility of the Greek. In 
the blank verse of Italy, where the 
impediment of rhyme is absent, the 
flow of thought may be as free as in 
prose, and preserve at the same time 
all the grace and majesty of poetical 
measure. 

Europe has undoubtedly no transla- 
tion of Homer which approaches so 
near, both to the strength and the 
beauty of the original, as that of Mon- 
ti. This writer has discovered the se- 
cret of uniting pomp with simplicity ; 
—the most ordinary transactions of 
life are elevated to a poetical dignity, 
by the unaffected pe of his I 
guage ;—the truth of his painting, and 
the facility of his style, enable him to 
bring before us the actions and, the 
men of Homer, without depriving 
them of that heroic greatness which is 
the peculiar characteristic of their ori- 
ginal age. No Italian will ever in 
time to come attempt to translate 
Homer, for it would be impossible to 
reconcile Italy to see Homer stript of 
the clothing in which Monti has in- 
vested him. To me it appears certain, 
that even in the other countries of 
Europe, such readers as are incapable 
of perusing Homer in his own lan- 
guage, will both know him best, and 
enjoy him most, by means of the 
Italian translation. It is impossible to 
translate a poet with the same accuracy 
with which an architect can copy a 
building ; a poem, well translated, 
should resemble a fine piece of music 
repeated upon a different instrument. 
The harmony will lose little of its ef- 
fect although the tones be different. 

In my opinion, the best thing the’ 
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Italians could do would be to translate 
with diligence the great modern poets 
of England and Germany ;—their 
countrymen have great need to be 
shewn something new, for they are 
still satisfied with the iy of the an- 
cient mythology, and do not perceive 
how ve these fables appear 
since they have been altogether aban- 
doned by the other nations of Europe. 
If the intellects of the Italians would 
not lie inactive, they should be often 
directing their attention to the other 
side of the Alps.—I do not wish them 
to assume foreign fashions, but they 
should at least know what these are. 
I do not wish that they should be- 
come imitators, but I am anxious that 
they should get rid of that system of 
ancient observances, which has been 
as injurious to their literature, as the 
set phrases of society among ourselves 
have been to the natural wit and ease 
of conversation. But if they might 
derive much advantage from all sort 
of poetical translations, there is no 
doubt that they might gain most of 
all by translations of dramas. Shak- 
speare, translated with the most exact 
resemblance by the masterly pen of 
Schlegel, has been represented on the 
theatres of Germany in the same man- 
ner that he would have been had he 
himself been born the countryman of 
Schiller. The Italians might easily 
procure as great a benefit for them- 
selves, for the French Tragedians ap- 
proach as near to the Italian as Shak- 
speare does to the German mode of 
writing ; nor is it possible to doubt as 
to the effect which Athalie would pro- 
duce, were it represented on the beau- 
tiful theatre of Milan, and accom- 
panied in its chorusses by the stu- 
pendous music of Italy. It may be ob- 
jected to all this, that people go to the 
theatre in Italy, not to hear tragedies, 
but to see company. I know nothing 
so likely to darken the intellect of a 
nation, as the custom of listening for 
five hours a-day to such things as are 
called the words in an Italian opera. 
But when Casti composed his comic 
dramas, and when Metastasio adapted 
his noble and graceful sentiments to 
musical accompaniment, their coun- 
trymen made no complaint that their 
diversions were diminished. During 
the present reign of dulness which 
characterizes all the private and pub- 
lic assemblies of Italy, he who should 
succeed in uniting something of in- 
struction with the popular amuse- 





CNoi, 
ments, would deserve to be called 
benefactor of his country. He 
— infuse something of fre; 
and thoughtful into Italian 

and rescue his nation from the re, 
proach of doing nothing. 

At the present time, in the Italigg 
literature, there is one class of writen 
who do nothing but dig among the 
ashes of the dead in the hows of find. 
ing here and there a grain of gold;* 
and another, of writers who have no 
other capital than a great confidence 
in the harmony of their language, and 
do every thing they can to exhaust 
the patience of their readers by a re 
petition of fine sounds destitute of 
meaning, declamations, invocati 
and exclamations, to which our hearts 
are always shut, because we can 
ceive that they do not proceed fom 
the heart of those who utter them. Is 
it a thing beyond all hope, that a de. 
sire of being applauded on the stage 
shall ere long conduct Italian spirits 
to that which is the only source of 
invention—meditation—and to that 
truth, in conceptions and in language, 
without which there can be no such 
thing as a good literature—the want of 
which is sufficient to render uselessall 
the other elements of which a good 
literature must be composed? The 
drama is a favourite amusement in 
Italy ; it is to be hoped that it would 
not become less so were it to acquire 
a character of greater seriousness and 
usefulness. At the same time, I am 
very far from wishing to see banished 
from the Italian stage, that spirit of 
wit and mirth which once enlivened 
it. All good things ought to be on 
good terms with each other. 

The taste of the Italians, in the arts, 
is simple and noble. Now, language 
is one of the fine arts, and ought to 
have the same qualities with the others. 
It is indeed an art of more intrinsic 
importance than any other to the es- 
sence of man; for we can do much bet- 
ter without pictures, statues, and 
monuments, than without those images 
and feelings to which pictures, statues, 
and monuments, are conseerated. The 





* Madame de Stael seems here to have 
had in her view a noble passage of Cowley: 
** Why call up ghosts ? why idly stand 
To search, with vain divining wand, 
Among the dwellings of the dead, 

For treasures buried 

While yet the liberal earth doth hold 

So many virgin mines of undiscovered 
gold ?” : 
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in the highest degree; they may 
do so, for tn been esdiled by 
writers of the highest genius ; and the 
Italian nation has never had any glory 
or any pleasure except what has been 
derived from the exertions of its ge- 
nius. An individual may indeed be 
i by nature to exert his intel- 
lect, but he requires a national stimu- 
lus to obey the voice of nature. To 
gme this stimulus is furnished by 
war, to others by politics ; the Italians 
must look for all their distinction in 
arts and letters; but for these they 
must long since have fallen into a le- 
thargic sleep of obscurity, from which 
there could be no possibility of arous- 
ing them. T. 
—< 
MEMOIR OF ROB ROY MACGREGOR, 
AND SOME BRANCHES OF HIS FAMI- 
LY. 
(Continued from page 80.) 
Tue arbitrary and uncertain tenures, 
by which proprietors in the Highlands 
held their lands and supported their 
consequence, for many ages, had, even 
at this late period of their history, 
scarcely been subjected to any materi- 
al amendment. Those laws, formed 
for the protection of individual right, 
were in those regions but slightly re- 
garded, as their distance from the 
seats of government seemed to place 
them beyond legal authority. With- 
out, therefore, any reliance upon sta= 
tutes to enforce justice or repress vice, 
the most powerful were the most suc- 
cessful in suppressing inferior chief- 
tains, and grasping vast territories for 
themselves, which frivolous and un- 
just, pretences were often considered 
sufficient for the purpose. 

Against such acts of violence and 
iniquity, though overlooked by the in- 
difference of cay = — 
Roy M r man and openly 
pe his sword. He ‘ie the strenu- 
ous opponent of every deed of cruelty 
or breach of faith, especially if com- 
mitted upon those under the pressure 
of misfortune ; the poor, the orphan, 
the widow, were those for whom he 
stood boldly forward, and was the a- 
vowed champion ; and lest his own 
resources might not be adequate to 
those charitable ends, he entered into 
agreement with different proprietors 
for their mutual defence ; and a con- 
tract, founded upon this reciprocal 
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Italians admire and love their own lan- 
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basis, was entered into betwixt him 
and Buchanan of Arnprair, in 1693; 
and with the Campbells of Lashnell, 
Glenfalloch, Lashdochart, and Glen- 
lyon, about the same time. 

Contracts of wadset, as it was called, 
were then a common practice in the 
Highlands, and many small proprietors 
were swallowed up by superiors, from 
the undue advantage which was taken 
under the supposed obligations of 
those agreements. Many flagitious 
means were adopted to evade aud dis- 
annul the redeemable privileges of the 
proprietor, and from the extraordi- 
nary authority which a superior claim 
ed over his vassals during the feudal 
ages, it was scarcely possible for the 
inferior to resist his rapacity, or to de- 
fend his lawful heritage against such 
powerful odds. 

Upon one of those redeemable bonds 
of wadset were the lands of Glengyle, 
when Rob Roy’s nephew miepiaied to 
them. A neighbouring chieftain of 
the Campbells had lent a sum of 
money on them, in this way, which, 
if not restored in ten years, the lands 
were to be the forfeiture, though the 
sum was not half their value. Rob, 
knowing that every advantage would 
be taken of the contract, gave his ne~ 
phew the money, and he went to re- 
tire the bond. ‘The period of redemp- 
tion was exhausted to a few months; 
and under preterice that the bond 
could not then be found, the money 
was refused. Rob, in the meantime, 
had been employed in some other af- 
fair, and the matter having lain over, 
the bond was allowed to expire. The 
holder of it sent a party to take pos- 
session of the estate in his namie ; got 
himself infefted on it in the common 
form ; and the owner, young Macgre- 
gor, was ordered to remove himself, his 
dependants, and cattle, in eight days. 
Rob would not suffer such treatment ; 
and having assembled his gillies, set 
out to make restitution. The noble- 
man whom he sought was then in 
Argyllshire, whither Rob proceeded ; 
but he met him travelling in Strath- 
fillan, took him prisoner, and carried 
him to a small inn not far distant. 
He told his lordship, that he would 
not part with him until he produced 
the bond of Glengyle, and desired that 
he would instantly send for it to his 
castle. His lordship knowing Rob’s 
disposition, and apprehensive of per- 
sonal injury, agreed to give it up when 
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he got home; but our hero put no 
trust in his promise, and he was forced 
tocomply. Two trusty men, along with 
two of Rob’s, were despatched, and 
at the end of two days returned with 
the bond. When it was delivered, his 
lordship demanded his money ; but 
Rob would pay none, telling him, that 
the sum was even too smal] a fine for 
the outrage he had attempted, and that 
he might be thankfuldf he escaped in 
a sound skin. 

Prior to this transaction, and before 
Rob was noticed by them, the family 
of Argyll, like some other mighty 
chiefs, were desirous of reducing the 
puisne barons within their reach to 
servile oj mee and they seized 
upon the lands of those who did not 
hold them by subordinate charters. 
For this purpose, a knighted elevé of 
the family’s was appointed, and among 
other small estates, which he had by 
this iniquitous rule annexed to the 

rty of Argyll, was one situated 
In Glaatechent’” Rob sent his lads to 
Glenurchy to waylay this knight ; 
whom, having secured, they conveyed 
him towards Tyndrum, where Rob 
met them. He reproached the knight 
with his injustice, and made him sign 
a letter, restoring the lands to the 
right owner ; and when he had done 
this, he took him to St Fillan’s Pool, 
near that place, and ducking him 
heartily, told him, that from the esta- 
blished virtues of that pool, a dip in 
it might improve the knight’s honour, 
so that he would not again rob a poor 
man of his land. 

To supply the wants of the poor 
with the means of the rich, was our 
hero’s greatest delight, and an appeal 
to his generosity was never disregard- 
ed. On his way to meet Graham of 
Killearn,* chamberlain of Montrose, 
as before stated: he gave a poor man 
money to pay three years rent, of 
which he was deficient ; and when the 
man afterwards offered to repay the 
loan, he would not receive it, as he 
said he had got it back that same day 
from Killearn. To a widow, who was 
also in arrears for the rent of her farm, 
he gave a receipt in name of Montrose, 
which was sustained, as that nobleman 
found it convenient sometimes to 
smooth Rob's hostility by overlooking 
moderate offences. 





* Formerly written—-Graham of Orchil, 
by mistake. 
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On the estate of Perth, a ; 
of Rob’s occupied a farm ona 
lease ; but the factor, Drammond of 
Blairdrummond, took occasion to break 
it, and the tenant was ordered to re 
move. Rob Roy, hearing the story, 
went to Drummond Castle to redreg 
this grievance. On his arrival there, 
early on a morning, the first he met 
was Blairdrummond, in front of the 
house, and knocking him down, with. 
out speaking a word, walked on to the 
gate. Perth, who saw this from, 
window, immediately appeared, and, tp 
soften Macgregor’s asperity, gave him 
a cordial welcome. He told Perth, 
that he wanted no show of hospitality, 
he insisted only to get back the tack 
of which his namesake had been de 
rived, otherwise he would let loose 
is legions upon his property. Perth 
was threatened into compliance, the 
lease was restored, and Rob sat down 
quietly and breakfasted with the Earl, 
The cause of provocation which 
Macgregor sustained from Montrose, 
by the alienation of his estate of Craig. 
rostan, as formerly mentioned, was 
aggravated by the dastardly treatment 
given to his wife by Killearn, in his 
absence ; and it is not surprising, that 
he did every thing in his power to an- 
noy them. In the gentle punishment 
he gave the latter for his unmanly out- 
rage, we must admire his forbearance ; 
but the impression which those mat- 
ters seem to have made on his mind, 
constantly kept alive that spirit of op. 
position with which he regarded them ; 
and though he often had them in his 
power, he never intended to 2 
sonal revenge, preferring occasional re« 


 taliation on their property. 


In his depredatory incursions, cattle 
and meal appear to have been the chief 
articles of fis attention. He scarcely 
raised any grain on his own farms, and 
when he, or any of his people, or any 
poor person were in want of meal, 
went to a store which Montrose had 
at Moulin, ordered the quantity he re- 
quired, gave the keeper a receipt for 
it, and made the tenants, with their 
horses, carry it to his house, or where 
ever else it was wanted. 

The more deliberately to carry on 
those inroads, he and his men, for he 
never had less than twelve, casually 
occupied a cave at the base of Ben Lo- 
mond, on the banks of the lake. This 
recess has its entrance near the waters 
edge, among huge fragments of rock 
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broken from that moun- 
tain, and fantastically diversified by 
the interspersion of brushwood, heath, 
and wild plants, matured in the de- 
sert luxuriance of solitude. 

But Rob, though generally favoured 
i os d not al- 
ways expect to get off with impunity ; 

after having many things in his 
own way, he at length pressed too 
hard on Montrose, that he was con- 
strained to call out a number of his 

le, who, headed by a confidential 
G , and accompanied by some mi- 
litary, were sent forth to hold of 
Macgregor. Rob and his band chanced 
to be absent when the Grahams assail- 
ed his house ; but they learned the 
course he had taken, and, by day- 
break next morning, arrived at Crin- 
larach, a public house in Strathfillan, 
where our hero and his men had taken 
quarters for the night—he in the 
house, and they in an adjoining barn. 
The Grahams did not wait to gain ad- 
mission to the house, but broke open 
the door. Rob was instantly on his 
feet and accoutred. He levelled them, 
man by man, as they came to the door, 
until his own lads, roused by the noise, 
attacked the Grahams in the rear with 
such hard knocks, that they retreated 
to some distance, leaving behind them 
several of their party sorely wounded ; 
and Rob, haying fortified his men with 
a glass of whisky, ascended the hill 
towards Glenfallach. The Grahams, 
expecting to obtain some advantage 
over them, followed at a little distance, 
till Rob’s men shot some of the mili- 
tary, and drowned one soldier in a 
mill-dam, when the Grahams thought 

to withdraw. 

After this gations - gy 
come M r, though with five 
times } ay of men, Montrose 
ceased for a while to give him any ob- 
struction, until Rob, now grown, if 
possible, more courageous than ever, 
made a descent into the plains, and 
sweeped away cattle, and every moye- 
able article, from the country round 
Balfron, and other parts ; and this was 
commonly called, the herriship of Kil- 
rain. This appears to haye been the 
greatest misdemeanour of which hestood 
accused, as it attracted the notice of 
government ; and the western volun- 
teers were marched into the Highlands 
to curb the insolence of Roh Roy and 
his thievish clan, as they were deno- 
minated. These volunteers went to 
Vor. II. 
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Drymen, but finding their entertain- 
ment ar aay and the people disaf- 
fected, they lay upon their arms all 
the night, ae the approach of 
the Macgregors, who were within a 
few miles of them, to the number of 
500; but they were not molested, be- 
np atensl See ae Seve- 

parties of horse, however, were af- 
terwards di over the country to 
apprehend , and a reward offered 
for his head, which obliged him for 
some months to take shelter in the 
woods, and in the cave at the side of 
Loch Lomond. 

While under this concealment he 
was only attended by two men. One 
day, when travelling in a sequestered 
place along the side of Lochearn, they 
were unexpectedly met by seven horse- 
men, who demanded their names and 
what they were, at which they gave 
an evasive answer ; but, from our he« 
ro’s great stature and warlike dress, 
they had no doubt of his being the 
person they sought, and desired him 
to surrender. There was no time for 
reply, and they sprung up the hill, 
followed by the troopers. Rob rapidly 
mounted the higher ground, where 
neither the horses nor the fire of the 
riders could touch him ; but his com- 
panions were not so lucky, as they 
were overtaken and killed ; and being 
exasperated at this, he fired upon the 
troopers in return, and killed three of 
them and four of their horses, when 
they gallopped away. 

Having continued to wander from 
place to place, somewhat forlorn, 
though not broken in spirit, he became 
solicitous about the safety of his fami- 
ly, and had them privately removed to 
a remote situation at the head of Glen- 
fine, among the mountains of Argyll: 
To this solitude some of his fait 
adherents accompanied him, and soon 
erected habitations for their accommo- 
dation ; which being finished, Mac- 
gregér waited on his protector, the 
uke of ll, to inform him of 
what he had done. 

From this place he and his people 
paid frequent visits to the lands of 
Montrose and Athol, from whom they 
abundantly supplied their wants. But 
when Montrose understood that Rob 
had an asylum from Argyll, he wrote 
to him, desiring that the outlaw might 
be removed from his castle, and given 
up to justice, and blaming Argyll for 
having givem ws any countenance. 
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Argyll replied, that the abode which ently complying, went away amidst 
Rob Roy occupied he had taken with- the cries and tears of his sisters ang 
out leave, that he supplied him kindred. Their distress roused ‘his 


only with wood for fire, and water for 
drink; and _ believed, that. with 
every thing Rob would supply 
himself. 


Having found this new retreat, 
though secure and distant, both in- 
corivenient and uncomfortable, and 
their enemies having relaxed in their 
pursuit, they left bleak hills of 
Argyll, and again took up their resi- 
dence on the soil of their nativity. 

Rago sag assaults to _— = 
Ro m accessary upon the Ear 
of Ys thol and his ~ tea vassals, 
were not dictated by malice, or a wish 
for spoil, but continued as a chastise- 
ment for the contempt in which he 
was held by that nobleman, who did 
not respect his bravery, although he 
had often seen and dreaded its effects. 
Rob having shewn no inclination to 
desist from those practices, Athol re- 
solved to correct him in person, as all 
former attempts to subdue him had 
failed, and with this bold intention he 


’ set forward to Balquhiddar. A large 


portion of that country then belonged 
to Athol ; and when he arrived there, 
he summoned the attendance of his 
vassals ; who very unwillingly accom- 
panied him to Rob’s house, as many 
of them were M » but dared 
not refuse their laird. Rob’s mother 
having died in his house, preparations 
wereegoing forward for the funeral, 
which was to take place that day; and 
on this occasion he could have dis- 
pensed with such unlooked for guests. 
He knew the purpose of their fisit, 
and to escape seemed impossible; but, 
with strength of mind and quickness 
of thought, he buckled on his sword, 
and went out to meet the Earl. He 
saluted him very graciously, and said, 
that he was much obliged to his Lord- 
ship for having come, unasked, to his 
mother’s funeral, which was a peace of 
friendship he did not expect ; but 
Athol replied, that he did not come for 
that purpose, but to desire his com- 
pany to Perth. Rob, however, declin- 
ed the honour, as he could not leave 
’s funeral, but after doing 


his mother 
that last duty to his parent, he would 
go if his Lordship insisted upon it. 
Athol said, the funeral could go on 
without him, and would not delay. A 

remonstrance ensued ; but the 
Earl was inexorable, and Rob, appar- 


soul to a pitch of irresistible despera 
tion, and breaking from the. , 
several of whom he threw down, 
drew his sword. Athol, when he saw 
him retreat, and his party intimidated 
by such resolution, drew a holster 
pistol and fired at him. Rob fellat 
the same instant, not by the ball, 
which never touched him, but by re 
ing a foot. One of his sisters, 

y of Glenfallach, a stout woman, 

seeing her brother fall, believed he was 


killed, and making a furious spring at 


Athol, seized him by the throat, and 
brought him from his horse to: the 
ground. In a few minutes that nobles 
man would have been choked, as it de» 
fied the by-standers to unfix the lady's 
grasp, until Rob went to his relief, 
when he was in the agonies of suffi 
cation. 

Several of our hero’s friends, whe 
observed the suspicious haste of Athol 
and his party towards his house, dreads 
ing some evil design, speedily armed, 
and running to his assistance, were 
just arrived as Athol’s eye-balls were 
beginning to revert into their sockets; 
Rob declared, that had the Earl been 
so polite as to allow him to wait his 
mother’s burial, he would have then 
gone along with him ; but this being 
refused, he would now remain in spite 
of all his efforts ; and the lady’s ems 
brace having much astonished the Earl; 
he was in no condition to renew his 
orders, so that he and his men depart. 
ed as quickly as they could. Had 
they staid till the clan assembled to 
the exequies of the old woman, it is 
doubtfal if either the chief or his com 
panions had ever returned to taste 
Athol brose. f 

Though Rob Roy Macgregor was 
conscious how little the personal vir- 
tues of the Stewart family entitled 
them to support, he yet considered 
their right to the crown as hereditary, 
and consequently indefeasible; and 
from this conviction he resolved that 
his exertions should be directed to 
their cause. When the clans, there 
fore, began to arm in favour of that 


‘house, in 1715, he also prepared the 


Clan Gregor for the contest, in concert 
with his nephew, Gregor Macgregor of 
Glengyle. 

A large body of Macgregors were at 
this time collected, and became very 
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formidable. They marched into Mon- 
teith and Lennox, and disarmed all 
those whom they considered of oppo- 
site principles. Having secured all the 
poats on Loch Lomond, they took pos- 
session of an island in it, from whence 

-sent parties over the neighbour- 
ing countries to levy contributions, and 
extort such penalties as they judged 
proper. But serious apprehensions be- 
ing entertained of their disposition for 
ief, great crowds military, 
Jairds and their tenantry, assembled, 
and they were dish » and forced 
to join a camp of Highlanders from 
other quarters in Strathfillan, but not 
till after several struggles with the 
Haale troops, different detachments 
which they defeated. 

The progress of the Earl of Mar 
with his army of disaffected Highland~- 
ers, greatly alarmed the government, 
and immediate orders were transmit- 
ted to Edinburgh, to secure such sus- 
pected ms as were thought inimi- 
cal to the ki ay Maran pa Rob 
Roy Macgregor was. specially named. 
He however, conducted himeelf with 
some caution. on this occasion, and 
waited to observe the complexion of 
matters. before he should fare 
ther, as his friend Argyll had espous~ 
ed the part of King George, a circum- 
stance which greatly distressed him. 
In a state of iderable indecision, 
he to the Lowlands, and 
-hovered about both armies prior to the 
battle of Sheriff-muir, without mak- 
ing any declaration or offer to join 
either; and upon that event he re- 
mained an inactive spectator. This un- 
expected conduct arose from two mo- 
tives equally powerful,—a wish not to 
offend his patron, the Duke of Argyll, 
should he join the Earl of Mar,—and 
that he might not act contrary to his 
conscience, by joining Argyll against 


= 


his expa ae : 
. Though the undecided issue of this 
trial eventually t about the dis- 


persion of the Hig army, the 

continued together ; but 
unwilling to return home without 
some su tial display of conquest, 
they marched to F and gar= 
risoned the ancient of that 
place ; where, without much ceremony, 
they exacted rigorous fines from the 
king’s friends. Here they remained 
till Argyll arrived at Perth, when 
they retired to their own country with 


the spoils they had acquired ; but they 
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continued in arms for several years 
pve ne i scbbeun, ree disturbance 
of their nei in the uit of 
their ama-ee habits. 

Those daring practices seem to have 
been the reason why, in the subse- 

uent act of indemnity, or free par- 
on, the Macgregors were excluded 
from m in these words :—“ Ex- 
cepting persons of the name and 
clan of Macgregor, mentioned in an 
act of parliament made in Scotland in 
the first of the late king Charles I. in- 
stituted anent the Clan Macgregor, 
whatever name he or they may have, 
or do assume, or commonly pass un- 
der ;” and consequently our hero's 
name ap attainted as, ‘* Robert 
Campbell, alias Macgregor, commonly 
called Roy.” 

In raising the tax of black-mail, 
Rob Roy was in some measure sanc- 
tioned, if not by act of parliament, at 
least by statutes of local institution, as 
he was for some time a contractor for 
assisting the police of different dis- 
tricts in collecting duties somewhat 
similar to the other. ‘These affairs of 
police were nearly the same, though 
not constituted under like tions 
as the succeeding black-watch, the ori- 
gin of the now gallant 42d regiment. 

Rob, who was in a great degree 
thus supported, openly demanded his 
dues, and took strong measures to en- 
force payment—his attack on: en 
Castle was of that description. *"The 
owner was absent when Rob went to 
claim his right, which had long been 
withheld on pretences not to be allow- 
ed. He, however, took ion of 
the fortress ; and when the owner re- 
turned he was refused admittance, un- 
til he would pay the reward of protec- 
tion: but he refused; and Rob hav- 
ing aseended the turrets with a child 
from the nursery, threatened to throw 
it over the walls, which speedily 
brought the laird, at the intercession 
of his lady, to an ent, when 
our hero restored the keys of the cas- 
tle and took his leave. 

Whether sdighown' had ever — 
respect to reli uties, or what 
might have —_ the extent of his 
ereed during the more prosperous part 
of his life, is not ceseidny though 
was by birth a Protestant;' but be 
was at one: period reduced so low in 
his finances, that ‘he left his farm, and 
lived in a small hut ima distant glen. 

In this humble abode, whether affect- 


5 


come all his errors by the interposi- 
tion of Catholic priests, from their 
declared power of absolving all spe- 
cies of sin, has not been transmitted 
to us; but Rob had taken the reso- 
lution of becoming a Roman Cathol- 
ic, and he accordingly went toa Mr 
Alexander Drum » an old priest 
of that faith, who resided at Drum- 
mond Castle. What the nature of 
Rob’s confessions were, or the penance 
which his offences required, has been 


the old man frequently » Cross~ 
ed himself, and a heavy re« 
muneration,”—Rob’s crimes musthave 
been of difficult expiation -—*‘ It was 
a convenient religion, however,” he 
used to say, “ which for a little mo- 
ney could put asleep the conscience.” 
But whatever amendment this 
tacy from the tenets of his fa: 
— — effected on our hero’s prin- 
cip. morality, which were pre- 
viously loose and unsettled, certain it 
is, that the restless and active temper 
of his mind did not long allow him to 
remain the quiet votary of his new 


faith; and a d te foray into the 
north Highlands having been project- 


pos we nephew, he was 
to the command. Tired of in- 
active life, to which he had never been 
accustomed, and willing to do any 
thing to retrieve his decayed circum- 
stances, he readily consented, and set 
out at the head of twenty men. It 
has been affirmed upon good authori- 
ty, that these Macgregors, with other 
, joimed some i 
who landed on the north west coast in 
1719, and were with them at the bat- 
_— ee eee oe Rob and 
party afterwards plundered a Span- 
ish ship, after being in possession of 
- Boglish, which oo enriched Rob 
that he again began ing, and re~ 
. ‘turned to the braes of Balqe iddar. 
For a considerable period after the 
reformation, the establishment of Pres- 
clergy was ‘precarious, 
particulatly iv the Highland district, 
women de eerie: persuasion long 
strugg. predominance. Their 
‘settlement aera resisted by the 
parishioners, their stipends 
all-paid, it being customary for the 


~. 
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lairds to fix the payment of them of 
Lage ns who were also made liga 
any augmentation of stipend 
the incumbent might afterwards ole 
tain. a ey oy our hero, a Mt 
Ferguson n appointed to the 
parish of Balquhiddar ; but his intrés 
duction was opposed by the whole 
of the people, and he would not be 
mitted until he promised not to 
for an increase of salary. i 
however, that he could not live on se 
small a sum, he subsequently took thé 
usual legal steps for procuring an ad« 
dition; but Rob Roy put a spéedy 
termination to the business. He got 
hold of the minister, forced him into 
a public-house near his own church, 
made him drink profusely of whisky, 
and caused him sign a paper renoune« 
ing every future claim of augment 
tion; but he gave, at the same time, 
his own obligation, binding himself to 
send the minister, every year, half a 
score of sheep and a fat cow, which, 
during his life, was regularly done. 

In his trade of dealing in cattle, 
Rob Roy often required to travel to 
different of the Lowlands, and 
the last time he visited Edinburgh was 
to recover a debt due him by a person 
who was reputed opulent, but who 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary of 
the Abbey. There Rob went and saw 
his man; but the sacredness of the 
place did not protect him; and al 
though he was a strong man, Mac. 
gregor laid hold of him, dragged him 
across the line of safety, and, having 
some officers of the law in wait 
gave over his charge to them, by whi 
means he got his money. 

The power which Macgregor pos. 
sessed in his arms was very uncom 
mon. It was scarcely possible t 
wrench any thing out of his hands, 
and he was known to seize a deer 
the horns and hold him fast. 
arms were long, almost ‘to ‘deformity, 
eens 

is knee- with his fingers. 
of his idighbotas might indeed ped 
that: he had ‘long arms ; but in all 
private transactions ‘he was honour- 
able, and was much respected ‘by ‘the 
tlemen of his country, with whom 
| ern associated ; and though 
it may appear that he did not, in ‘his 
partial warfare, act in con to 
the nicest principles of justice, 
greater number of his errors were yét 
venial, and, in his own estimation, the 
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ir and justifiable requital of injury 
nich 7 others had sustained. 
With the family of Montrose 
hed been at enmity for more than 
thirty. years; but he considered the 
hurt they had done him to be an in- 
expiable offence, which he never for- 
ve; but the animosity and rival- 
ip which had existed betwixt Mon- 
trose and Argyll, was probably a strong 
incentive to instigate Rob to that 
course which he had so long pursued 
against the former, as there is much 
reason to believe that Argyll took 
Rob by the hand merely to make him 
an instrument of opposition to Mon- 


trose. 

The fame of Rob Roy Macgregor 
had travelled far and over many coun- 
tries. His achievements were every 
where extolled as the matchless deeds 
of unconquered Caledonia; and though 
his prowess could not be said at all 
times to have been displayed upon oc- 
casions strictly meritorious, yet the 
general tenor of his conduct was ad- 
mired in his own country, as it ac- 
corded with an ancient Gaelic saying, 
which marked the well-known charac- 
ter of the Highlander, that he would 
not turn his back on a friend nor an ene= 
my: yet he neither boasted of his 
strength nor his courage, and he did 
not look on his past exploits with the 
pride of a victor, but with the honest 
exultation of having the 
valour of his clan, and opposed the de~ 
vouring tide of oppression. Steady in 
these principles, he never wantonly 
took up a quarrel; and, from a con- 
sciousness of his own powers, he was 
unwilling to adopt personal contention ; 

he was often challenged to single 
combat, which he never refused ; but 
on the last two trials he was worsted, 
when he threw down his sword and 
vowed he would never take it = 
in, for then he was nearly blind, 
and his strength had suffered the de- 
cay of years. : 

At length, worn out with the la- 
borious vicissitudes of a restless life, 
he sunk calmly to his end, at the farm 
of Inverlocharigbeg, among the braes 
of: iddar, in 1740. His remains 
rest in the church-yard of that parish, 
with no other monument to mark his 
grave than a simple stone, on which 
some kindred spirit has carved @ 


sword—the appropriate emblem of the 


man:— 
« Clan-Alpine’s omen and her aid.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS AFTER 
THE REBELLION OF FORTY-FIVE, 


Tue field of Culloden, and the scenes 
of cruelty which followed it, though 
fatal to the hopes of the Highlanders 
who enthusiastically espoused the 
cause of Charles, yet did not utterly 
crush their hardy and predatory dis« 
position. The clansmen retired, it is 
true, to the rocky fastnesses of their 
— glens, y chewed the cud 
of bitter reflection,—and they mourns 
ed their cottages burned, and their 
wives and children massacred at dead 
of night, or arrested in melancholy 
flight by death amidst the snows of 
winter. But savage heroism was not 
altogether subdued within them by 
calamities such as these,—calamities 
ealeulated to bend less lofty souls to 
the very dust of subjection. With 
them the effect was like that produced 
by attempting to curb the mountain 
cataract,—they were divided into 
smaller and less important bodies,— 
and their power was no lo’ forci- 
ble in its united stream; but each 
individual portion seemed to gain a 
particular character and consequence 
of its own, by separation from the 
main body, where it had been undis« 
tinguished and unobserved. It was 
thus that, lurking in little parties, 
among pine clad precipices, in caverns 
known only to themselves, they now 

a minor warfare,—that which 


w 
had the plundering of cattle for its. 


object. But let us not look wu 
those men, driven as they were to des« 
peration, as we do upon the wretched 
cow-stealers of the ntday. That 
which is now considered as one of the 
basest of crimes, was then, in the eyes 
of the mountaineer, rather an honours 
able ‘and chivalrous profession. No« 
thing was then more creditable than 
vedanta leader of a prin band, 
harry the low country of its live stock, 
and, above all, it was conceived to be 
perfectly fair to drive ‘ Moray-land, 
where every gentlemen had a right to 
take his prey. * 

* A great chieftain of the vale of Ur- 





to the land of Moray alone, where every 
gentleman was entitled to take his prey.” 
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It was about this period, and 
(though it may surprise many) it 
was not much more than 40 years 

, that Mr R——1, a gentlemen of 

low country of Moray, was awak- 


ened early in a morning We the un- 
pleasant intelligence, of ighland- 
ers having carried off the whole of his 
cattle from a distant hill, grazing in 
Brae Moray, a few miles above the 
junction of the rapid rivers Findhorn 
and Divie, and between both. He 
was an active man, so that, after a few 
questions put to the breathless mes- 
senger, he lost not a moment in sum- 
moning and arming several servants ; 
and instead of taking the way to his 
farm, he struck at once across the 
country, in order to get as speedily as 
possible to a point, where the rocks 
and woods, hanging over the deep bed 
of the Findhorn, first begin to be 
crowned by steep and lofty mountains, 
receding in long and misty perspec- 
tive. This was the grand pass into 
the boundless wastes frequented by 
the robbers; and here Mr R——l 
forded the river to its southern bank, 
and took his stand with his little par- 
ty, well aware, that if he could not 
intercept his cattle here, he might 
abandon all farther search after them. 
The spot chosen for the ambuscade 
was a beautiful range of scenery known 
by the name of the Streens. So deep 
is the hollow in many places, that 
some of the little cottages, with which 
its bottom is here and there sprinkled, 
have Gaelic appellations, implying, 
that they never see the sun. There 
were then no houses near them; but 
the party lay concealed amongst some 
- huge fragments of rock, shivered, by 
the wedging ice of the previous winter, 
rom the summit of a lofty crag, that 
hung half across the narrow holm 
where they stood. A little way far- 
ther down the river, the passage was 
contracted to a rude and scrambli 
foot-path, and behind them the glen 
was equally confined. Both extremi- 
ties of the small amphitheatre were 
shaded by almost impenetrable thick- 
ets of birch, hazel, alder, and holly, 
whilst a few wild pines found a scanty 
subsistence for their roots, in midway 
air, on the face of the , and were 
twisted and writhed, for lack of nour- 
ishment, into a thousand fantastic and 
picturesque forms. The serene sun 
of a beautiful summer's day was de- 
clining, and half the narrow haugh 


was, in broad and deep shadow, 
tifully contrasted by the brilliant px 
en light that fell on the wooded 
on the other side of the river, 
Such was the scene where My 
R——1 -posted his party; and 
had not waited long, listening in 
silence of the evening, when 
heard the distant lowing of the 
and the wild shouts of the reaverg, 
re-echoed as they approached by the 
surrounding rocks. ‘The sound came 
nearer and nearer ; and at lastthe crash. 
ing of the boughs announced the ap. 
pearance of the more advanced part of 
the drove, and the animals began tp 
issue slowly from amongst the tangled 
wood, or to rush violently forth, a 
the blows or shouts of their drivers 
were more or less impetuous. As 
came out, they collected themselves 
into a group, and stood bellowing a 
if unwilling to proceed farther. Iy 
rear of the last of the herd, Mr Rj 
saw, bursting singly from different 
parts of the brake, a party of fourteen 
Highlanders, all in the full costume 
of the mountains, and armed. with 
durk, pistols, and claymore, and two 
or three of them carrying antique 
fowling-pieces. Mr R——I’s party 
consisted of not more than ten or 
eleven ; but, telling them to be firm, 
he drew them forth from their ambus« 
cade, and ranged them on the 
turf.. With some exclamations of 
surprise, the robbers, at the shrill 
whistle of their leader, rushed for« 
wards, and ranged themselves in front 
of their spoil. Mr R-——I1 and his 
party s their ground with deter. 
mination, whilst the robbers appeared 
to hold a council of war. At last 
their chief, a little athletic man, with 
long red hair curling over his shoul- 
ders, and with a pale and thin, but 
acute visage, advanced a little way 
before the rest. “Mr R——1,” said 









bling he, in a loud voice, and speaking good 


English, though in a Highland at» 
cent,—** are you for peace or war? 
— if for war, look to yourself; if for 
peace and treaty, order your men to 
stand fast, and advance to meet.me¢,” 
—* I will treat,’ replied Mr R-——4, 
‘ but can I trust to your keeping 
faith ?’—“ Trust to the honour of a 
gentlemen !” rejoined the other, with 
an imperious air. The respective pate 
ties were ordered tostand their ground; 
and the two leaders advanced about70 
or 80 paces each towards the middle 
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-the space, with their loaded guns 
rol, and .presented at each other. 
Acertain sum was demanded for the 
restitution of the cattle; Mr R——1 
had-not so much about him, but of- 
fered to give what eps 1 in 

pocket—being a few poun ort 
Pat the robber had asked. The 

in was concluded—the money 

i guns uncocked and shoul- 
dered—and the two parties advanced 
to meet each other in perfect harmony. 
“And now, Mr R——1,” said the 
kader of the band, ‘ you must look 
at your beasts, to see that none of 
them be awanting.” Mr R——1 did 
so. They are all here,” said he, 
“but one small dun quey.”—‘‘ Make 

easy about her,” replied the 
; “she shall be in your pasture 
befote daylight to-morrow morning.” 
The treaty being thus concluded, the 
robbers up the glen, and 
were soon hid beneath its thick foli- 
age; whilst Mr R——I’s = took 
charge of the cattle, and began to 
drive them homewards. The reaver 
was as good as his word ;—next morn- 
ing the dun quey was seen grazing 
with the herd. Nobody knew how 
she came there ; _ her —_ = 
drsgeled pearance bespoke the lengt 
and nes of the night journey 
she had performed. 

Not many days afterwards, Mr 
R-—1 happened to be on his hill- 
fam, when he saw a long string of 
cattle straggling up the opposite bank 
of the river Divie, evidently with the 
intention of —e at a ford a — 
way above. .There appeared nothin 
remarkable in this at first, that being 
acommon country track. But the 
drovers and their herd had no sooner 
gained the western bank of the river, 
and to advance, than he recog- 
nised same Highland party, and 
the same leader, from whom he had 
so lately recovered his own cattle. 
Some of Mr R———l’s men near him 
immediately told him that the cattle 
were Sir Robert Gordon’s, carried off 
fom’Gerdonston, more than twenty 
niles distant, in the low country of 


Moray, » R——1, being in habits 
of fri with Sir Robert, resolved 
that no hostile and predatory act 
thould be done to him, and above all 

itated by his permitting a e 
for the robbers a their boot h 


his territory ; and accordingly, being 
here in the midst of his own ‘people, 
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he at once determined to arrest them. 
He hastily summoned the nearest of 
his dependents ; and before. the robe 
bers came up with the stolen cattle, 
he had collected double their number 
of armed men. ‘When the came 
within hearing, Mr R——1: the 
leader, and told him, that “he could 
not suffer the cattle of his friend Sir 
Robert to be thus harried, far less 
could he tamely permit them to be 
driven through his farm. He there« 
— told the ens that if he offered 
to advance with his party, or to per 
sist in driving the cattle one step thar 
ther, it should be at his peril; for 
that nothing but force should compel 
him to give them way. “ Mr R——1,” 
said the leader, stepping before the 
rest, with a haughty air, “ you stop- 
ped and recovered your own beasts, 
and nobody could blame you ; but, 
sir, it is not like a gentleman, to offer 
to hinder me from taking the cattle of 
any other man—nor is it just, nor 
have you any right to do so. You 
had better take care, therefore, what 
you do.” Mr R——1 was determin- 
ed. ‘* Well, well, sir,” said the High- 
lander, frowning; ‘ we cannot help 
it—you’re in your kingdom here, but, 
I warn you, take heed—you’ll rue this 
—look to yourself.” So saying, he 
called to his followers, who, abandon- 
ing the cattle with much ill will, took, 
along with him, the road to the hills, 
muttering, in Gaelic, dark and half- 
smothered threats and imprecations. 
During the course of the ensuing 
winter, Mr R——1, who acted as face 
tor for a nobleman of Moray, had oc- 
casion to be in Edinburgh. On his. 
way home, he arrived late at night at 
the solitary inn of Dalnacaerdoch, si- 
tuated, as every body knows, at the 
southern extremity of the road lead~ 
ing through the savage pass of Drum- 
ouachter ; and having risen as early 
next morning as the lack of light at 
that season would permit him, set 
out through the snow for the inn of 
Dalwhinnie. He was on horseback, 
and attended bya single servant. He 
had not proceeded far into the wild 
and rocky part of the pass, where high 
poles, painted black, erected along the 
edge of the road, serve as beacons to 
prevent the traveller from being in- 
gulphed in the snow-wreaths, when 
e descried a man, at several hundred 
ards’ distance, coming riding towards 
sy The man, as approached, 
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to be of a thin figure, 
hid incedeng agtndeent 
He rode one of the loose- 
of the country, of a 

, having a bridle, 

of small birch 


hand, poised by its middle, a very long 
gun of that ancient description which 
ve our ancestors excellent hope of 
filling a wild duck half way across a 
lake a mile broad. Nosooner did the 
man observe Mr R——l, than he 
up hi ing steed by repeat- 

ed and ardent kicks ; and when at last 
he succeeded in compelling him for- 
ward, to Mr R——1’s no inconsider- 
able relief, he recognised in him the 
landlord of Dalwhinnie. ‘ Were you 
not to hae been at my house last night, 
Mr R-——1?” he exclaimed, in a 
south-country tone, and without wait~ 
ing for the ordi a salu- 
tations.. “‘ Yes,” said Mr R——1, “I 
did so intend; but the road was so 


much heavier than I anticipated, that - 


I was obliged to be contented with 
reaching Dalnacaerdoch, and that at a 

very late hour.”-—‘‘ It was the mer 
o’ Providence,” rejoined the landlord, 
* that you didna forward ; for if 
you had, you w hae been mur- 
dered.” —‘* Murdered !” exclaimed Mr 
R——l. ‘“ Yes, you would hae been 
murdered, as sure as ye are now sit- 
ing on your horse. In the dead o’ 
ight, when we were a’ to our beds, 
war alarmed by the sudden noise 

o@ horses in the yard, 

i by about twa 


dozen o armed Highlandmen wi’ 
blackit faces ;—they lighted sticks 0’ 
moss-fir i’ the kitchen, and cam to my 


true, that you war not only noi’ the 
house, but that I had never expeckit 
you ; y threatenit and swoore at 
like deevils ;~-and then proceeded 


And when 
neither you nor Sop, 
-@ furious yell o' 


their rage war 


sure that ye werena concealed, 
where about it after a’. At 
however, their captain havi 
them, and moderated their 1 
became more quiet ; and after taki 
some bread and cheese, and » 
whi for themsels, and @ pj 
corn for their horses, for a! ch ( 
maun do them the justice to say 
paid me honestly—they m al 
rode awa. Some o’ our 


oth 


that their tracks i’ the snaw lay 


wards Loch Ericht; and if to, 
likely that they’re darned in some, 
the queer hidy-holes about the rg 
there, and will aiblins return whe, 
ever they suppose that they can 
their deed, for they maun surely 
gude information. Therefore, 
R——1, ye maun on nae account think! 
0° in on; but return to 
Duskeld-—fir I believe youll bee 
there; and I'll send ower into Mow 
for some o’ your ain folk, weel { 
to convey ye through Drumouachter, 
—Mr R——1 was no coward, but hy 
well knew the nature of the Highla 
ers he had te deal with. He andhi 
servant were both armed with pi 

it was true ; but what could twoma 
do against two dozen, springing m 
them at unawares, or attacking 

in their beds? He therefore, afte 
some little consideration, deemed 
most prudent to take the landlanis 
advice ; and accordingly, after thank 
ing him for the zeal he had manifested 
for his 4 yoda the other, ov 
ing round him with strong si 
apprehension, prayed to Gea that 
might not have been noticed by ay 
of the robbers or their spies= 
parted, and Mr R-——1 and his s- 
vant retraced their steps. 

After nearly a week's delay at Du» 
keld, Mr R——1 was ena to Te 
new his journey at the head of a mek 
armed y of between thirty ani 
forty of his own bp They did 
not even see any show of opposition, 
until they got into the great Gram 
pon pass between Dalnacaerdoch: and 

whinnie. Then they obserrel 
that they were reconnoitered, from the 
hills above them, by a body of mor 
than twenty armed mountaineers, who 
— to move along the ridges ¢ 
the mountains—their figures, a 
dark tartans, being more easily 
guished upon the brilliant whitenes 
of the snow. A species of hesitsti 
seemed to mark all their movement, 
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which were directed in the same line 


those of the party below. But 
og asa and his escort marched on 


with a steady and resolute pace, keep- 


} ing a sharp look-out in all directions, 


being ectly prepared for any 
iin rng The robbers, how- 
ever, either conscious of an inferiority 


peaengr 0 exwilling.te shed the 
plood of any other person but that of 


| Mr R——1, did not venture to assault 


30 a party; and after skirting 
nis on ther march for five or six 
miles, they seemed to abandon their 
enterprize, so that Mr R———1 and his 
people, who continued to travel night 
and day, reached home in perfect 
safety. 


—<—>>— 


REMARKS ON THE REVIEW OF MR 
STEWART S DISSERTATION IN THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


(Concluded from page 65.) 


I pass over those criticisms on Mr 
Stewart's writings which turn entirely 
on matters of opinion and taste, about 
which, of course, every man must 

for himself,—and likewise some 
qiticisms on minute points in philoso- 
phy, and shall only farther 
on the reader’s patience by some ob- 
servations on the strictures contained 


thank} in the Review, on Mr Stewart's ac- 


PELGCIoEedeb feeds 


count of Bacon and of Des Cartes. 
There is so formal a statement in 
the Review, of the ‘ very wide” dif- 
ference of opinion between the author 
and Mr Stewart on the first of these 
subjects, that one is not a little sur- 
, on weighing all that is said, to 
on what minute and comparatively 
trifling points the two are really at 
i There is no objection stated in 
this place, at least none distinctly ex- 
ined, to the philosophy which Mr 
eqlls ian; but it is 
that Bacon’s own views of 
y are not ny, See 
Mr Stewart. It is distinctly 
§ with to the services 
that Bacon has rendered to political 
and ethical science, the sentiments of 
the Reviewer ‘‘ entirely coincide with 
Mr Stewart’s ;” and (what indeed it 
have been hazardous to deny) 
that the logical rules laid down in the 
Novum Organon are ‘ wise and salu- 
tary with reference to physics.” But 
itis said that Bacon did not under- 

Vot. II. 
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stand, as Mr Stewart supposes that he 
did, the “ limits, the laws, and re- 
sources, of the human understanding.” 
Now it can hardly be denied, that one 
who for the first time laid down wise 
and salutary logical rules for the con- 
duct of physical inquiries, must have 
had a tolerably clear idea of those 
limits, laws, and resources, as i- 
cable to such inquiries. And if the 
proper method of inquiry in the science 
of mind and in physics be the same, — 
as is maintained by Mr Stewart, and 
not denied in this place by the author 
of this article,—nay, as would seem to 
be his opinion also, from a passage 
already quoted,—the conclusion re- 
garding Bacon’s merits may safely be 
made general. 
Be ay in the Review, even in 
ence to subjects of logic and 
metaphysics, that “ there are many 
observations on the objects of 
pa rh “~ on the resources and 
mits 0 uman understanding, 
scattered through Bacon’s writings, 
which, taken separately, reflect great 
credit on his good sense.” But then it 
is said, that “ his philosophical views 


-in general were loose, wavering, and 


pop maga and that -—_ — 
* more properly to tice 
than the th of ny ten ' 
This is y 2 fair statement of 
the case, even in the Reviewer's own 
view of it. The ‘ scattered observa- 
— to which the Reviewer here 
are not merely practical. It is 
quite obvious, that the view of phi- 
losophy contained in the very first sen- 
tence of the Novum Organon, ‘* Homo 
nature minister et interpres,” &c. is 
a general view; and yet it is so far 
from being incorrect, that it would 
probably be quoted by Mr Stewart as 
a striking proof of Bacon’s just appre- _ 
hension of the laws and limits of the 
human understanding ; and the same 
may be said of many other fp in 
his writings, which must be familiar 
to all who have studied under Mr 
Stewart. If, therefore, the Reviewer 
had made out, that certain parts of 
Bacon’s writings contain erroneous 
eneral views of science and of the 
uman mind, the proper conclusion 
would have been, not that all his 
general views on these subjects were 
erroneous, but that some of these were 
inconsistent with others. 
I do not pretend to judge whether 
this last was — fact with re- 
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gard to Bacon or not ; but I am by no 
means satisfied with the of the 
erroneousness of any of his general 
views, which are contained in the ar- 
ticle under consideration. The extracts 
from Bacon’s writings, intended as 
such, instead of shewing that he had 
‘* embraced an erroneous idea concern- 
ing the nature and object of science,” 
seem to me, when taken with the 
context, to do little more illus- 
trate Mr Stewart's own remark, that 
** in the extent and accuracy of his 
physical knowledge he was far inferior” 
even. *‘ to many of his predecessors.” 
Mr Stewart praises Bacon for having 
- stated his reflections and observa- 
tions on the operations of his own un- 
derstanding, and on the intellectual 
characters of others, in general, with- 
out the slightest reference to any 
physiological theory respecting their 
causes,” excepting that “ he assumes, 
on some occasions, the existence of 
animal spirits as the medium of com- 
munication between mind and body.” 
To this the Reviewer replies, that in 
one passage in the 4th book De Aug- 
mentis we sere ot he — 
treating physically the origin of the 
faeultion of the mind ; by ‘which he 
understands him to mean, inquiring 
into “‘ the proper seat and habitation 
of each faculty of the soul in the body 
and its organs.” But admitting this 
to be the meaning of Bacon, it is plain 
that he directs this inquiry to be car- 
ried on physically, as a branch of phy- 
siology ; and indeed, in the very pas- 
sage quoted in the Review, he assigns 
it its place in the Doctrina de Fcedere, 
as he calls it, or Exposition of the 
Laws of Union of and body. It 
is surely no proof of Bacon’s having 
mistaken the aim of the science of 
mind, that he should have recom- 
mended this collateral physiological in- 
uiry: and with respect to the inquiry 
itself, although the observations that 
have been since made have shewn that 
he entertained erroneous notions con- 
cerning it, as appears from his refer- 
ence to the * opinion of Plato, which 
seats understanding in the brain, 
courage in the heart, and sensuality in 
the liver,” yet I know of nothing 
which should have taught him, apriori, 
that they were erroneous. It is only by 
experiment and observation, that we 
know that a particular condition of the 
nervous system is the essential requi- 
site for the developement of the men 


tal phenomena ; and it is sti]l a 
tion, to what parts of that system 
particular condition must extend, ° Jy 
-our own times it has been maintained, 
that particular mental faculties igp 
connected with particular parts of the 
brain ; and although this theory hi 
been often and successfully 
as incongruous in its own parts, and 
as contrary to fact, yet I do not knoy 
that it has been regarded by any ofe 
as relating to a question which lies be, 
yond the reach of the human faculties, 
Again, Mr Stewart says, that Bacon 
has “ uniformly passed over, with 
silent contempt, the scholastic 
tions concerning the nature and & 
sence of mind, whether it be extended 
or unextended, have any relation to 
space or time,” &c. To this the Re. 
viewer answers, that in a im. 
mediately following one quoted by.Mr 
Stewart himself, Bacon, when speak. 
ing of what he calls “ spiraculum,” 
which the Reviewer interprets “ the 
sentient part of our nature,” but 
which is in fact the rational bo | 
our nature, alludes to the following 
inquiries: “‘ Whether it be native ’or 
adventitious, separable or in ible, 
mortal or immortal; and how farit 
be subject to the laws of matter:” and 
adds, that although questions of this 
kind may be “ more diligently sifted 
in philosophy than they have been, 
yet in the end they must be turned 
over-to religion.” By the terms sepm 
rable or inseparable, he says, Bacon 
meant, according to the language of 
the schools, extended or unextended. 
It is perhaps doubtful whether this 
was Bacon’s meaning ; but the ques 
tion is certainly an absurd one, and 
attention to it might probably’ have 
induced Mr Stewart to pare little 
the sentence above quoted ; we 
little abatement of his praise 
suffice, for Bacon has given his opinion 
pretty decisively of the whole set'of 
questions in the very next sentente, 
which the Reviewer has not al- 
though he has quoted the one before and 
the one after it. In that sentence he 
observes, “‘ Cum leges cceli et terme 
sint propria subjecta philosophie, quo- 
modo possitcognitio de substantia antme 
rationalis ex philosophia 00 ethaberi?” 
To any one who reads the whole pare 
graph (the third of the third chapter 
of the fourth book de Augmentis), it 
will be obvious, that the main object 
of Bacon in writing it (though he pre 
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ceeded cautiously), was the rejection 
of such questions from philosophy ; 
and that Mr Stewart’s ac- 
count of the matter is substantially 


Next, it, is stated ~ the Review, 
Bacon recommends inquiry into 
ot of what ‘he calls “ the 
sensitive or produced soul,” to which 
be allows a corporeal existence. But 
whoever reads the on this 
subject in Bacon (which immediately 
follows that last quoted), ‘will at once 
see that this inquiry comes under the 
head of the doctrine of animal spirits, 
sated by Mr Stewart as an exception 
to the general correctness of Bacon's 
views. 

The instances quoted by the Re- 

viewer, in which Bacon yielded to the 
illusion in regard to “‘ things 
working on the spirits of man by se- 
cret. sympathy and antipathy,” only 
prove that he was more cautious than 
was necessary (though not more than, 
consistently with his own principles 
and limited knowledge, he ought to 
have been) in applying to particular 
cases the general principle for the ex- 
ion of such phenomena, which 
he himself pointed out to other inquirers, 
“ quatenus scilicet ipsa imaginatio 
anime vel cogitatio perquam fixa, et 
veluti in fidem quandam exaltata, va~ 
leat ad immutandum corpus imagin- 
antis.” : 

As to the instances brought in re- 
futation of the assertion, that Bacon 
understood, better than his contempo~ 
raries, the ‘‘ limits, the laws, and re- 
sources of the human understanding,” 
they seem to me to be wholly incon- 
dusive. They are examples, of the 
practical conclusions which Bacon ex- 
pected to flow from the philosophy he 
recommended, and held out as induce- 
ments to the prosecution of it, but in 
pointing out which his ignorance of 
the details of physical science often 
led him Hy error. They are —— 
accordingly, of Bacon’ recommendi 
things to be attempted which are now 
believed to be impossible, but which 
are impossible, not in consequence of 
the limits of the human understanding, 
but of the laws of external nature. The 


instance on which the Reviewer seems 
most disposed to rest his argument is 
stated in the following words: “‘ So 
little can Bacon be pans mt as bevr 
ing risen in any great degree above 
the age in which he lived, with respect 
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= views — the proper aim of 
tlosophy, or roper limits of the 
human derlbrent eg Sion 
goes so far in his natural hi as to 


give us formal receipts for the making 
of gold, . and aes many other 
prodigies.” This, to he sure, is a great 
error ; but it is an error which proves, 
not that Bacon was net above his age 
Seen peuoere 

§ age in phy; » whi 
Mr Stewart admits. Eyen at the pre- 
sent day, who can say that gold. is an 
element? Butif the discovery of its 
composition be yet reserved. for some 
fortunate chemist, he need not flatter 
himself with the expectation that he 
will nape tans F nites have altered the 
proper aim 0: osophy, or enlarged 
the limits of the Sone understand- 
ing. 

There may be in Bacon’s 
writings, to prove that he did: not un- 
derstand the limits, laws, and re- 
sources of the human mind; but if 
there be, the Reviewer must have 
committed a double error, inasmuch 
as he must then. both have stated, as 
proofs of that charge, what are not 
proofs, and omitted to state what are 
proofs, 

Lastly, in proof of Bacon having 
entertained erroneous general views of 
philosophy, the Reviewer gives us a 
kind of abstract of the leading points 
of the fourth chapter of his third book 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, which is 
drawn up in such a manner as to come 
municate to one who has not read the 
original a very erroneous notion of the 
contents of that chapter. 

He states, that Bacon divides Natu- 
ral Philosophy into Metaphysics and 
Physics ; that he divides Metaphysics 
into the Science of Formal and of 
Final Causes, and considers it as much 
superior, in point of dignity and im- 
portance, to Physics. But he omits,to 
state, 1, That Bacon has expressly 
warned the reader, that he uses the 
term Metaphysics in a sense peculiar 
to himself, and which incluiles the most 
important of the inquiries. now referred 
pay ey ph Phi Boh yt 
homines, nos vocabulum metaphysice 
usurpare, sensu a recepto et 
pitta hy, &c. ; and, 2, That under 
the name of the Science of Formal 
Causes, he here recommends the very 
inquiry into the general laws of nature 
on which the phenomena of the uni- 
verse depend, the prosecution of which 


, 
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has led to all the discoveries which 


but that 
mended in it is the same w 
Stewart as the proof of Bacon’s 
knowledge of the laws and limits of 
the understanding, will appear even 
from a single sentence, in which he 
sums up his objections to what had 
been previously done in the inquiri 
herecommends. ‘‘ Radix mali hujus, 
ut et omnium, ea est: quod homines 
et propere nimis, et nimis longe, ab 
experientia et rebus particularibus, 
cogitationes suas divellere et abstrahere 
consueverunt, et suis meditationibus 
et argumentationibus se totos dedere.” 
The Reviewer professes, indeed, not 
to understand the precise meaning 
which Bacon attaches to the term 
al cause. I believe he will no-« 
posse find it better explained than in 
e following passage from Mr Play- 
fair’s Preliminary Discourse. ‘ The 
Sorm of any quality in body is some- 
thing convertible with that quality ; 
that is, where it exists, the quality is 
present, and where the quality is pre- 
sent, the form must be so likewise. 


Thus, if tran cy in bodies be the 
thing inquired after, the form of it is 
something that, wherever it is found, 
there is 


cy; and vice versa, 
wherever there is , that 
which we have called the form is like- 
wise present. The form, then, differs 
in nothing from the cause, only we 
apply the word cause where it is event 
or ge that is the effect. When 
the effect or result is a permanent 
quality, we speak of the form or es- 
sence.” By the study of physical 
causes, Bacon means the observation 
of individual events uniformly suc- 
ceeding each other in the order of 
time ; by that of formal causes, the 
investigation of the general laws of 
nature on which these depend. 

The reader can now understand the 
meaning of a sentence which the Re- 
viewer quotes with much seeming 
complacency, in illustration of the ex- 
travagance of Bacon’s views, but which 
he has not quoted entire. Bacon’s 
words are, “ Cause Physice novis in- 
ventis, in simili materia lucem et an- 
sam probent : At qui Formam aliquam 
novit, novit etiam ultimam possibilita- 
tem superinducendi naturam illam in 
omnigenam materiam.” In appli- 
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pa to A —— mentioned by 
Mr ir, the foregoing sen 
might have been illustrated aaates 
He who has once seen the making 
glass, knows how to form, dt 
time, a transparent substanee petra 
and alkali; but he who shall dis. 
cover the general law on which tran. 
sparency depends, will know the ‘ql. 
timate possibility” of making all sub. 
stances transparent ; that is, he will 
know what change must be 

upon all substances before they can 
become transparent. As to whether 
he can effect that change or not, that 
must of course, in every case, depend 
on the other lawsof nature r ore be 

That Bacon’s meaning was nof't 
the knowledge of a form must in every 
ease lead to the power of bestowing 
that form on any species of matter, 
seems quite clear, from his not having 
used the simple expression, can su 
induce, but the circuitous and guarded 
one, ‘‘ knows the ultimate possibility 
of superinducing.” 

Bacon was sanguine of the effect of 
the mode of investigation in physics 
which he taught, in leading to useful 
discoveries. It was by holding out 
this expectation, that he so to 
divert men of science from the vain 
and useless pursuits in which he 
found them engaged ;—and although 
his limited knowledge of the de 
tails of physical science led him to 
some erroneousanticipations, yet, when 
we compare his sublime views of 
the ultimate dominion of man over 
nature, with the new powers which we 
have acquired, and are daily acquiring, 
by following the light of his genius, 
instead of doubting whether he rose 
above the age in which he lived, we 
shall often be disposed to think that 
he has risen above our own. 


Concerning the merits of the Carte- 
sian philosophy, as well as of that of 
Bacon, the Reviewer makes a great 
parade of the difference of opinion be- 
tween him and Mr Stewart, which 
however dwindles down to compata- 
tive insignificance when mimutély ex- 
amined. I have already stated, that 
the account given here of the writer's 
own views of the science of mind, 80 
far as I can understand it, does not 
seem to militate at all against Mr Stew- 
art’s; and with respect to the merits 
of Des Cartes himself, the author and 
his. Reviewer can hardly be said to be 
at issue, the former praising what the 
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jatter does not blame, and the latter 
blaming what the former does not 


: The censure of the Review 
pes Cartes is directed entirely against 
his doubts of the evidence of our senses 
and@ our reason. ‘The d of the 
censure is, I think, much greater than 
was necessary, because ‘‘ the shadows 
by which the science of mind has been 
haunted ever since,” and which the 
Reviewer su to have been con- 
jured up entirely by those doubts, 
t rather to be charged upon the 
jdeal theory, which, aecording to the 
statement of Dr Reid, “‘ led Des Cartes 
to think, that he ought not to trust 
to his senses without proof of their 
veracity,” and, at everits, was 
the true parent of the ticism of 
Berkeley and Hume ; and likewise 
because, at least according to Reid, 
Des Cartes’s complaints of the fallacies 
of sense were generally borrowed from 
wore ancient philosophers. But it 
should be particularly remarked, that 
Mr Stewart is so far from approving of 
these doubts of Des Cartes, that he 
distinctly states, in various parts of his 
writings, that the evidence of consci- 
ousness, on which Des Cartes proceed 
ed, “ rests on the same foundation with 
other kind of belief to which we 
are'determined by the constitution of 
The Reviewer remarks 
on the absurdity of hoping “‘ to show 
by reasoning the abstract credibility of 
our reason ;” and to the same purpose 
Mr Stewart observes, in the very pas- 
before us, “ That a vicious circle 
is involved in every appeal to the in- 
tellectual powers, in proof of their own 
credibility ;” and accordingly, he char- 
acterizes the —— steps of Des 
Cartes in philosophy as ‘‘ extravagant 
and h ;’ and expressly states, 
that “ the glory of having pointed out 
to his successors the true method of 
studying the theory of mind, is almost 
all that can be claimed by Des Cartes 
in logical and metaphysical science.” 
Mr Stewart's praise of Des Cartes is 
founded on his “ clear and ise idea 
of that operation of the understanding 
(distinguished afterwards in Locke's 
Essay by the name of Reflection), 
the medium of which all our 
know of mind is exclusively to be 


obtained,—of the essential subservien- 
of this power to every conclusion 
t can be formed with respect to the 
mental phenomena, and of th 


e futility 
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of every theory which would attem 
to explain them by cspileeste 
ed from the material world.” To this 
praise the Reviewer makes no distinct 
objection, but he throws out two ob- 
servations on it; which I shall briefly 
consider. 


wl: tes 8, that *‘ the peculiarity of 
es Cartes s.opinions on the subject of 
consciousness, consists in: om 
truth is not merely made known to us 


by means of consciousness, which would 
be a self-evident observation, but that: 
it essentially, and by definition, depends 
on this last, in such a manner, as that 
whatever ideas we perceive with clear- 
nessand precision are necessarily true.” 
This doctrine, the Reviewer adds, 
“* approaches very nearly to what may 
be called the —— article in the phi- 
losophy of Dr Reid ;” but, neverthe- 
less, he thinks Mr Stewart is precipi- 
tate in concluding that it is true. Now, 
whether this doctrine be the peculiari- 
ty of Des Cartes’s opinions on this sub- 
ject or not, it certainly is not the cir- 
cumstance which Mr Stewart considers 
as iar, and for which he praises 
him. And I beg leave to ask, in what 
part of the writings, either of Dr Reid 
or Mr Stewart, is this doctrine main- 
tained to be true? or rather, to what 
doctrine of these writers is the proposi- 
tion here stated, in language very dif- 
ferent indeed from theirs, considered 
as equivalent ?—What is here called 
* the leading article in the philosophy 
of Dr Reid,” is, I presume, the confi- 
dence which he reposed in what he 
ealled principles of common sense, to 
which Mr Stewart has given the name 
of “ fundamental laws of human be- 
lief,” and which he is at 8 to dis- 
tinguish by three tests (taken from the 
writings of Buffier) ;—1. That the 
propositions refi to them are uni- 
versally believed ; 2. That it is im- 
possible for any disputant either to at- 
tack or defend them, except by pro- 
positions which are neither more ma- 
nifest nor more certain than them- 
selves ; and 3. That their ical in- 
fluence extends even to indivi- 
duals who affeet to dispute their autho- 
rity.* If the Reviewer intends to 
question the correctness of this “‘lead- 
ing article of Dr Reid’s philosophy,” 
he will have ample opportunities of so 
doing, when considering the subse~ 
quent part of Mr Stewart's work ; but 





* See Stewart’s Elements, vol. 2. p. 79. 
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in the meantime, I have only to add, 

Samuapiesinapsionah ane altens an 
exp ion nature 

of evidence which naturally be- 

eas te our opinions, according to the 

i t circumstances connected with 

the eC tive sources from which these 


ought to themselves to rm, 
and when he speaks of the a ity 
of hoping, “‘ by reasoning, to show the 


abstract crédibility of our reason,” he 
has himself come fully as near the 
leading point of Reid’s philosophy as 
ever Des Cartes did. 

2. It is stated in the Review, that 
some of the ancient philosophers per- 
ceived, before Des Cartes, “‘ that our 
idea of mind is not direct but relative,” 
and therefore understood, although 
they did not formally maintain, that 
“* nothing comprehensible by the im- 
agination can be at all subservient to 
the knowledge of mind.” But, with- 
out stopping to inquire~whether the 
sentences to this effect quoted from 
Cicero really express the opinions of 
Des Cartes on this subject, in their 
full extent and practical application, it 
is surely unnecessary to observe, that 
it is one thing to make a just observa- 
tion on a point in philosophy, and an- 
other to lay down a distinct and cor- 
rect philosophical rule, and adhere to 
it systematically, in opposition to all 
theory, and in defiance of all author- 
ity. Mr Stewart has shown, even 
in modern npr? and “ive the full 
developement of the principle in ques- 
tion, ‘ the strong bias of shallow 
reasoners to relapse into the same 
scholastic errors, on this subject, from 
which Des Cartes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Reid, have so successfully 
laboured to emancipate the mind.” 
The ancients not only did not lay it 
down formally as a first principle, 
that ‘‘ nothing comprehensible by the 
imagination can be at all subservient 
to the knowledge of mind,” but they 
have been much belied, if they did not 
attempt, in practice, to e many 
things, comprehensible ony. the 
imaginati a Ayparmader pc ong 
ledge. This sort of philosophy Des 
Cartes overthrew. In the dnaie but 
emphatic e of Dr Reid, “ that 
reverence for hard words and dark no~ 


tions, by which men’s understanding 
had been strangled in early years, was 
now turned into contempt, and every 
thing doubted which was not clearly 
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and distinctly understood. This ig the 
spirit of the Cartesian philosophy, and, 
is a more important acquisition to mane 
kind than any of its particular tenets « 
— - pone Dong spirit so zealous. 
y, an ing it, so successfully, 
Des Cartes deserves immortal honour,’ 
I cannot help inviting the attention, 
of the reader to the striking contrast 
between the timid and querulons tone 
in which the Reviewer complains.of 
the discredit ‘‘ brought on the Sciengg 
of Mind, by Des Cartes’s rashness,” and 
admonishes future writers not to “vens, 
ture on similar experiments,”—and the 
liberal and manly manner in which Dp 
Reid, even when engaged in correcti 
the errors of that author, pays his wilt 
ing tribute of admiration to the spirit 
and freedom of his philosophical ine 


quiries. ’ 

On the defence which is made ig 
the Review, against the attack contains 
ed in Mr Stewart's work on the Enga 
lish seats of learning, I should. not 
have offered any comments, if that 
defence had not seemed to me to cons 
tain an error in point of logic, of which 
one who pretends to no knowledge of 
the facts may nevertheless be permit. 
ted to judge. Mr Stewart's accusa 
tion is simply, that antiquated, fool. 
ish, and erroneous doctrines in logic 
and metaphysics, are taught in these 
universities. To this it would bea 
perfectly fair answer to say, and prove 
by statements and reasonings, that the 
doctrines there taught are not foolish 
or erroneous, but wise and true. But 
when the Reviewer answers, that those 
institutions ‘‘ are manifestly projected 
with a view to many other objects” 
than facilitating the progress of science, 
and rearing a succession of professors 
and philosophers, Mr Stewart 
surely retort, Are they projected with 
a view to any objects, the attainment 
of which requires that folly and error 
should be taught in them? If they 
are not, then the argument remains 
in its full force, because those other 
objects may be pursued, and yet truth 
and wisdom be taught. If they are 
then they are deserving of more severe 
reprobation than any that Mr Stewart 
has bestowed on them. 

I shall conclude with an observae 
tion, which applies not only to this are 
ticle but likewise to the former article 
in the Review from which I have 
made some extracts. It is, that the 
phraseology which these writers have 
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‘Stewart's doctrines, is so very different 
from his, as to occasion much 
‘gassment to one who wishes to form a 


‘the phenomena of though 


They must 





ed in controverting some of Mr 
embar- 


on the con . Thus, 


judgmen 


t 
‘when they speak of “‘ conceiving ideas 


the imagination,” of “ perceiving 
> i clearly,” of conceptions and ab- 


‘stractions, as “ the objects about which 


the mind is conversant,” of dividing 
icy taunt be 
and opinions,” &c. must 

Shes, thet they use these terms in a 
sense very different from that in which 
they are employed by Mr Stewart. 

dis be aware, that this 
author has been at great pains to fix 


1 ise and definite terms for the 
eed metaphysical writers. The a- 


ion of his phraseology would have 
ooroled their readers, most of whom 
must be supposed to be acquainted 
with Mr Stewart’s writings, to judge 


‘much more easily than they now can 


of the accuracy of their reasonings ; 
and was the simple and obvious way 
of preventing any verbal misconcep- 
tions and consequent useless contro- 
versy.. If, indeed, they disapprove of 
his phraseology, they may well be ex- 
‘cused for not having adopted it ; but 
they can hardly be excused for not 
having stated their objections to it, 
and pointed out the circumstances in 
which it differs from their own. But if 
they think that a correct, uniform, and 
definite phraseology is not of the utmost 
importance in logic and metaphysics, 
then they maintain an opinion which 
is directly opposed to that of the great- 
est authorities on those subjects, and 
for which it was still more incumbent 
on them to assign their reasons. * 


lige 
BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 


SceneA Churchyard. 


O nUsH’D be our souls as this Burial- 
sak let cur ttt wisheut o:epend 


Glide o’er the mournful clay ; 

For lo! two radiant Creatures flitting _ 

O’er the grave-stones ! now moveless sitting 

On a low funeral mound ! ’Tis day ! 

And, but that ghosts where’er they rove 

Do in their breathless beauty love 

The cold, the wan, and the silent light 

O’er the Church-yard shed, by the Queen 
of Night, 

Sure sister-shades were They ! 
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—Of many ’tis the holy faith, 
K’er from the dying frame 


On wings of Paradise descend, 

The grave of Innocence to kiss, 

And tears of an immortal birth 

With human tears to blend ! 

Aye! there sit! like earthly Creatures 
With softer, sadder, fainter features ! 

A Halo round each head ; 

Fair Things ! whose earthly course is o’er, 
And who bring from some far distant shore 


The beauty that on earth wore,’ 
With the silence of the rhe 


The dream of Ghost and Angel fades, - 

And I gaze upon two Orphan-Maids, 

Frail Creatures, doom’d to die ! 

Spirits may be fair in their heavenly sleep, 

But sure when mortal Beings 

In tears a beauty lies more deep, 

The glimmering of ity ! 

Their aged Friend in slumber lies, 

And hath closed for an hour the only eyes 

That ever cheered their orphan-state, 

At the hour of birth left desolate ! 

She sleeps! and now these Maids have come 

With mournful hearts to this mournful 
home, 

Led here by a pensive train 

Of thoughts still brooding on the dead ! 

For they have watched the breast of Pain 

Till it moved not on its bed, 

The lifeless lips be oy or prest, 

And many a ghostly body drest, 

And framed the shroud for the corse of bose 

That lay unheeded and alone, 

When all its Friends were dead and gone ! 


So they walk not to yon breezy mountain 
To sit in the shade of its silvery fountain, 
And ’mid that lofty air serene 

Forget the dim and wailing scene 

That spreads beneath their feet ! 

They walk not down yon fairy stream 
Whose liquid lapses sweet, 

Might wrap them in some happy dream 
Of a pure, calm, far retreat, 

As on that rivulet seems to flow, 
Escaping from a world of Wo! 

But this still realm is their delight, 
And hither they refrain 

Communion with the Dead to hold ! 
Peaceful, as at the fall of night, 

Two little Lambkins gliding white 
Return unto the gentle air 
That sleeps within the Fold. 

Or like two Birds to their lonely nest, 
Or wearied waves to their bay of rest, 
Or fleecy clouds, when their race is run, 
That hang, in their own beauty blest, 
”Mid the calm that sanctifies the west 
Around the setting Sun. 
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Phantoms! ye waken to mine eye 
Sweet trains of earthly imagery ! 
Whate’er on Nature’s breast is found 
In loveliness without a sound, 
That silent seems to soul and sense, 
Xmblem of perfect Innocence ! 
‘Too sais Some Supe Saas 
On mossy bank at Evening’s 9 
And happy in the gentle weather, 
In beauty disappear ! 
Two flowers upon the moor, 
Litingup their yell = 

up their yellow 
To meet the balm of the slumbering air. 
Two Sea-birds from the troubled ocean 
Floating with a snowy motion, 
In the absence of the gale 
Over a sweet inland vale! — 


ACCOUNT OF A CURIOUS THEATRICAL 
REPRESENTATION AT STRASBOURG, 


Strasbourg, 20th Sept. 1816. 


MY DEAR SIR, 
I wrore to you on the 28th ult. from 
Wasselonne, which is at a 
risoned by Austrian troops, of whose 
appearance and discipline I then gave 
you some account. I left that town 
on the 30th, and reached this the 
same evening, where I have remained 
ever since. Amongst the sights of 
this place there is a tolerable theatre, 
for the alternate ion of 
French and German plays, and I have 
seen several of the compositions of the 
most celebrated dramatists of wre 
country got up in a very respectable 
sule~ak thon the chief favourites 
appear to be Moliere and Schiller, 
whose names adorn the oe 
here in the same manner that those of 
Thomson and Home do the theatre of 
Edinburgh. A few nights ago, hay- 
ing finished the business of the dey, I 
agreed to accompany an English lady 


and gentleman who are here on their 
way to Switzerland, to witness the 


performance of a play. 


Having taken our seats, I entered 
5 


Curious Theatrical Representation. 






into conversation with an officer 
happened to be in the same pe 
learned, with astonishment, that, in. 
stead of @ tragedy or comedy, the 
night’s entertainment was to consigt 
of a representation, by the 
of actors, of some of the princi 
events in the life of our Saviour. 4 
it was some time from the hour of 
commencement, I indulged myself in 
conjectures on the probable nature of 
the exhibition I was about to behold, 
I recalled to mind the earliest accounts 
of the drama in Greece, Italy, France, 
England, and other countries. I re 
membered that dramatic amusements 
had been primarily considered as ce. 
remonies of a religious nature; that 
tragedy, now matured by the experi- 
ence of ages, owed its origin to the 
pious wish of barbarians to appease an 
offended Deity ; that, in later times, 
the monks selected certain events from 
the Sacred Writings as the subjects of 
theatrical representation, which ob 
tained the name of Miracles or Mys 
teries, and which, however objection- 
able they might now appear, were well 
calculated, at.a time when reading 
and writing were confined almost en- 
tirely to the clergy, to convey to the 
audience, and impress ly upon 
their minds, a knowledge of holy writ. 
I recollected, also, that so late as the 
time of James the First, a mystery 
was exhibited at Oxford before that 
monarch and his queen, in which 
Adam and Eve are said to have been 
represented on the stage in almost 
their primitive simplicity, without 
giving the smallest offence to the spec- 
tators—the authority of the first book 
of the Pentateuch being then held 
sufficient to warrant the representation 
of any of the facts which that sacred 
volume contains. 
While my mind was musing on 
— of this kind, the curtain drew 
“up, an digs yed, mid-way between 
the stage and ceiling, a ei person 
nting an angel moving his 
wings with a gentle winnowing mo- 
tion, and regarding, at the same time, 
with looks of benign complacency, @ 
young woman, whose eyes were fixed 
on him with the most reverential awe, 
—all the while the harmonica, 4 
most heavenly instrument, conc 
from yiew, played a sacred tune, 
which added greatly to the delusion 
of the scene. You will scarcely, I 
think, require to be informed, that 
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this mted the annunciation, 
(fannonciation ) after the celebrated 
pieture by Guido ; at least if you had 

‘ it with me, you who have 
seen that famous a ee have 
‘nstantly recognised a striking resem- 
a ‘nd would have acknowledged 
the artist’s inferiority in conveying to 
the mind the deepest feelings of reli- 

Scarcely had the slight mur- 
mur of approbation, or rather of de- 

‘sht and satisfaction, which followed 
the falling of the curtain, subsided, 
when it was again drawn up, disclos- 
ing the shepherds at the manger (/es 

urs pres la créche), after the 
t picture of Dominechino, the 
onica playing as in the former 
gene. ‘The third scene, likewise ac- 
ied by the same delightful in- 
strument, was the adoration of the 
wise men (les mages), after the pic- 
ture by Rembrandt. The next re- 
nted the miracle performed by 
our Saviour on the young man of 
Nain (le jeune homme de Nain ressus- 
cité), by raising him to life from the 
bier on which he was carried out from 
the house of his widowed mother, af- 
ter the picture by Leonardo da Vinci. 
The and last scene of this first 
act was the appearance of Christ to 
two of his disciples at Emmaus (les 
disciples 4 Emaiis), where, as he sat at 
meat, he discovered himself to them 
in the breaking of bread. Picture by 
Titian. These two last scenes were 
accompanied by the organ. 

I had now a little time for reflecting 
on the strange and unexpected sight 
I had witnessed, and to — on 
the iety of representing the most 
aauhe salt, as a spectacle for idlers, 
—of laying before a promiscuous as- 
semblage, and within the walls of an 
unsanctified house, such hallowed 
subjects, as the infancy, youth, and 
manhood of our Saviour personified 
by mere mortals,—and of a 
even his last agonies in so natural an 
painfully distinct a form before the 
serises, as to leave little or nothing to 
be filled up by the imagination. Such 
exhibitions in Scotland would not now 
be tolerated, nor would many Roman 
Catholics in Britain approve of dra- 
mas of this kind, although they un- 
doubtedly would have less objection 
to them than those of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, as, from the pictures in 
their churches, they are more in the 
ms of seeing the sufferings of the 

ou. IT. 


martyrs, and the passion of Christ, 
made, so far as canvass will permit of 
it, the objects of the external senses ; 
and what I have now seen, is but go- 
ing a step farther. 

But whatever a man. may think in 
his cooler moments on this point, I 
do solemnly assure you, that, during 
the representation, so striking is the 
effect produced on the beholder, that 
he is lost to the perception of every 
object around him, save the figures on 
the stage, who all bear so strong a re« 
semblance to the best pictures we have 
of the sacred characters they personi- 
fy, that no one who has taken even a 
common interest in painting, can pos- 
sibly mistake any of the characters. 
How this strange resemblance is pro- 
duced, I-cannot learn ; the likenesses 
are too striking to be occasioned mere- 
ly by a minute attention to dress ; it 
would be in vain to suppose them na- 
tural in groups of so great a magni- 
tude ; and there was not the slightest 
appearance of masks. The figures of 
our Saviour and of the Virgin were 
particularly admirable. The curlin 
chesnut locks, the flowing beard, an 
aspect more than human of the man 
of sorrow, were beyond description. 
The Virgin was attired after the man- 
ner of Raphael’s famous _picture,* 
which she en resembled in every 
feature. It is this most remarkable 
circumstance, the strength of the like- 
nesses, which, more than any other, 
excited my admiration and astonish- 
ment; without it, indeed, the whole 
exhibition would have been totally 
uninteresting.—But I must now has- 
ten, if my paper will allow me, to fin- 
ish the account of this sacred drama. 

The first scene of the second act was 
the Lord’s Supper (/a sainte céne) ; 
the twelve at table, as in the picture 
by Guido; and the disciple whom 
Jesus loved leaning on his bosom. 
The next was the washing of feet (le 
lavement des pieds), in which our Sa- 
viour is represented on his knees be- 
fore Simon Peter. Picture by Rubens. 
The scourging previous to the cru- 
cifixion (la flagellation) was the third 
scene of this act, and was accompanied 
by the voices of females singing in 
parts. This scene contained a great 
number of persons, as, besides Jesus, 
Pontius Pilate, the chief priests, and 





* The celebrated Madonna di Bologna, 
now at Dresden. 
Y 
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the executioner, with upraised hand, 

ready to strike, the remote part of the 

stage was covered with Roman soldiers 
and Jewish rabble. The arrangement 
of this scene had been taken, I thought, 
from the picture by Salvator Rosa. 
The crown of thorns (la couronne 
dépines) was the fourth and con- 
cluding scene of this act. Picture by 
Spagnoletto. It represented Jesus ar- 
rayed in a magnificent robe of purple, 
and holding a reed in his right hand. 
He was in the midst of his persecu- 
tors, some of. whom were kneeling in 
mockery before him. This scene, like 
the former, was accompanied by a 
plaintive song. 

The drop scene now fell for the 
second time; and on being again 
raised, displayed the crucifixion (le 
crucifiement) in all its horrors. The 
persons introduced here, were the same 
as in the last scene, with the addition 
of the mother of Jesus, the two Marys, 
and the malefactors; but this most 
striking scene was very short, owing 
either to the painful nature of the 
subject, or to the inability of those on 
the cross, to bear a longer suspension 
by the arms and head. Picture by 
Rubens. The descent from the cross 
(la descente de la croix) was likewise 
a short scene, ending as soon as the 
body was received into the arms of 
Joseph of Arimathea. Picture by 
Raphael. Our Saviour’s resurrection 
from the dead (la reésurrection), 
with an accompaniment of a power- 
ful organ, was the last scene. Pic- 
ture by Annibal Caracci. Here the 
keepers appointed by the chief priests 
and Pharisees appear watching at the 
mouth of the sepulchre, the door of 
which is blocked up by a great stone ; 
the angel of the Lord descends, rolls 
back the stone with apparently super- 
human strength, and sits upon it: 
the keepers fall down senseless, Jesus 
rises from the dead, and while he is 
ascending towards heaven, the curtain 

‘Thus ended this awful repre- 
sentation, the remembrance of which, 
from its striking character, heightened 
by the unexpected manner in which I 
witnessed it, can never be effaced from 
my memory. 

On reflecting dispassionately on the 
propriety of dramatizing sacred events, 
I think it may safely be asserted, that 
as far as the exhibition I have been 
endeavouring to describe went, that 
no harm was done, farther than that 
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certain remarkable occurrences were 
represented, without sufficient atten, 
tion having been bestowed on the or. 
der of time in which they happened, 
The appearance of our Saviour;for 
instance, to the two diciples at Em. 
maus, which, you will observe, was 
represented as having taken place be. 
fore the institution of the Lord’s Sy 
per, when in fact that event did not 
occur till after his resurrection, might 
mislead many. It is an anachronism 
which can only be accounted for by 
saying, that after so striking a scene 
as that which represents the resurreg. 
tion, with all its dreadful and 
accompaniments, the sound of. the 
earthquake, and the rolling away of 
the stone, the meeting at Emmaus 
would have appeared tame and desti. 
tute of stage effect. But the shortest 
and perhaps the best answer which 
can be given to this explanation is, 
that if there is any reason for not re. 
presenting an occurrence in the order 
of time in which it actually happened, 
it had better be left out altogether. 
In this representation, unlike the 
mysteries or miracles which were for. 
merly acted in England, there was 
not a word spoken ; and with ex 
tion of scenes fourth and fifth of the 
first act, and second and third of the 
last act, little or no motion. Each 
scene was a simple representation of a 
particular event in the history of our 
Saviour, accurately copied from a pi 
ture by some celebrated master. T 
masters, to the best of my ability, I 
have named to you: there may be 
some errors, but in general I think 
you will find me correct. I have also 
given you the French title of each 
scene as it took place. You cannot 
fail to have observed another circum- 
stance in which this exhibition differed 
materially from the old miracle-plays 
represented in England ; I allude to 
the omission of subjects requiring the 
introduction of those Persons in the 
Godhead, whose spiritual and unmixed 
nature (whatever may be thought of 
the introduction of other sacred char- 
acters) marks them out so strongly as 
improper subjects for personification. 
The devil also, who, as Mr Warton 
informs us, was the principal per- 
former in the English mysteries, 
whose duty it was to roar for 
amusement of the audience, has here 
no part assigned him ; and I confess, 
however much the mob might delight 
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in seeing him punished 
harlequin of the piece (another absurd 
and useless character in the old mys- 
teries,) I think his absence good com- 
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a 
NEW GOLD COINAGE. 


MR EDITOR, 
Atruoucu we had not possessed com- 
lete and direct evidence as to the fact 
of the new gold coin being rapidly dis- 
ing from circulation, the slight- 
est attention to the cireumstances un- 
der which it has been paid, would 
satisfy us that such must really be the 
case. A single sovereign weighs 
5 dwts 3,274 grs, and consequently 
four sovereigns weigh 1 oz. 0 dwts 
13,096 grs. But as one ounce of gold 
bullion, at present, sells in the market 
for 80s., it is obvious that the melters 
of the coin must secure a profit of 
about 13 grs of gold, or 2s. 2d., very 
nearly, on the fusion of every four 
sovereigns, or 64d. on each. Now 
this is a state of things which appears 
to me to call loudly for attention. 
The nation has incurred a very large 
expense by the late coinage, and sure- 
ly it must be held as the acmé of folly 
to persist in issuing the coin, when it 
must be immediately melted down. To 
attempt, however, to prevent its fusion, 
by any legal enactments, would be 
p fw A reduction of the price of 
bullion is the only way in which the 
evil can be checked; and that can 
only be effected by lessening the quan- 
tity of government paper, or exchequer 
bills, in circulation, and by obliging 
the whole notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and of the different country 
banks, to be paid in specie on demand. 
It is ridiculous to imagine, that while 
several hundreds of banking establish- 
ments, whose profits must in a great 
measure depend on the amount of 
their notes in circulation, can issue 
their paper without any check, coin of 
standard weight and purity will also 
continue to circulate. No such an- 
omaly can take place. The internal 
transactions of the country will be 
carried on by means of the depreciated 
medium ; and the precious metals 
will be melted down and exported. 
_ Much, however, as all fluctuations 
in the value of the currency are to be 
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deprecated, as tending to render every 
commercial transaction a kind of gam- 
bling speculation, and as fundamen- 
tally vitiating every contract,—still it 
does not appear that the circulation of 
gold coin is at all necessary to guard 
against these evils. On the contrary, 
it has been shown to be an idle waste 
of the national resources. By adopt- 
ing Mr Ricardo’s happy and original 
idea, of making bank-notes yale in 
bullion, we should have all de securi- 
ty of a gold currency without any of 
its expense. No over-issue of bank 
paper could take place; and, at the 
same time, all the multiplied and 
heavy expenses of mintage, and the 
loss occasioned by the tear and wear 
of the coins, would be saved to the 
country.—I may perhaps enter at 
greater length upon this subject at a 
future opportunity. In the mean 
time, I am, &c. M. 
Edinburgh, \1th Nov. 1817. 


a 
THE KNIGHTS ERRANT. 
No I. 


Tia Barrouey ; 


Some modern geniuses have thought 
om to be of the opinion, that high 
civilization and science detract some- 
thing from the proper character of our 
nature, and that a very refined nation 
is very near being no nation at all. I 
confess that I have no faith in such 
paradoxes, when stated in the broad 
words of a Rousseau ; but what is quite 
false in the general, may, in a particu- 
lar instance, be most true; and al- 
though I must always believe science 
to be a good, I have no great difficulty 
in conceiving that there may be a 
science which is an evil. The study of 
statistics is, I think, a dangerous no- 
velty ; I can foresee, from its progress, 
consequences of the most alarming na- 
ture. I have no doubt, that the de- 
gradation and fall of particular states 
is very likely to result from the in- 
creasing accuracy with which, by the 
kindness of a set of dry and unima- 
ginative arithmeticians, great nations 
are put to school and taught to cal- 
culate, in black and white, the exact 
amount of their comparative powers of 
doing harm. 

In former times, men estimated the 
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power of states by the nature of the 
achievements they performed, but now 
a-days we count their forces ; and no- 
thing is more evident in our eyes, than 
that a monarch, possessed of thirty 
millions of men and thirty millions of 
revenue, must in the end succeed in 
working the ruin of any neighbour 
who has only a population of two mil- 
lions, and a corresponding income at 
his command. 

Since statesmen began to deal in 
statistics, the following consequences 
have appeared : 

I. Large states are delighted with an 
opportunity of making war upon sm 
ones. The character of the enemy be- 

ins to be less thought of ; ad by 
Grins less thought of, becomes in a 
short time less worthy of thought. 
We consider not what are the moral 
qualities of those we shall invade, but 
only what sort of a nce their 
numbers will make, when after 
the Italian method, in the opposite 
page of our ledger, and we calculate 
our ability to meet a war exactly as a 
merchant would his ability to meet a 


II. Small states, on the contrary, 
have grown very timorous. They are 
no longer animated and inspired by 
the memory of former actions, and the 
consciousness of moral strength. The 
reflect, that if two millions be sub- 
tracted from thirty millions, there still 
remains a balance of twenty-eight mil- 
lions. They consider themselves as 
just so much minus, and lose no time 
in seeking to make some composition 
with their great Croesus of a creditor. 
Had Athens and Persia understood 
statistics, Themistocles would have re- 
presented to his countrymen, that it 
was absurd to think of carrying on a 
war against Xerxes,—that they ab- 
solutely had not the materiel. 

III. Every great nation is filled 
with the lust of conquest, exactly as a 
merchant is filled with the lust of 
lucre. The more she balances her 
books, the more she is tempted to 
plunge into new adventures. She is 
always for making some additions to 
her counting-house, and hiring in a 
more formidable array of clerks. She 
has acquired the habit of going on 
change, and cannot for the world think 
of retiring to enjoy the profits of her 
trade in the midst of her family in 
the country. 

IV. In former times the desire of 
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war and conquest was confined. to, 
few individual princes, who ha) 
to be cursed with a bold fiery 
temperament, and a restless thirsting 
after glory. Such princes were no 
very common, for characters of the 
sort are at all times rare among 
and the greater proportion of 
always prefer snugness and quiet en. 
joyment of what they have, to hazard. 
ous attempts at acquisition. Where. 
ever there happened to be no such 
prince, the world was sure to enjoy 
season of peacefulness and 
But now war is the business, not of a 
hot-headed monarch with a sword.at 
his side, but of a pale, clever, alge. 
braical secretary with a pen. behind 
his ear ;—wars are proclaimed, not by 
a Fecialis tossing a ee torch over 
the frontier, and invoking the Gods 
to pour down their thunder on the ad. 
versary, but by a genteel French let. 
ter from one Minister to another, be. 
ginning “ Excellence,” and _ ending 
** agreez les temoignages.”” Yours, 
Sir Dacryon, 
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Amonest the various species of govern- 
ment to which, in different ages and 
different regions of the earth, civilized 
man is found subjected, we can scaree- 
ly trace the form of a pure democracy. 
Every where we see large portions of 
mankind submitting, without resist. 
ance, to a scanty number of rulers, who 
seem to hold their power and their 
existence at the mercy of the thousands 
they govern with arbitrary authority. 
It seems as if man, when he ceases to 
be a savage, becomes so incapable of 
liberty, that even the blind unreason- 
ing multitude is conscious of the inca 
pacity, and justly fears self-dependence 
more than all the afflictions of tyranny. 

We must not therefore be surprised, 
if the tranquillity and permanence of 
a system of government is not always 
measured by the happiness it secures 
to its subjects. We must not wonder 
if those fortunate periods, which exhi- 
bit freedom in union with the beauty 
of civilization, draw rapidly to a close: 
while the systems of power, which 
reach back to the darkest antiquity, 
and to which the laws of nature seem 
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to have assi no determinate dura- 
tion, are those in which all human 
rights and enjoyments are trampled 
peneath a lawless and insulting despot- 
im. We must not wonder, if the 
rulers of states soon discovered how 
unimportant was the welfare of the 
nation to their authority ; and if the 
pad passions of men, unchecked by 
fear, and inflamed by the consciousness 
of unlimited power, filled the courts of 

inces with crimes, and their realms 
with sorrow and desolation. 

It might be imagined, that any spec- 
ulation on events 
ly make us more intimately acquaint- 
al with the various aspects of buinan 
wretchedness. But the same history 
which records the guilt and the misery 
of man, preserves too the remembrance 
of his greatness ; and the inquiry which 
discovers to us the effects of sovereign 
authority, under the opposed cireum- 
stances of acquisition and me ome | 
transmission, will lead us throug 
scenes of society where barbarous vio- 
lence is redeemed by high and gene- 
rous virtues, or where the severity of 
absolute power is compensated by the 
quiet happiness ot’ domestic affections ; 
and sometimes it will turn our thoughts 
on those princes, who, in despite of the 
seductions of royalty, have toiled for 
the welfare of their subjects, and have 
left 2 name that was blessed by pos- 
terity. 

The simplest state of society, con- 
sistent with any form of government, 
is before the tion of a few have 
appropriated the lands and liberties of 
the multitude of mankind ; when a 
nation is composed of free and inde- 
pendent tribes, and every tribe of in- 
dependent freemen. This was the 
condition, during the height of the 
Roman power, of many of those bar- 
barous nations who at length establish- 
ed their kingdoms on its ruins ; it was 
the state of the northern savages of 
America, while they were yet unspoil- 
ed by European commerce. In that 
society where every man stands free 
and alone among his equals, and main- 
tains, by his own ence and cour- 
age, his honour and the enjoyment of 
his rights, while his limbs are exercis- 
ed, by the storm and the toils of the 
chase, to strength and hardihood, his 
soul is rendered noble by the consci- 
ousness of liberty, and bold by the 
struggles with which he must defend 
it. And in a nation of men thus ac- 
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customed, from their childhood, to un- 
derstand and assert their own and the 
national rights, each may confide to 
the fearless resolution, and the simple 
upright wisdom, of his countrymen, 
the care of the common honour and 
welfare. Among such a people, the 
only distinction is that of ior wise 
dom and military virtue: the descent 
of these in the same line, the only title 
yo nobility, _ the foremost rank in 
ger its only privilege. » They are 
not impelled, by the sense of their own 
weakness, to resign the charge of their 
welfare to a sovereign, and if they in- 
vest one among their warriors with the 
ensigns of royalty, all his measures are 
— or ——. their assem- 
y, and every act of his reign rests .as 
entirely on their will, as his first elec- 
tion to the supremacy.’ And even 
where the honour has become ‘heredi- 
tary, the authority.of the nation has 
remained unimpaired ; that honour 
was still enjoyed by their free and 
willing submission. Whether ° their 
king had been singled out from their 
warriors, or had succeeded to a royal 
ancestry, the temper of his reign was 
the same. His character was theirs in 
excess ; his actions would justify the 
obedience of his people, and support 
the dignity of the national reputation. 
The first great change in the 
form of society and government js, 
when the soil, that was the common 
patrimony of e nation of freemen, is 
shared out among a few no-= 
bles, who yield an imperfect and pre- 
carious submission to their sovereign, 
but exercise over their vassals a severe 
and unresisted authority. The mili- 
tary character of the society still re- 
mains. ‘The nobles can only exhaust 
= parm Mena sd their fields in 
that pro ospitality which supports 
a poe ne band of " aitseeecits tend 
to arm at their call. They are con- 
stantly prepared for mutual hostilities, 
and they know of no glory but in war. 
That haughty independence which 
brooks no control, and that jealous 
honour which is watchful for offence, 
supply them with unfailing sources of 
yo ag et while the rancour of here- 
ditary feuds perpetuates to other 
the discord of each generation. This 
military state of society was more per- 
fect in the feudal kingdoms established 


in the dismembered Roman provinces, 
than in any others with which we ate 
acquainted ; and it is curious to ob- 
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serve in their history, as the system 
advanced to its completion, how its in- 
fluence extended itself h every 
part of human life, till the character of 
the nation, its manners, its institutions, 
its ay we nce, - bp | oo of 
perty, the great bond of civil peace 
od security, were all pervaded, and 
moulded alike by the spirit of war. 

All the abilities, the courage, and 
vigour, of the greatest kings, could 
scarcely maintain to the govern- 
ment a name of sufficient terror to 
awe the rebellious temper of the bar- 
ons, and to suppress their mutual ani- 
mosities. But, of the curses that 
could visit a devoted land, the most 
fatal was the accession of a feeble 
prince. The whole aristocracy was at 
once in arms,—the people were wast- 
ed by the sword and by famine,—and 
the seeds of art and improvement, 
which, during the tranquillity of a 
vigorous reign, had begun slowly to 
root themselves in the minds and man- 
ners of men, were scattered and lost 
amidst the furies of civil war. If we 
discover, in the feudal ages, a period 
marked out by the fulness of human 
calamity, a time of confusion and 
blood, which has left its terrible me- 
mory impressed on the hearts of men 
through succeeding generations, it is 
not the reign of a furious and sanguin- 
ary tyrant, but of a feeble and timor- 
ous, though often a virtuous, prince. 
Our own country has known no reign 
more full of desolation, than that of 
Henry VI., the harmless, the benevol- 
ent, and the pious. 

It must have been with fearful ex- 
pectation, that thoughtful men look- 
ed forward, in those times, to the suc- 
cession of a lawful prince. For though 
they knew that the son of the sove- 
reign, educated among the child- 
ren of the barons, might early learn 
among them that high and daring 
spirit which was one day to direct 
and control them, yet they recollect- 
ed how much of their hopes rested on 
that chance, which might allot to them 
a mind that would defeat the most 
generous education,—they remember- 
ed that flattery might corrupt the no- 
blest nature,—and they awaited, in 
doubt and alarm, the moment that 
was to decide their fate. 

If he was found feeble and irresol- 
ute, and some powerful baron wrest- 
ed from his hand the sceptre it was 
unable to wield, they could not look 
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with happier presentiments to the 
ture lot of their country. The = 
spirit that prompted his usurpation 
and the prudence and vigour which 
had ensured its success, were but 
doubtful pledges of tranquillity. - The 
high pride of the nobles is insulted 
the supremacy of an equal, and he 
must tremble for the security of that 
throne, which he has shewn to be ac. 
cessible to a subject. Could he even 
maintain the energy of his govern. 
ment, that authority, which should 
be exerted to repress the discord of 
the nobles, would be occupied in 
guarding himself from rebellion. But 
if the tyrant, who knows that every 
good man is his enemy—who sees in 
every boldest and most forward ad. 
herent of his usurpation, only the 
boldest and most eager in rebellion, 
must hold all alike in suspicion ;—if 
there can be no energy in a govern 
ment which is divided in all its mem. 
bers by general distrust, what can his 
country expect from his reign, but the 
horrors of civil slaughter ? 

But should a prince of the roy- 
al house be the usurper, his rei 
may be peaceful and illustrious. T. 
anxiety of the barons, that the son of 
their king should govern them, springs 
from no zealous loyalty to the consti- 
tution of the kingdom,—no fond and 
faithful attachment to the rights of 
the ancient blood of their sovereigns,— 
but from that pride, which cannot bear 
a lord of less than regal birth. If the 
pages born chase his brother from 

is throne and country, no baron will 
arm for the exile. Both bear alike 
from their ancestors the splendour of 
royalty ; and he will be acknowledg- 
ed as the sovereign who proves him- 
self capable of the dominion. The 
reigns of the first and second Henry, 
in England, are distinguished in 
annals of turbulent ages by their ine 
ternal security and quiet, and both 
were usurpers of the royal line. 

When we search, in the records 
of a nation, for the reign that is 
most sacred to its remembrance, we 
must look for that prince who has 
been driven in childhood from his 
throne by lawless violence, and who, 
returning in the proud strength of 
virtue, has delivered his country from 
its oppressors, and resumed the an- 
cient majesty of his race. Surround- 
ed by early adversity, he is safe from 
those illusions of flattery and pleasure 
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which shut from the hearts of kings 
the knowl of themselves, and of 
the beings they are to rule; and he 
jearns, from his own sufferings, the 
wants and weaknesses of his nature. 
Pursued by danger, and struggling 
with distress, he learns vigilance, and 
, and manly endurance. And 
as in “* the slender retinue that waits 
on infelicity” there is no room for 
treacherous hearts,——as there are none 
there but those brave and faithful 
followers, whom death only can separ- 
ate from the fortunes of their master, 
—there he may learn gratitude, and 
friendship, and reverence for virtue, 
and confidence in good men. If there 
is one hope, one passion, which can 
exalt to the height of its nature a 
human soul, it is the hope and the 
ion nursed in his bosom, who, in 
exile and want, in peril and affliction, 
unsubdued and undismayed, looks on- 
ward with holy confidence to that day 
when he shall ascend, by his own 
valour, the throne of his fathers, and 
be hailed by his exulting people, as 
the long-implored angel of their de- 
liverance. It is thus that Gustavus 
Vasa restored his Sweden from her 
Danish oppressors:—it is thus that 
Henry IV. made France forget the 
civil wars of the Ligue:—it is thus 
that Alfred tamed the spoilers of Eng- 
land,—that he raised ker from afflic- 
tion to glory, and changed her deso- 
lation to prosperity and peace. 

The feudal state is only a step in 
the necessary progression of society. 
A new — e, the passion for lux- 
ury and wealth, springs up, and dis- 
places that savage ambition of mili- 
tary power. The immense possessions, 
which transmitted the power of a 
family unbroken, from generation to 
generation, are shared among nume- 
rous proprietors ; and that rude hos- 
pitality, which supported in formid- 
able state the armed retinue of the 
baron, isexchanged for personal luxury 
and idle magnificence. The military 
Fg disappears from society, and 
the chief of the most illustrious house 
can no longer summon a single vassal 
tothe field. The constitution of gov- 
ernment changes with that of society. 
During the power of the aristocracy, 
the sovereign held no immediate con- 
trol over the greatest part of his sub- 
jects: he governed them only through 
the barons. The government itself, 
therefore, had no principle of union 
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and strength. The only bond of con- 
nexion among its discordant parts, is 
the personal virtues and authority of 
the sovereign, who might force the 
barons to act in some imperfect con- 
cert. The moment this personal au- 
thority of the monarch ceased, the 
frame of government fell asunder ; 
and its whole authority was annulled. 
But when the hereditary power of the 
nobles was extinct, the government 
reverted entirely to the king. ll its 
functions were distributed at his pleas- 
ure among numerous officers, who 
owed their title to distinction to his 
will alone, and who were united in 
zealous obedience to the prince, who 
could dismiss them to obscurity as 
easily as he had called them to power. 
To maintain the union and vigour of 
a system of authority thus constitut- 
ed, no personal virtues were required 
to be united with royalty ; the legal 
title to the crown was alone sufficient. 
If, therefore, in a refined and cor- 
rupted age, the prince who is edu- 
cated in the splendour, the adulation, 
and luxury of a court, is more expos- 
ed to the infection of ignoble and en- 
feebling pleasures, than in more bar- 
barous times ; his weakness and vices 
are far less dangerous to his country. 
It will suffer under the licentious ra- 
pacity of uncontrolled ministers, but 
its internal repose and civil security 
will not be endangered. That security 
is the most essential of all blessings to 
a wealthy nation ; and the burden of 
that rapacity is often its ne 
price. This is the heaviest affliction 
of the reign of the worst prince. But 
while the line of succession is un- 
broken, though corruption may extend 
itself through every branch of the gov- 
ernment, that government remains se- 
cure—the country remains at peace 
till a monarch arises more worthy of 
the cares of sovereignty,—who controls 
the depredations of his ministers—ex- 
pels, from the political system, its long 
established vices, and leaves thenation, 
with renovated vigour, to sustain again 
the reign of a feeble and dissolute 
king, and of rapacious and profligate 
ministers. Should the prevailing power 
of faction raise a prince to the throne 
who is not acknowledged by the laws, 
the nation may dread a revival of the 
scenes of a barbarous age ; and even if 
his reign be free from civil war, it can 
never be marked by the happiness of 
his people. His virtues an his vices, 
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O THaT my soul might breathe one me 


ing strain, 
By the gracious Muses destined not to die, 
But — oft, o’er valley, hilly ang 


Enroll’ Smid Scotia’s native minstreley la’? 
O more than blest the spirit of thy :skyy; 5; 
Its stormy clouds, its depth of .slumb’rous 
blue, 
And gladly ‘would I close my filial eye! j 
In the calm fondness of a last adieu, 151 
Could I but frame one Lay to Theeand 
Nature true. ov OnF 
actertje, 
In olden time, thy glens were:heard to roll 
The voice of song—dee p, solemn, and divide, 


a 


That claimed dominion o’er the happy soul, 
Most spirit-like, as from a secret: iT 
Oft as the dewy Evening Star ’gamshine, 


Th’ ie epherd sought some Jonely 
vant sf 

Nor, dhaieg han, beheld its dim ecline, 

Nor heard, entranced, the Piny Forest 


rave, 
Nor saw the glorious Sun descending tata 
wave. ; 
The solitary soul, Sac sc Sn 
Pep es 5 Iyre,the breath otantigiare 
And, still his hymns were hymns.o 


Of blissful | loves, or earthly bliss deca ra 
The Poet died ; and in the dat wa 
The Earth hides him in its smiling reat 
For, haply now, the Church-yard isa ae glade, 
Where by the feet of wandering wil 


prest,. 
The flowers in Morning-dew_are slisenig 
o’er his breast. aad 


Yet Wisdom weeps not o'er such Poét’s ate 

Tho’ seeming robb’d of his eternal fame't 

Thesoul whom heayen and genius 

In Nature’s Memory lives without a’ 

The beauty of the Wild Flower is the 

To him who loves it for that ‘be a 

And for'that sake’ alone ! fair’ e 

Of nameless stars that suddenly iiake, 

And the Earth donehe, with dight. af many, 
nameless L, » dtiw oad 


= lodking now o’er this delightful’ or 
A clinging spirit of immortal nt 

Is blending Pith the sweet land of 

As if on field, lake, mountain, ° 


ive, 
wher f am dead, “some patet oa 


move ! 
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memorial of my mortal day 
Sone tant moonlight the old woods above! 
My in sorrow turneth from decay, _ 
O might it live on Earth, embalmed in 
~~ heavenly Lay ! 


Have I not e’er since reason’s dawning light 
Thee, Scotland, worshipped with praise and 


! 
pas , magnificent by night ! 
Ly the’ cloul-wrapt hill, the valley 


fair, 
}f mortal feet might climb or wander there, 
Whose Echo ne’er hath answer’d to my 


voice ? 
The unsunn’d-Glen, the breathless Forest, 
here 


wi 

That hath not heard my raptur’d soul rejoice 

In Nature’s hush divine, her spirit-hum- 
bling noise ? 

I, like an Eagle, o’er the mountaih-cliff, 

lave soared in dreams as lofty and as lone ; 

On air-woven Lakes, I from my fairy skiff 

The anchor of my solitude have thrown. 

Methinks, that but to me some spots are 
known ! 

Give answer from afar, thou once-seen 
Glen, 

Thou shadowy, silent world of mist and 


stone, 
desert shapes like Images of Men, 
fy or wa of MMan’s voice, the small pipe 
of the Wren ! 


Oranswer Thou! with music and with light, 

Thou Vale of Vales! that to the Evening 
Star 

My soul did consecrate one summer-night, 

When, loath that such sweet darkness should 
debar 

My soul from loveliness it could not mar, 

I ask’d that gentle Orb to be the guide 

Of one, vio fom his way had wander’d far, 

And soon she led me where my heart espied 

Valley and Lakelet bright, by midnight 
glorified ! 


Vet to the impulse of such lifeless things 

I ne’er so far surrender’d up my dreams, 
As not to feel my spirit’s folded wings 

Like a bird basking in Life’s sunny gleams. 
Yea! whether musing by the moorland 


streams, 
Or in the arms of mountain-silence bound, 
From human eyes far off the loveliest gleams 
Came ve te the loveliness around, 
Yea! even the trickling dew was like a hu- 
man sound. 
For other fri ipshave I learn’d to cherish, 
Than with the Sky, the Ocean, and the Earth ; 
Lovely they are and pure—but they must 


For perishing the fount that gave them birth. 
Rout Ae teinan Decdeunetial mirth, 

Or calm than mirth far lovelier may endure ; 
Nor shall that heart e’er ache in spiritual 


Vou. II. 


Waking Dreams. 
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Linked tis brodhenanan, tn beothtaeed 
secure. 


Among the hills a hundred homes have I ; 
My Table in the wilderness is spread’; 
In those lone vo hemnan cole Sane 
Plain fare, ki welcome, and a rushy 
0 Sant © Cea age rg dead, 

0, when some co at the close of da 
Hath! c'ec his oocd tha chaeefedtheunnts tad, 
Feels not that God was with him on his way, 
Ner with these simple folks devoutly 

to pray. 

What means the silent Lake, the Cataract’s 


roar, 
The snowlike moonshine onthe summer-hill, 
Old Ocean thundering e’er his selemn shore, 
Or the faint hymning of the infant rill ? 
Say, can such things th’ immortal Spirit fill 
With perfect voice or silence like their own? 
No, in its trance the soul is longing still 
For other music; by one breath o’erthrown, 
The sip fa pageant sinks with its aerial 

me. 


Where is the radiance, touching as the hue, 
Breathed by delight e’er childhood’s laugh~ 
i ? 


ing 

What glimpse of ether, beauteous as thedew, 

In eyes whose gazing silence seems to 

of — in our souls more husht and 
mee 


Than aught that sleeps on sky, earth, sea, 
or air ! 
Then turn from such vain i seek 


True Beauty shrined amid yon golden hair, 
Behold yon snow-white brow—her throne, 
her heaven is there, 


Then, as thou wanderest through thy na- 
tive vales, 

Like wild-flowers spread to cheer thee on 
thy way, 

(Wild-flowersall dancing in the sunny gales) 

Sweet sinless children, smiling in their play, 

Will chain thy footsteps oft with fond delay! 

Thou see’st, as in some Mere’s unclouded 


glow, 

The pure bright morn of being’s vernal day 

And’ gazing on the heaven that lies below, 

Feel’st not to draw thy breath amid this 
world of woe. 


If such the temper of thy heart, what joy 

Is rising there, when on some radiant steep 

Thou see’st the ng 5 Shepherd-boy, — 

(While his white amid the sunshine 
sleep) 

Through amt the long day’s stillness lone 


and ’ 
Sitting, unwearied as the gladsome brook 
That dugs along with i a frolic leap, 
While earnestly his unuplifted look 
Laven 9p eo. ote PEPE AER EOY 


Alone thou need’st not be, tho’ all around 
Thy GG Ss 





ikea sea that-heaves withouta sound, 
in silenee ’mid the sky. 


in tumultuous 
ike ascends before thine inward eye 
The wreathed smoke, from many a nl 
‘trée 5 
Mid the still desart moun : 
Straiglit up to heaven! and, asit fades above, 
Seems 2 sweet i eyes 
the earth with love. 
Blessings be on yon hill-side ! 


they 
Long hath the li of knowledge and of rest 
Thence becished’dn, snd saffeting there be. 


That loving angel Innocence, hath kissed 
t the cheek of every rosy child, 
ae nate 


Just as ve’s star and crescent-moon illume 
Hany arch, that folds thee in the hush 
ight. 
‘Wild hamlet ! In thy quiet’s inner room 
The wanderer sits, and wonders in delight 
On ‘what kind angel’s wing hath been his 
homeward flight. 
.* a . * 
EREMUS. 
Marischal College, Aberdectn 


—_— 
HORZ JURIDICZ. 


Nol. 

‘Ossexvatrions on “ Reports of some 
swecent Decisions of the Consistorial 
Court of Scotland, in Actions of Di- 
vorce concluding for Dissolution of 
Marriages celebrated under the Eng- 
lish Law ; by James Feacusson, 

Esq. one of the Judges.” * 
Tur Consistorial Court of Scotland, 
from the date of its institution in the 


oe — tae Constable & Co, Edin- 
burgh. if 
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ear 1563, has possessed and 
Jised, without challenge, the howe 
dissolve marriage on proof of ery, 
Down to a very recent period, ‘no 
tinction seems in general to have been 
made between the cases of 
parties or of foreign marriages, and 
those of Scotch parties married jn 
Scotland. Lately, however, certaiy 
doubts have been started, r 
the power of our Consistorial Court tp 
dissolve marriages celebrated in 
land, or subsisting between En; 
ties. These doubts have not 
n entertained, and in some instances 
given effect to, by the Judges of our 
own Consistorial Court, but have, # 
a certain extent, been entertained 
the twelve Jruigre of England. The 
House of Lords manifested a doubt 
upon the subject, in the case of Lind. 
say v. Tovey. In that case, a i 
aaa at Gibraltar, between 4 
Scotchman, while with his regiment 
there, and the daughter of an English 
officer, had been dissolved by a decree 
of the Scotch Consistorial Court ; and, 
on appeal to the House of Lords, the 
case was remitted back to the Court of 
Session, for the purpose of having the 
powers of the Scotch Consistorial Court 
to dissolve marriages celebrated within 
the pale of the English law solemnly 
discussed. Unfortunately, however, 
the death of Major Lindsay put a pe 
riod to the proceedings in that case, 
and defeated the opportunity which it 
would have afforded of obtaining the 
deliberate and final judgment of the 
court of last resort, on a point of 86 
much importance to the community, 
and of such general interest as a ques 
tion of international law. But the 
case of Lolly, which happened about 
the same time, afforded a striking ins 
stance of the danger to be hended 
from a collision between tie laws of 
the two countries. In that case our 
Consistorial Court sustained an action 
for divorce, and, upon proof of aduls 
tery, dissolved a marriage which had 
been celebrated in England between 
English parties, who had only resided 
in Scotland for a few months previous 
to the date of fhe action. But one of 
the parties contracting a second mar- 
riage in England, was found guilty of 
bigamy. It was pretty clear, there 
fore, that the courts of England were 
not inclined to recognise the power 
the Consistorial Court of Scotland to 
dissolve a marriage celebrated within 
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the pale of the English law. By the 
of the law of 

rule 0 entry by 


case of Lindsay v. Tovey, these learned 
ms seem to hold, that marriage, 
a contract, must be judged ex- 
by the law of the country 
neon aan — — ate: 
rant celebrated in En; be- 
ing indissoluble by the law England, 
must therefore be indissoluble all the 
world over. 

We have already mentioned, that 
the Judges of the Consistorial ‘Court 
of this country were not free from 
doubt upon the subject. Previous to 
t from the House of Lords, in 

case of Tovey v. Lindsay, 

and to the conviction of Lolly for 
bigamy, the Commissaries of Edin- 
burgh had refsed, in the case of Ut- 


terton v. Tewsh, 1811, togrant divorce - 


a vinculo matrimonit, because the mar- 
e had been celebrated in England ; 
i » at the date of the ac- 
no ent domicile in 
Seotland. Bat the Court of Review * 
altered that judgment, and directed 
the Commissaries to proceed in the 
action. These instructions were of 
course followed, and served as a rule 
to the Consistorial Court in several 
subsequent cases. 

When the case of Lindsay was re- 
mitted, owing to the doubt entertained 
by the House of Lords, and when the 
fate of the case of Lolly, on which the 
opinion of the twelve Judges in Eng- 
land had been taken, came to be known 
to the Judges of our Consistorial — 
hey considered the’ general as 

open, and deserving ‘ileus 
consideration, ‘The growing frequency 
-/ Price for the dissolution of Eng- 
gave an additional im- 

portance to the subject; and it was 

e duty of our Consistoridl Court to 
remove, if possible, that con/flictio 
legum which their former ings 
had shewn to exist. This was not 
easily done. While it was desitable, 
on the one hand, to endeavour to re- 





* Lord coe before ene, ie 
case was bro t bse an 
whose option it vane judge of the case 
himself, or to take the opinion of the othe 
Judges of the Court of Session. 
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yr iepmerg Rls branches 
2 : to 
vent the Sianiline 30 cotetictaiory 
to individuals, and obviate the disputes 
which might arise regarding succes= 
sion, it was, on the hand, neces- 
ra etl rey oo ara 
own country and the privileges 
eourts, It was likewise fo 
the Judges of our Consistorial. 


foreigners livhog emnge eusaageaen 


was granted to the inbabitants of Seot- 
land. The Judges of the Consistorial 
Court therefore resolved to examine 
the nature of their powers, and to take 
the earliest ity to have the 
whole matter canvassed. It. happened. 
that the cases of Edmonstone v.. Locke 
hart, Duntze v. Levett, and Butler v. 
Forbes, eame to: bein 

about the same time; and soon there- 
after, the case of Kibblewhite ov. Rowe 


i 


Utterton ». "Tewsh, already noticed, 
afforded room for the discussion of all 
reed cor on which. any — had 

entertained regarding ers 
of the Consistorial Court, - Samoa 
these cases, however, meen that of 


prea a e was. any. se~ 
ition made by the defender: 

in all e other cases, the Judges were 

left to decide upon the pleadings of the 

pursuers alone, without argument 

ing submitted on of the de- 

fenders. Whether this ‘from 


the disposition of the es | 
no objection that the = 

mew oil the etal — 
ment of their itisim to 
ascertain ; but as the only ohesk im- 
posed by the law against collusion is 
the requisition of an oath’ froni the 
pursuer, and as-it would be hard to 
deny the pursuer redress, because the 
defender re so emer as — 

object to public exposition o 

cee the Commissaries: had no means 


whether any 
cert cee sated between Geeatin. We We 
fear, however, that the number of the 
cases, and the apathy of the defenders, 
gives teo much reason to that 
foreigners are inclined to —— a han- 


dle: of.our, laws, for the of 
dissolvi a contract w » iy the 
laws-of 








thatthe barrier which our Jaw has 
, actions of 
, ied. 


. 
> 


of the report 


Forbes, on the 5th March and Ist June 
1816. .The appendix likewise contains 
a variety of useful and interesting notes 
and documents, illustrative of the opi- 
nions of the Judges, or of the argu- 
ments for the parties. 
- In all of the cases reported by Mt 
Fergusson, the Consistorial Court had 
refused to t divorce a vinculo ma- 
trimonii; the cases having been 
‘brought. by advocation before the 
Court of Session, were all remitted to 
the Commissaries, with instructions to 
alter, their. interlocutors and proceed 
“oe hich the C 
upon w e Com- 
missaries:had refused to grant divorcee 
a vincule, matrimonit were twofold. 
Some of, the judges were of opinion 
that the contract of marriage ought in 
all cases. to ‘be judged by the lez loci 
contractuss and as by the law of Eng- 
land marriage could not be dissolved 
by judicial sentence, se a marriage 
celebrated within the pale of that law 
could net be dissolved by the courts 
of any country to which the eon 
might remove, whatever might be the 
law of that country in regard to mar- 
riages within its own terri- 
tory. Others of the Judges were of 
opinion (and to this opinion Mr Fer- 
gussen seems to lean), that the ques- 
tion was not) to:be tried by the law of 
the country in which the contract was 
entered into, but by the law of the 
country in which the parties were 
really domiciled at the date of raising 
the action ; That the ptive do- 
micil, arising from forty days resi- 


dence, or personal citatioy within the 
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CNoveis) 
territory, was not sufficient to 
our courts to apply the: laws of 
country in a question as to the 
relations of foreigners, except ines 
as our laws coincided with 


dissolve a marriage eclebrated in Engs 
land, it is necessary that the parties ® 
have their real domicil in Seotland;,, 


that they have taken up their permas j,\) 
nent residence in Scotland ; that they. 
are there animo remanendi. This ob» 
jection to the powers of our Consistés- 


rial Court admitted of various applitae 
tions. It applied to the case of Eng. }; 


lish parties married in England, bug) \\: 
who had come to Seotland for a time,» |; 
though without any animus of remain«,~ 
ing there. It applied to the ease ofp) 
English parties who had been married, .) 
in Scotland, but who had not taken.» 
up their permanent residence there... Ft.ow 


therefore applied to all Gretna Greer ): 


marriages. On the other hand, this! .:' 
objection did not apply to the power; |), 
of the Commissaries to dissolve @ mare: 
riage between Scotch parties, though | ai; 


celebrated in England. The ap 


tion of these views will be best undere.. o 


stood, by presenting our readers with 


a short abstraet of the different cases, : 


reported by Mr Fergusson. ' 
The first ease is that of Elizabeth 
Utterton v. Frederick Tewsh 


(October: 
1811). The question which there oo. ; 


eurred, as stated by the reporter, was, 
“* Whether the jurisdiction. of. the 
Consistorial Court of Scotland is. com. 


nglish parties, upon the ground that. 
the defender has been cited and .con«/ 


vened in Scotland ?” The faets of the! {1 


case were as follow:—On 29th May 
1811, the defender was cited in the 
county of Edinburgh, by personal sex * 
vice of a summons, in which the 
suer stated, that the parties had 
married in England on 22d July 1790, 
and had cohabited in that kingdom till 
the beginning of the year 1806 ; but 
alleged, that he had then deserted her 
society, and had afterwards lived.in 
adultery with different women, both 
in England and in this country. .U 
on these grounds she concluded for di 
vorce a vinculo matrimonii. The de« 
fences admitted that the defender had 
** for some time past resided in Scot- 
land ;” adding merely, “ that he is 


under the protection of the Court,and 5.0: 


with that impression he leayes the 


entitle 1) 

this! 
bei 
sa 
the country where the marriage ‘had)\),, 
been celebrated; That to entitle usite;. 
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w } pursuer to adopt euch steps as she’ may 
na indge } ”. "The Commissaries ap- 
a collusion, and gave a de- 
a. | jiverance, appointing “‘ the pursuer to 
‘€€ 1: | state; imacondescendence, the rounds, 
ai), hoth'in ‘fact and-in law, on which she 
tO: | maintains that this Court is competent 
+s | to maintain her action.” 
ie¢ “Jn her condescendence as to the 
Lg EH in fact,” the pursuer stated, 
as ii) § that “the defender was resident in 
eylins | Scotland for more than forty days be- 
b» «< f fore the present action was raised. 
dew [Several of the acts of adultery charged 
a». Pin the libel were committed in Scot- 


=i f land. He was personally cited here. 
He has‘made appearance in the action, 
‘of ndgiven in defences in causa.” Hence 
it was assumed to follow, “‘ that the 
defender was subject to the jurisdic- 
tin of this-Court, first, by reason of 
his domieil, and secondly, by having 
ed the jurisdiction of the 

if it uired prorogation.” 
sf] te he of diese eepiitions was 
‘isi | held to-be-proved by the record. In 
so | support of the other it was pleaded, 
oii that foreigners acquiring a domicil in 
~t)} this country became amenable to its 
ov: | laws equally'as natives. In all personal 
» | actions, oractions regarding moveables, 
» Por questions of status, jurisdiction a- 
vo rises from domicil- alone, because ac- 
~} cess could only be had there to the 
defender, who must be amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the territory in 
rhich he? Was found. 

It was farther contended, that rights 
~| ofof personal statws become subject to 
ovulif teration*by the law of the new do- 
nicl to';which the party subjects him- 
/ Yofelf Although-the law of England 
/ Clon fvould be‘the rale, as to the interpre- 
» [ution and effect of an English patri- 
oof nonial contract ‘of marriage, yet the 
if uw of Scotland’ must point out the 
ov§rmedy for violation, within this king- 
wifim, of the duties of the conjugal 
\|4atus imposed by the relation of mar- 
wiffiage, To! this condescendence the 
‘\itefender only answered, by stating 
"| his entite confidence that the Com- 
eulfissaries will decide this point of 
petency ble to law and jus- 
* But the Commissaries, ‘“ In 
there are ‘no circumstarices 
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jroifmdescended upon to shew that the 

fefender is in this country animo re- 

di, amd that he has formed a 

sal and permanent domicil here, find 

09 Soe condeseendence insufficient to. es- 
‘«tfblish the competency of the Court 
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was the more 


e 


doulw .291778U 49... a! 
to entertain, the. presemt actions but ' 
allow the P tase to give in an addi 
tional condescendenece, stating all faets 
and circumstances. tending to prove 
that the defender has come to. thia 
country animo remanends,;..» The pur 
suer gave in another gondescendence, 
containing various. allegations..as to 
acts of adultery, committed : by: the de- 
fender with a woman, who had. aecom- 
panied him from London; jand -as to 
residence in Scotland, it:.was..\now™ 
averred, that “the, pursuer had not 
learned. where. they resided from the 
month of January to the month. of 
March ; but on the , day. of that 
month they were found. living at the: 
house of Mrs Mackinnon at. Porto« 
bello, and there they.lived at bed.and: 
board together as husband and wife 
till towards the end.of April... The 
defender, with the said woman, then 
removed to Mrs Gray’s.in:.Greenside ’ 
Street of Edinburgh,..and lived: there: 
at bed and board as husband and wife 
during the space of about one:month ; 
immediately after which. he received 
his citation in the present aetion of 
divorce.” To this last condescendence 
no answer was made by the defender. 
The Court haying proceeded to de: 
cide the cause, two of the Judges were 
of opinion, that the facts alleged by 
the pursuer were insufficient to estab 
lish that the defender had changed his 
original domicil of England. It: did 
not appear that he had. come: here’ * 
animo remanendi. _ If he:had died in~ 
testate at the date of his citation; his 
moveable estate would have been dis-» 
tributed according, to, the. law; of Eng+- 
land. There were two kinds of do- 
micil known in’ the law of Scotlands” 
ihe one was. the real daniel with © 
the intention of making this kingdom: 
the place of his permanent abode ; ‘the 
other the presumptive | domicil, ‘as ‘ 
sumed, in the case of a foreigner, from’ 
a residence of forty. days, in order ‘to 
found a jurisdiction by citation left at 
his dwelling-place,whenhecould not be’ 
served with a personal execution. This 
presumptive domicil, they observed, 
made no alteration as to any condition , 
of a contract entered. inte between fo-~ = 
reigners in their, own ‘country; .hé © °'"* 
rule.as to. redress for violation’ must ~~ °° 
be sought in the law of the place'wheré°” “'*' i 
the defender stood bound to perform’ > 
his engagements to the'pursuer!' This’ «| ’"* 
necessary, because<6ur *~ ~*~" 
decree of divorce might be disregarded 
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in a Subsequent marriages 
might be considered valid in the one 
country and null in the other, to the 
danger of the , of their off- 
, and of order of so- 
—Another of the Judges thought 


upon different grounds. The marriage, 
he observed, was an English contraet ; 
the law of England, therefore, fell 
to be preferred as the ter loci con- 
tractus, even if the defender had 
ehanged his proper domicil, and had 
beeome a subject of the law of Scot- 
land. But the law of England de- 
elared-a marriage under it to be indis- 
soluble ; the parties bound themselves 
to each other indissolubly; the con- 
traet was therefore not only indis- 
soluble in England, but in any other 
eountry to which either of them might 


The remaining Judge of the Con- 
sistorial Court thought that the Court 
ought to sustain its jurisdiction, so far 
as to go into the question. It was a 
different matter what rule of law ought 


—-> decision. The pursuer 
te injuries for which 
redress somewhere must be competent. 
if the Court refused to entertain the 
cause at all, they would place a great 
of the tion of the country 
the reach of the law as to con- 

jugal duties and wrongs. 

* fhe judgment of the Court was: 
—<In respect the pursuer and de- 
fender are English, and never coha- 
bited as husband and wife in Scotland ; 
»/ and>that there are no sufficient cir- 

cumstances stated to prove or render it 

presumeable that the defender has 
taken up a fixed and permanent resi- 
dence in this country: Find that the 

Court has no jurisdiction in the pre- 

sent instance; therefore dismiss the 

t action, and decern.” 
A bill of advocation having been 
; —_ to the Superior Court, Lord 
eadowbank, Ordinary, remitted the 
ease to the Commissaries, with in- 
stractions to alter the above judg- 
ment, and proceed in the action. His 

SATS 
> ‘by a very i ious note, 
wherein he ons out the various 

on whi opinion rested. 
‘Among other reasons for altering the 
fjadgment of the Commissaries, his 

‘erdship remarks, ‘‘ The establish- 
tof a-domicil has ‘no sort of con~ 
nexion with either the obligation to 





fulfil the obligatory duties of the 4 
mestic nade ike compe the i 
enforcing it. A person, 

he sets his foot in Scotland, is as much 
bound to maintain his wife and child 
as after forty days’ residence there; 
and if he turned them out of door. 
destitute, the first day he arrived, he 
is unquestionably as liable to be stied 
for aliment, adherence, &c. as if he 
had committed this outrage and resid. 
ed forty days in one house, If no 
found in person to receive a 

a domicil is of consequence; but itis 
of no consequence, in such a cage, if 
the foreigner is cited in person, or his 
residence is sufficiently ascertained, 
The animus remanendi may he’ of 
great consequence to establish thep 
sumptions on which the distribosion 
of succession in moveables is supposed 
to depend; but it does not seem to 
enter into the constitution of a domi- 
cil for citation by forty days’ residence, 
nor form any requisite, for the validity 
of a personal citation, to an action for 
obtaining redress of civil wrongs, 9 
than for punishment of a erime. Nar 
ean those suits which involve quest. 
ones status admit of any different con. 
sideration. In all cases where the 
status claimed or decerned is. juris 
gentium, the competeney of trying 
such, wherever the person concerned 
is found, is obviously necessary. The 
domestic relations concern so much 
the most immediate comforts of life, 
and the well-being of society, that, 
where the parties concerned are pre 
sent, it is impossible to leave to.th 
Greek Calends, as the. interlocutor 
complained of does, the trying of 
them, without incurring the obloguy 
of a denegatio justitia. 

In obedience to the remit from Lon 
Meadowbank,* the Commissaries ob 
tered their judgment; and a prod 
being allowed, and the allegations d 
the pursuer established, a decree of 
divorce, a vinculo matrimonii, wis 
given in common form. 

The instructions of Lord Meadov- 
bank, in the case of Utterton, would 
probably have ever after served #1 

* His Lordship did not report this a 
to the Division of the Court ap om 
which he belonged, because, as he 
himself, « rm been unsuccessful in the 








ursuit of a doubt, it appeared to me w- 
ing and inexpedient to take apy S*? 
that implied a doubt to exist in a matter 


so much importanee.” 
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1617.) 
Je to the primary Court, liad not the 
etion been again thrown open by 
xedings we have already al- 
oe aie te cases of Lindsay and 
lly. 
i case which came before 
the Consistorial Court, after the remit 
from the House of Lords in the appeal 
case of Tovey v. Lindsay, was that of 
Gordon v. Pye. In that case the Com- 
missaries gave effect to the lew loci con- 
iractus, but the Lord Ordinary altered 
that judgment. As that case was not 
t before the whole Court of 
Review, Mr F has not thought 
it consistent with the plan of his book 
to report it. He has, however, in his 
ix, given a statement of the 
facts of that case, and has also given, 
at great length, the opinions of the 
Tulges of the Primary Court, to which 
we refer such of our readers as have 
any curiosity to know upon what 
the Commissaries founded 
ir opinion for the supremacy of the 
lew loci contractus,—or any zest for 
such works as those of Huber, Voet, 
Hertius, Emerigan, Ranchin, &c. 
which are uently referred to by 
the learned Ju of the Consistorial 
Court. 

The second case reported by Mr 
F , is that of Jane Duntze or 
Levett v. PhilipStimpson Levett. The 
question which occurred in this case is 
stated by Mr F. tohave been, “Whether 
divorce a vinculo should be granted, in 
conformity to the law of the Scot- 
tish jurisdiction, although the parties 
are English, and have been married in 
England, and retain their domicil in 
that country at the date of the action, 
upon the ground that the defender 
has been cited and convened in Scot- 
land for adultery committed there ?” 
The parties were English; and the 
an, aay set forth in the pursuer’s 
tondescendence were, That the par- 
ties were regularly married (28th Ju- 
ly 1802) in England—they continued 
to cohabit together till October 1810, 
when the defender deserted his house 
at Greenwich, and took up his resi- 
dence in the Temple Coffee-house in 
London, where he remained about 
fourteen months: That, of this date, 
(Feb. 1813) he came to Scotland, and 
has continued in this country ever 
since: That he resided in the town of 
Dunse in Berwickshire till August 


Fy 1813; then removed to Coldstream in 


the same county, where he remained 
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till July 1814; then removed to Ed« 
inburgh, where he has since resided : 
That from the time of his coming to 
Scotland, he cohabited with a woman 
whom he described as his wife : That, 
since February 1813, he has had no 
lodging or dwelling-house of any kind, 
or place of business, in England. 

‘The defender did not enter any ap= 
pearance ; and upon consideration of 
the pleading for the pursuer, two of 
the four Judges were for dismissing 
the action, both because the i 
had been celebrated in England, and 
because the parties had their domicil 
in that country; and therefore the 
law of England should be adopted as 
the rule of decision. The ti 
upon which this opinion was 
is fully reported by Mr Fergusson, 
but our limits will not permit us at 
present to recapitulate it. “The other 
two Judges of the Primary Court were 
also of opinion that divorce a winculo 
— m4 not be granted ; but 
they r at opinion solely 
the ground, that the real domicil of 
the parties appeared to be in E 
at the date of the action. The - 
ment of the Court (9th December 
1814) therefore was : In — that 
the parties confessedly are English, 
and the marriage between them: was 
eelebrated in England, anid that the 
permanent domicil and true residence 
of both, since their marriage, has al- 
ways been, and now is in England ; 
Find, that the all commission of 
adultery by the defender in Scotland, 
and his residence here, which, by the 
pursuer’s own statement, appears to 
be temporary and transient, cam have 
no effect to alter the condition of the 
marriage between the parties a8 in- 
dissoluble, secundum legem loci con« 
tractus: Therefore find, that. this 
Court cannot pronounce sentence of 
divorce a vin matrimonti, in terms 
of the conclusions of the libel : assoil- 
zie the defender, and decern.” ~The 
case was afterwards submitted to the 
review of the Su r Court, by bill 
of advocation, and was by Lord Reston 
reported to the Second Division of the 
Court of Session, with the cases 
of es and + ee to be: af. 
terwards noticed. e proceedings of 
the Court of Review, in all those eases, 
will be stated, after we have given a 
short account of the proceedings in 
each of them before the Primary Court. 

In the case of Thomas Stirling Ed- 








monstone v. Annabella Lockhart or 

¥dmonstone, which is the next in or- 

der of Mr Fergusson’s reports, the 

_ question at issue was, “‘ Whether the 
redress for adultery should not be re- 
stricted to separation a mensa et thoro, 
because the marriage had been cele- 
brated in England, although the par- 
ties were Scots, and had their only 
domicil in Scotland at the date of the 
action?” 

The pursuer was born and educated 
in Scotland, and inherited a small pa- 
trimony, secured in an heritable bond, 
in Scotland. He had at one period 
been in the army, but returned to 
Scotland. He some obtained a 
company in a Scots militia regiment, 
Sentioned in England; he there mar- 
ried, in 1805, the sister of the com- 
manding officer, a Scotswoman ; the 
marriage was celebrated in the English 
form—the contract was drawn up in 
the Scots form.—Soon after the mar- 
riage they returned to Scotland, where 
they cohabited as husband and wife 
for about eight years. The pursuer 
aceused her of having there committed 
acts of adultery with one of his ser- 
vants, whe m he raised an action 
of divorce before the Commissaries. 
Her defence was, that the marriage 
having been celebrated under the Eng- 
lish law could not be dissolved by ju- 
dicial sentence. Two of the Judges of 
the Consistorial Court were for sus- 
taining the action, on the ground that 
the real domicil of the parties was in 
Scotland. The other two Judges were 
of opinion, that the English rule ought 
to be erred, as the contract was 
en into in England. By a rule 
of Court, in cases of a judg- 
ment goes in favour of the defender, 
the interlocutor of the Commissaries 
therefore was, “ In respect, it is ad- 
mitted, that their marriage was regu- 
larly solemnized in England ; Find, 
that neither the alleged domicil of the 
parties in this kingdom, nor the alleg- 
ed commission of adultery here by the 
defender, ean have the effect of alter- 
ing the condition of the contract be- 
tween the parties, as indissoluble se- 

cundum legem loci contractus, 80 as to 
authorize this Court to pronounce sen- 
tence of divorce a vinculo matrimoni.” 
This judgment was brought under re- 
view, along with that in the case of 
Edmonstone already mentioned, and 
that of Forbes now to be noticed. 
The case of the Honourable Mrs 
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Mary Butler v. the Ho ) 
derick Augustus Forbes (5th Margh 
1817), was that of Irish parties, whos 
marriage had been celebrated in Seg, 
land, in 1794, and who had immeg, 
ately thereafter returned to ‘Ireland, 
and lived there during the whole pe 
riod of their cohabitation. The 
suer alleged, that the defender hata 
terwards come to Scotland, and t, 
mained here without any fixed-abode 
from December 1813 to March 1814, 
when he was personally cited at Edin. 
burgh ; and that during his residenee 
in this kingdom he had committed 
adultery. The Judges of the Consig. 
torial Court were equally divided, as 
to whether the case ought to be decid. 
ed by the law of the country in which 
the contract was entered into, or-that 
of the countryin which the parties had 
theirrealdomicil. Judgment was there. 
fore given for the defender (according 
to the rule of Court in cases of equal. 
ty), finding that this, being a question 
of status, must be determined according 
to the laws of the country, where the 
parties had their domicils at the time 
of contracting, and which they have 
not changed. Against this j 
a bill of advocation was presented. 
These three last cases were reported 
by the Lord Ordinary to the Judges 
of the Second Division of the Court of 
Session, who ordered the point to be 
solemnly argued in their presence, and 
also put the following questions to the 
other ten Judges : 


‘© Ts it a valid defence against an action 
of divorce in Scotland, on account of adul. 
tery committed there, that the marriage had 
been celebrated in England ? 

*¢ Or, that the parties had been domiciled 
there, when the marriage had been celebrat 
ed in Scotland ? 

** Or, will it materially affect the defence, 
that the parties, though married in Eng- 
land, were Scots persons, who had thereafs 
ter cohabited in Scotland, and continued 
domiciled there ?” 

The answer was as follows: 

* The ten Judges, to whom the above 
question has been referred, having maturely 
considered it separately, and having alse 
conversed together on the subject, are una- 
nimously of opinion. 

‘* That it is not a valid defence against 
an action of divorce in Scotland for adultery 
committed there, that the marriage had been 
celebrated in England. 

“* Nor that the parties had been domiciled 
there when the marriage had been celebratr 
ed in Scotland. 

** And, lastly, they are of opinion, where 
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te of opin, the plea 

of the ore m 
2 fs I gir this opinion, they think it 
» that they take it for grant- 


Acsyop ts objection to the jurisdic- 
Sivek the Court fron Gd wane of that re- 
didence or domicil in the which is 
neceisary to found civil jurisdiction, And 
y= ie ete ta of collusion be- 
tween the parties, e by direct evidence 
arising out of the circum- 
Pyle Rag Boag 

on the abstract question 

ein them, an mado say that the mere fact 
of the marriage having been celebrated in 
England, whether between English or Scots 
Sied Grete fer adcleay. commattd 
of divorce for adultery committed 


the 5th March 1816, the case 
to be decided by the Judges a 
the Second. Division. Their Lordshi 


a 


ind proceed in the action.* In the 
eases Of Forbes and Levett, Lords 
Glenlee, Bannatyne, and Robertson 
(the ‘Lord Justice Clerk dissenting), 
proposed to remit to the Commissaries 
tomake further inquiry as to the do- 
micil. Lords Glenlee and Bannatyne 
thought it necessary to inquire into 
the domicil of the pursuer as well as 
the defender, but the Court being 
equally divided upon that point, the 
case stood over for the opinion of Lord 
Pitmilly, who (29th May and Ist June 
1816), upon the grounds, that the 
Courts of this country were bound to 
give their own redress, and particular- 
ly, that in these two cases the pursu- 
ers rae wives, whose domicil, — < 
in the case of separation, tol- 
tows that of ae ehend se, was of 
Opinion, that it was unnecessary to in~ 
quire into the domicil of the pursuers. 

The cases of Forbes and Levett were 
therefore remitted to the Commissa- 





*€These instructions were obeyed by the 
Cothmissaries ; but on a proof being allowed, 
the case was taken out of Court by eompeor 


Vou, If. 


to make what inquiry they may. think 
E coe = process sea 
collusive, and thereaer to prooeed as 
cor to law.” » { 

n taking further evidence. as.to 
the nieil in Stbeue! ‘the Commis- , 


saries were satisfied that the defender 


was not in either case in Scotland, . 


animo remanendi, they therefore dis-. 


missed the actions ;. but, upon second , 
bills of advocation _being Rainey 
they were directed to alter their judg- 


ment, and proceed in the divorces. 
The proof being satisfactory in. both . 
cases, decrees of divorce were pro-. 
nounced, 

The only other case reported by Mr 
Fergusson, is that of Mrs Lucy Kibble- 
white v. Daniel Rowland. 

This case came before the Commis. 
saries, while the three last mentioned 


cases were yet. in em ag The 
parties were citizens of London—were 


married therein 1807, and there:only . 
had cohabited. In August 1814, ‘as 
was alleged, the defender departed on 
a jaunt to the English lakes, and after- , 
wards proceeded to Edinburgh, where 
he committed adultery with a-woman , 
who had come to him from. London. 
He was personally cited in Qetober . 
1814, and immediately set off for Lon- . 
don, None of the parties therefore | 
appeared to have had any connexion 
with Scotland further than the defen- 
der’s visit for six or seven weeks. 

The Judges of theConsistorial Court 


dismissed the action, upon the d 
that marriage was indissoluble by the 
law of England, which was both. the 


locus contractus and the real doemicil 
of the parties, The judgment of tho’ 
ee was brought under .re-. 
wets a bill of advocation, presented 
phe Cringletie, who. reported; the 
case to the First Division of the.Court, 
but it was remitted to the Second Di- 
vision, who (Lord Glenlee, dissenting). 
remitted to.the Commissaries, withdnr 
structions to alter their interleeutor, 
and proceed in the divoree, according 
to law, which instructions were: of 
course obeyed. yavly owoty 
It is now therefore settled, as far as 
the Court of Review in) Seotland.can 
settle any. question, 7 our. Consisto~ 
2 
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a a decree of the Consis- 
torial Court, dissolving a marriage ce- 
lebrated in England, many painful and 

ble consequences may result. 
A second marridge, contracted on tlie 
faith of the validity of the Scotch di- 
voree, may, as iti the case of Lolly; be 
deemed a crime, and the party doom- 
ed to pitiishment. 


of sucéeeding to property in England ; 
afid nuimberless questions bin atise 
regarding the rights of the descendants 
of those over whom our Consistorial 
Courts have éxercised a jurisdiction 
which till now has been thought un- 
challengeable. These and other seri- 
ous evils mtist be the result of such a 
cotitrariety between the laws of two 
branches of the same state; and we 
are hot aware that the evil can be re- 
moved without legislative interference. 
What remedy may be adopted by the 
Legislature; its interference be 
deemed n we do not know ; 
we would not wi lingly anticipate any 
enactment which would infringe on 
thé present laws of this branch of the 
kingdom, or which would require of 
our Courts to withhold from foreign- 
ers that remedy for wrong which is 
dispensed to the subjects of the law of 
Scotland, Wedo not view withso much 
alarm, as the learned author of the re- 
ports before us seems to do, the dangers 
to be apprehended from the use which 
rei might make of the retheily 
granted by our Courts in cases of con- 
jugal wrong. ‘If it is useful to the in- 
itants of Scotland, that our Courts 
should have the er to t di- 
vorce @ vinculi matrimonii, we do not 
think that any evi] can arise from ex- 
teriding the same relief to all who eome 
it us. If the redress js greater 
ja that afforded by the Courts of 
theit own country, it is s0 much the 
miéré to be desired ; and if the part 
seekifig tedress is free from all parti- 
= in the guilt, we see no reason 
why it should be withheld ; nor do we 
think the le of Englatid would 
—s having placed within the 
of the generality of the inhabit- 





atts, a temiedy whith is at t Cone 
fined to those who cin dffor y 3 . 

pensé of an att of bata ax ‘ ots 
not therefore approye of the Theasure 
proposed! by some of the Judges of g 
Consistorial Court, that. in case. of, 
English marriages, our Courts should 
grant divotte @ mtensa et thoro, asin 
England; but riot to the effect of diss 
solving the vinculum matrimonti. Bee 
sides the doubts We etitertairl as td the 
expediency of the English divotte g 
mensa et thoro, which puts an end to 
all conjugal relation, without permit. 
ting the parties to form another union; 
we also concur in the opinion of # late 
learned Judge; to whose view of thesé 
cases we have dlréddy referred: “%f 
tlie law refustd to apply its rules ® 
the relations of husband and wife, } 

rent arid child; master and servant, 
among foreigners in this — 
Scotland could not be deemed a civile 
ized country, as thereby it would pére 
mit a numerous description of ns. 
to traverse it, and violate, with utter 
impunity, all the obligations on whith 
the principal comforts of domestic lif 
depend. If it assumed jurisdiction iy 
such eases; conttary to the dictate Uf 
the interlocutor, but applied, not toit® 
own rules, but the rules of the law 
the foreign country wheve the relation 
had been created, the suprématy o& 
the law of Scotland, within its owi 
tetritories; would be compromised; ity 
arrangements for domestic comfort viey 
lated, confourided, and perplexed; afi 
powers of foreign courts; uiknowit f@ 
our law and constitution, ustrped aid: 
exercised.” ; 

It only remains for us to expréss 
satisfaction with the very able man 
in which Mr Fergusson has exéeutéd 
the task he had undertaken; and we 
do not think tliat any explanation wat 
necessary to shew tlie consistency of 
that task with the duties of an official 
station. 

The clear manner in which the ré 
ports are drawn up, renders the sul 
ject intelligible and interesting evel 
to those who are a with 
the forms and technical language of # 
court of law ; and we trust the publi# 
city which these reports may give’ to 
the awkward contrtariety existing be 
tween the laws of this and the sister 
kingdom, may have the effect of direct- 
ing the attention of the Legislature 
2 point of se much international im- 
portance, 


cx 
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Advancing thro’ the rugged strait, 

Where many a warrior met his fate ; 

At the dim visionary hour 

When long remember’d tales have pow’r 
people air with dusky hosts, 

The fleeting forms of bnred osts, 
As on their misty wrea' 

T hid the Kindred phantoms bail. 
While wandering o’er the moonlight heath, 
Once more I taste its freshening breath, 

Or see thro’ clouds the brightening gleams, 

Or hear the rush of mountain’s streams, 
Whose wat’ry music as they fall, 

Dees youth with all its dreams recall, 

Its yanish’d joys I cease to wail, 

While thus my wonted haunts I hail. 


3 


But why this pause "twixt wo and fear ? 
And why th’ involuntary tear, 

The frequent throb, the unconscious start, 
The load that presses down the heart ? 
While memory, too much wak’d, explores 
With backward view her hoarded stores ; 
‘The downward path once more I hail, 
nen rer me fo the nomena vale. 


And now the pilgrimage is 0’er, 

That long-lov’d vale I see no more ; 

The cluster’d cot : 

Whose hearts with ties of kindness bound, 


-Were wont, with sympathetic glow, 


To share the mutual weal or wo. 
Those low abodes so dear to me, 
In distance lost, no more I see ; 
Ye faithful courteous race, to you 
My heart unwilling bids adieu. 


Your meads so rich in summer flowers, 
Your fragrant shrubs, your birchen bowers, 
Your skies with glancing meteors streaming, 
Your lakes in placid beauty gleaming, 

Your aerial mists that meet the morning, 


With bright’ning wreaths the rocks adorning ; 
To all that wont to cheer my view, 
And sooth my heart, I bid adieu. 


19170) On Leaving the. North Highlands, ge. 186 
ON LEAVING THE NORTH HIGHLANDS. Yes! hy ; ble riends, yous ial ving, 
By a Lavy. Your br * Lng onl that hail’ our meee 
north Your ger’rous minds, your untaught sense, 
more m ern way I trace, Sate a gt sense, 
nce NOR review each well-known place, Your native glowing eoquaes . 
Ps teceer jo oe x0, In which the loftiest lays were sung, 
Tosanguine hopes tho fondly pri’, eR all the soul of tender pos” 
pon ba ema fir <4 in’s strife. Fs feelings mee, 
And all that clouds or brightens life ; | e thus I bid your Cots adien. 
Yet, while I fee} th’ inspiring gale, fs 
Well pleas’d, I bid those mountains hail. Where wild woods sigh, and torrents rave, 
os ess, Wi 
_ party Land, - b murmurs ot ities 
Rome . . e beauty, youth, and talent sleeps, 
SS ee ae watch there faidhful sorrow keeps, 
. While o’er the invading ranks you lower’d; There every gentler virtue weeps se 
aay tg natives fie e aray § That hallow’d tomb a wreath shall bind 
SYP 3 Hae & ae of . 
When all your echoes joy’d to hail As fair and — of rarent -_ 
The triumph of the free- Gael. Thick gathering mists obs age y view, j 


Once more, dear sainted friend, adieu. 
Jordanhill, Oct. 13, 1817. 


—_—— 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER, FROM BARON 
VON BUCH TO GAY¥-LUSSAC, IN BE 
GARD TO MR SCORESBY. 


We have great pleasure in communi< 
cating to our readers the following ex- 
tract of a letter from the celebrs 
traveller and naturalist Baron Von 
Buch, to Gay-Lussac. ‘This letter 
contains an extract of Mr Scoreshby’s 
paper on the Polar Ice, about to 
be published in the second part of 
the second volume of the Memoirs of 
the Wernerian Natural History So 
ciety. 

The memoir which I now send 
you contains a great many facts hither~ 
to very imperfectly known, and makes 
us acquainted wi eaters = 
concerning which we possess very little 
accurate information. I confess the 
reading of this memoir interested me 
extremely. The author, MrScoresby, 
is a —_ we observer. He has 
visited the polar regions fifteen times, 
and every year has touched to 80° of 
north latitude. His private papers 
contain numerous observations on the 
temperature of the sea, at its surface, 
and at different depths. He has de- 
voted much time to the determination 
of the specific gravity of the water of 
the different tracts of the ocean which 
he travelled, and has been careful to 
bring with him bottles of these waters. 








186 Some Account of the late John Finlay. 

Mr Scoresby is also known as one of when they flourished, in the Biogh. 
the most cow and skilful of phers who have recorded their 
_the c. who frequent the Green- The circumstances of the time, the 
land 3 he, indeed, isa man worthy peculiar character of the reigning }j. 
of being placed along with a Hudson, terature, the tone and spirit of the 


a Dampier, and a Cook ; and, if he 
should ever be placed at the head of 


national feelings, have sometimes all 
united to bring forward into univer 


a vo of discovery, I am persuaded applause, writers, who, if born durin 
that’ his name will descend to future some other age, would | ery have 
ages with those of the most able navi- been mute or neglected. A man of 
gators.” kindred genius has been affected by 
some trait in the character, some tr. 

a cumstance in the life, of an anither 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE JOHN 
FINLAY, WITH SPECIMENS OF HIS 
POETRY. 


Ir must often have struck all of us, 


when reflecting on the character and 
genius of deceased literary men, how 


unequal has been the distribution of 


fame and glory. Sometimes it has 
happened, that minds of the most or- 
dinary endowments, and the very 
humblest acquirements, have had the 
merit and felicity of choosing an inter- 
esting or popular subject ; and with- 
out elegance, grace, or originality, in 
their method of treating it, have, by 
the very excellence of the materials on 
which they wrought, secured to them- 
selves a permanent and even brilliant 
reputation. Others, again, by perhaps 
a single happy composition, a single 
strain of natural pathos, have at once 
established themselves in the public 
estimation, and their names have de- 
scended to posterity, on the accidental 
inspiration of one solitary hour. On 
the other hand, we can all recall to 
our recollection, writers of far superior 
powers, blest with energetic reason, 
ardent feelings, creative fancy, and 
vivid imagination, whose names “ die 
on the ear, a faint unheeded sound.” 
They may have chosen subjects of par- 
tial or temporary os may 
have bestowed the as eaven 
on perishable materials, ey may 
have squandered away their aoa 
husbanding their strength for some 
great achievement, the inevitable time 
may have overtaken them, and they 
may have been cut off during their 
dreams of future greatness, before they 
were crowned with that glory, the 
— which was the support and 
solace of their souls. 

Independently too of their genius 
or their works, some men have been 
more fortunate than others in the time 
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whose works he loves and admires ; he 
takes him, if obscure, under his ep. 
lightened patronage ; he resolves! to 
see justice done to the memory of the 
dead ; he composes a memoir anda 
eulogy ; and the laurels that suddenly 
spring from his grave attract and flour. 
ish in the sunshine of public favour. 
With all his admirable powers of de. 
scription, his genuine sensibility, and 
the mournful interest of his dyi 
hours, we doubt if Michael ‘ 
would have occupied so eminent 2 
rank in Scottish Poetry, but for that 
exquisite paper in the Mirror; andthe 
name of Henry Kirke White, amiable, 
virtuous, and intelligent, as that'ac. 
complished youth undoubtedly ‘was, 
had perhaps never grown familiar to 
our souls, had not Southey delighted 
to pour out his own pure spirit in fer. 
vid admiration of his gentle affections, 
his melancholy genius, and his angelic 
piety. 

It is sad, but delightful, to tum 
from the more perfect glories of our 
greatest Poets to those works of im 
mature but expanding genius, whi 
are all that is left of their highly. 
gifted creators, and which tell us, had 
not “ their lot forbade,” what excel 
lent things. they might have. accom- 
plished. Many early compositi 
there are of men of genius, deficientin 
all the requisites of the poetical att, 
that yet instantaneously and irresist- 
ibly impress us with the conviction 
that their authors were Poets. We 
see the poetical mind working in them, 
sometimes in darkness and perturb 
tion,—disturbed, and confused, and 
bewildered, by the pleasure of its own 
passions ; and sometimes rising beau- 
tifully out of the struggle, in calmness, 
serenity, and peace. With all their 
faults and imperfections, we feel 
compositions to be Poetry—our minds 
naturally turn to the author—and we 
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‘wish to know who and what the Be- 
‘ing once was, whose words have given 
“us so t delight long after, not his 
‘dust alone, but his very name seems 
ied in the grave. 
eae i ished as Scotland td 
“for poetical ius, we know not, i 
abe thie days of Campbell, Scott, 


‘B and Baillie, she had much to | 


beast of in her modern Poets. With 
‘the exception of Burns, we cannot, 
-from the time of Thomson, point out 
any truly great name. We ought not, 
therefore, to allow the splendour of 
‘our living Bards to blind our souls to 
“the merits of the humbler dead. All 
ought to be remembered with kind- 
ness, who have deserved well of their 
country; and there is a blessing on 
the obscurest hand, that removes the 
weeds of forgetfulness from the grave 
of a man of genius. A happy evening- 
hour may be rendered more happy by 
the simple strains of Fergusson, Lo- 
i, Bruce ; and we feel assured 
Boat our readers will not hesitate to 
place on an equal level of genius with 
those most interesting men, that Poet, 
of ‘whose writings we shall now give 
some specimens, and of his life a very 
short, and we fear, imperfect memoir. 
* Joun Frnvay was born at Glasgow 
in 1782. His parents were in a hum- 
ble condition of life, but of most re- 
ble character, and they gave 

their son all the advantages of a good 
education. From the academy of the 
late Mr Hall of that city, a teacher of 
reat zeal and ability, he was sent, at 
the age of fourteen, to the university. 
He there soon distinguished himself 
above most of his contemporaries, and 
became an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar. In the Philosophy classes, 
he was distinguished for the excellence 
of his Prose compositions ; and during 
his academical career, he wrote various 
short Poems, chiefly on classical sub- 
jects, remarkable for ease, elegance, 
and spirit. He was beloved and ad- 
salved, by all his fellow-students most 
eminent for their worth and abilities ; 
arid all the friends of his early youth 
continued, with unabated affection, 
the friends of his riper years. This 
fact we now mention, because he has 
been accused by some, who knew little 
or nothing about him, of a wayward 
and capricious temper. The truth is, 
that his temper was singularly mild 
and sweet ; and while he ‘forgave of- 
fences against himself with true nobi- 
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lity of soul, it is believed that he never 
intentionally caused pain to a single 
human being. At the university, his 
most intimate friends were Dr Lant 
Carpenter, now of Exeter, a’man of 
Seah wy boul rae it and emitient-~ 
y distinguis or his theological 
learning,—Mr Alexander Blair, m man 
yet unknown to the world, but hon- 
oured and beloved by his friends’ for 
the splendour of his intellectual, and 
the purity of his moral, character;— 
Mr Wilson, the author of the City of 
the Plague,—Mr Smith, younger of 
Jordanhill,—Mr Robert Finlay of 
Kenmure,—and Mr Jehn Smith, book- 
seller in Glasgow. To his last hour 
these friends remained attached to 
him with the tenderest affection—they 
are in possession of all his history— 
and Mr John Smith, who saw more of 
him than any other person during the 
latter part. of his life, and who has 
done infinite honour to himself by his 
steady and disinterested friendship, in- 
tends soon to publish a collected Edi- 
tion of his Poems. 

While yet a Student, living within 
the walls of the College, he published, 
in 1802, a volume, entitled, “ Wal- 
lace, or the Vale of Ellerslie,” with 
other Poems. This volume was re- 
published, with considerable additions 
in 1804, and upon it his poetical re- 
putation almost entirely depends ; for 
he afterwards wrote but little, and 
that little is in an imperfect. state. 
Soon after this, he published an edi« 
tion of the “ Grave,” with many ad- 
mirable notes; .wrote a learned and 
ingenious life of Cervantes—and edit- 
ed an edition of Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, a task that might have been 
supposed out of his province, but 
which he executed with considerable 
ability, displaying an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the principles of political 
economy, and with the works of all 
the most eminent French writers on 
that science. The prospect of a situa- . 
tion in one of the public offices, led 
him to London in 1807, where he 
wrote many learned articles, particular- 
ly on antiquarian subjects, for differ- 
ent periodical works, and busily em- 
ployed himself in the study of old 
English Literature, in which he was 
excelled by few, and in which he ever 
afterwards delighted. The great ob-« 
ject of his ambition was, to write a 
continuation of Warton’s History of 
Poetry; and- the plan of his work, 
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hough never written down, was 
t ed in his mind, and caneeived with 

t . t . , 
ag Senge igre Bn, guns 
returned in 1808 to Glas- 
in that year published, in 


no * Histo- 
cal and Romantic Ballads.” We 
believe that almost all these balla 
had been previously published in dif- 
ferent works ; but the notes with 
which he illustrated them are ex- 
tremely valuable, and in his Preface 
he has given some admirable specula- 
tions respecting the earlier historical 
ad romantic Poetry of Scotland. He 
had investigated, with t learning 
and ingenuity, the introduction of the 
artificial Poetry of the Minstrels into 
the different languages of Europe, and 
he has there shewn how far the his- 
tory ¢ gqur Scottish romance is con- 
nected with that investigation, This 
little work ensitles the  peme of Finlay 
to a place amo cottish antiquaries, 
and to follow those of Walter Scott 
and Robert Jamieson. In these vo- 
lumes.are to be found two ballads of 
Finlay’s own composition—written in 
imitation of the olden times—and they 
haye been pronounced, by the very 
best Judge, to be in their kind almost 
perfect. To the first of these Imitay 
ions he prefixed the following beau 
tiful lines : 
“Oh ! in this deep and lonely glen 
So lovely in its solitude, 
Can th of wo the soul o’erflow, 
Or aught on dreams of peace intrude ? 
O can the gentle stir of leaves, 
The sleepy note, as of a dream, 
That winds below the green-wood bough 
The murmur of the lovely stream ;— 
Can they of grief and sorrow tell ? 
They can—and deeds of blood recall ; 
For the tree waves o’er black Chreichton- 
Tower, 
And the stream runs by its silent wall. 
Peedatie Paine 
ou ord 0: . 
uid thane b eat ¢ urea fn all ee Laced 
That weeps not when he hears the tale. 
For the Douglas was stalwarth aye, and keen 
And as e’er bore lance in hand ; 
And in bloody fight, with the Wallace wight, 
Had often rescued fair Scotland ! 
About this time, Professor Richard- 
son of Glasgow, who greatly admired 
Finlay’s genius and attainments, of- 


‘ inted in 

ment, 4 : 
W 

wo see a colleetion of 


fered, with his characteristic generosi- 
ty, to advance him sufficient capital 
for a share in a printing concern. He 
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and his friend, Mr John Smith, : 
to have had the office of Unive 
Printers; but, after considerabl 
sitation, the offer was 
ere was no prospect of a suf 
remuneration for time or ca 
employed. At the close of the your 
1810, his hopes of a permanent sity 
Hop in London were agajp renin, 
and he left Glasgow uh a yiew 
consulting his friends, Mr i 
My Blair, then resident in lany 
At Moffat, he was struck, an tt is my 
supposed by medical men, with a ki 
of apoplectic seizure. Not appreheng 
ing, however, any danger, he did not 
communicate the particulars of his 
situation, either to the friends whom 
he had left, or those whom he was. 
going to visit; and in a few weeks 
ter his departure from G W, i 
telligence was received by his felends 
there, that John Finlay was no 
He had, during his illness, k 
ly treated by the worthy peopl 
whom he lodged ; two hours 
his death, he had begun a letter to 
John Smith, written with a cheer 
spirit ; and he seems to have slipt, ; 
last, out of life without ati e and 
without pain. He was buried in the 
churchyard A Moths beautiful 
village, which he es admired, 
and in which the Bhs of this imper 
fect memoir had passed some deligh 
ful hours with him, on a pedestrian 
tour one short year before. His chars 
acter has been drawn by one who knew 
him long and loved him well ; and asit 
will be published in the new Edition 
his Poems, we are now contented with 
this our feeble tribute of love and ads 
miration to the memory of a Friend 
who will live for ever in our heart. 
His chief Poem, ‘‘ Wallace, or the 
Vale of Ellerslie,” which was written 
at the age of nineteen, is doubtless an 
imperfect composition ; but it displays 
a wonderful power of versification, 
and contains many splendid descrip: 
tions of external nature. It possesses 
both the merits and defects which 
we look for in the early compositions 
of true genius. The two following 
a a appear to us extremely beaus 
tiful : 










‘* When faint he felt thesultry summer hour, 
The day-star flaming in the noontide sky, 

Loit’ring, he wander’d to his shadowy bow’r, 
Where, brawling, flow’d the shelvy stream, 


let by. , 
There, lull’din slumbers, would the infantlie 


— 
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and ro’ armed courts,and castleshigh;-~ 


emithro art Pg eg 

Ais ey he woke, Re thought hie tak: 
_ ing was a dream. ‘ 

Then would he wander by the river’s side; 


) in solitary trances, seem 


Where many a rock his shade itic flun 
14 vada gr leat o'e.the gloomy tide, . 
deeply to his et footsteps fuing : 
p= "a, while he rov'd these setenes a< 


fg wild vistonss pevped every glad 
Fancy’s e 
With ancied knights; and ev’ty bird that 
The miuatit's warlike modulations made ; 


And ev’ry tow’ring rock its banner’d pomp 
There is something very wild ard 
terrible; we. think, in the following 
stanza: 

“ From Ercildoun’s lone walls the prophet 


_ came,, ' 
=A milk-white deer stood lovely by his side, 
=0Oh! long shall Scotland sound with Ry- 
mour’s name, ; . 

For in an unknown cave the Seer shall bide, 
Till thro’ the realm gaunt kings and chiefs 
Ww [oe tito foods of cizaage bridle-d 

% : 
loge of terror and the wailing Stier 
Shall rouse the prophet from his tranced sleep ; 
His ring with wo, and all the 

shall weep.” 


But perhaps the most interesting, 
and most finished passage in the poem, 
is that which describés the effect of 
the songs ef chiyalry on the soul of 
the youthful Wallace: 

“ His mother sung how kingsand warriors, led 
All by the love of some high peerless dame, 
At tiiighty jousts, in doubtful combat bled, 
Towin the smile of her whocaus’d their flame, 
And lowly to her proud-bailt castle came ; 
But she, ah! reckless of their ardent love; 
Bade — thro’ distant realms resound her 
es 
And long, ears in exil’d plight to rove, 
Their a ea “passin faith, and knight- 
hood’s boast to prove. 
Or, she would melt his soul at some sad tale 
Of a fair maid, in d dun; bound, 
Whi, ceaseless pour’d her melancholy wail, 
While gloomy les roll’d back the fearful 
soun 


—Oh! low her lover lies! with many a wound 
Deep gash’d, by sacred knighthood’s foul- 
est stain 


Whose dastard slaves the warrior-chief sur- 


round, 
And leave him bleeding on the lonely plain, 
Ah! ne’er perhaps to meet his lady’s smile 
again. 


The flitting fire of indignation dy’d 
His youthful cheek—but soon it pass’d away, 
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And rapture’s bitrning tears uhbidden glide, 
For lo! Hope’s lifted torch shines bright and 


gay 

The chief i Heal’@ t=uand soon his bands 
o 

Theit sounding shields; where high the 


wning tow’r 
Throws its black shadow o’er their long 
array— é 
In PPPs wave, its turrets lower ;] 
t ! overs meet—joy gilds their 
blissful hour ! a 
Or, she would sing how Paladins and Kin 
Cross’d the broad ocean to the Holy 
Hark! Libanus antiid his cedars ! 
And, proudly stretch’d by Gaza’s winding 


The Sarazin’s tall gorgeous tents expand ; 
But, lo! where golden crescents gleam’d 
ore, ' 

The red-cross waves ; the ring, th’ enchant- 
ed wand, ; 

Avail not: Salem’stowers, and Gilead’s: 

Where many a battle raged, rin red wi 
Pagan gore ! 

To gallant wand’rifig knight she turns the 
note, 

Who for émprise has bound hiriself to ride 

Thro’ many s lands to tealm remote, 

White old Euphrates rolls along his tide, 

And tow’rs and temples glitter en his side ; 

Onward he hits on his advent’rous way; - 

Nor heeds where forests wave their branches 


Wide 
And from their gloomy haunts debar the day, 
Where fiery serpents hiss; and tygéers howl 

for prey. 

oo the hero vis tight me in i 
And grasping in his right the id 5 
And lo! is Tight fades waning in e west, 
From thé datk tower is stretch’d a lily a 
And lily neck—the waving arms expand , 
And pd relief—the tatigmen is vaih— 
The knight his bugle sounds till all the land 
Tremblesas from the hills rebounds the strain ; 
He leads the damsel forth and bursts the 
_ ‘magic chain. ; 
Onward he hiesto where rich Bagdad’s shrine, 
Barbaric gold and gems and pearl inlay, 
Or where Bassora’s wond’rous columns shine, 
het, shen the languid eye-ball loathes the 
a 
Diffuse with fresh’ning gleam an em’rald ray, 
Till verdure seem to the length’ning 


street— 

Then back the traveller wends his home- 
ward way, 

And ev'ry vow perform’d,with greetingsmeet 

His costly gifts prefers at his lov’d mistress’ 
feet. 


And now of Charlettiagne’s protid peers she 


sings, 
Their counkge, truth, and loyalty, renowti’d 
And Arthur and the courtly knights’ and 


kings 
Who throng’d at Caérleon his table round ; 
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Their p, their tournaments, and merry 
pha 


Of minstrels, harping strains of antique lore, 
Of Launcelot’s valour—of the fairy ground, 
That lies enchanted on th’ Arm 
Of Avalon’s blest isle, and Snowden’s sum- 
mits hoar.” 

The . following verses are from 
** Fragments on the Association of 
Ideas,” an unfinished » the plan 
of which was sugg to him by Mr 
Alison’s beautiful Essay. Surely they 
are full of simplicity and pathos. 
“* Why does the melting voice, the tuneful 


string, ‘ 
A sigh of wo, a toar of pleasure bring : 
Can simple sounds, or joy or grief e, 
And meit the soul ive to the wire ? 
Ah! no, some other charm to rapture draws, 
More than the finger’s skill, the artist’s laws : 
Some latent feeling that the string awakes, 
Starts to new life and thro’ the fibres shakes ; 
Some cottage-home where first the strain was 

heard 


By many a tie of former days endear’d ; 

Some lovely maid who on thy bosom hung, 
And breath’d thenote, all tearful as she sung ; 
Some youth who first awoke the pensive lay, 
Friend of thy infant years—now far. away ; 
Some scene that patriot blood embalms in 


song, 
Some brook that winds thy native vales 


among ; 
All steal into the soul in witching train, 
?Till home, the maid, the friend, the scene, 
appear again ! 
’T was thus the wand’rer ’mid the Syrian wild, 
Wept at the strain he carol’d when a child. 
O’er many a weary waste the traveller pass’d, 
And hop’d to find some resting place at last ; 
Beneath some branchy shade—his journey 
don 


e, 
To shelter from the desert and the sun. 
—daAnd haply some green spot the pilgrim 
found, 
And hail’d and blessed the stream’s delicious 
sound ; 
When on his ear the well-known ditty stole, 
That as it melted pass’d into his soul ! 
“ O Bothwell bank !”—each thrilling word 
convey’ 
The Scottish landscape to the palm-tree 
shade, 
No more Damascus’ streams his spirit held, 
No more its minarets his eye beheld : 
Pharphar and Abana unheeded glide, 
He hears in dreams the music of the Clyde ! 
And Bothwell’s bank amid o’erarching trees, 
Echoes me a of flocks, —— of bees— 
— With less keen rapture on the Syrian shore, 
Beneath the shadow of the sycamore, 
His eye had turn’d amid the burst of day, 
Tadmor’s gigantic columns to survey, 
That sullenly their length of shadows throw, 
On sons of earth, who trembling gaze be- 


low ! —_..” 


The following extract possesses some- 
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thing of a wilder and grander charsg 
ter: Liisa 


1. tpt 
“ Tem and towers! whose. gi 
park - Pad 


The massive grandeur of the world of old, : 
Say, shall the pilgrim glance his . 
O’er your huge wreck, and silently pass by? 
Nor, ’mid the waste of ages, pause: to scan; 
The mighty relics of forgottenman?* «... 
—No! for those walls that crown the brow 
of time, a 
Shall wake to musings mournfully sublimes; 
And antique sculptures crumbling "mid the’ 


pile, 
Delay his steps to linger for a while, 


In Egypt's dreary land where darknessspread 
Mysterious gloom around Religion’s head; 
The land was sad beneath her awful wings, 
And woful was her voice as Memnons 
mystic strings ! + ately 
But Silence now and Desolation reign, 
O’er her fall’n altar and her dasiat Tene ; 
Unseen she sits—no charmed voice she hears, 
But columns falling in the waste of years! 
And the gaunt chacal from his charnel-home; 
Howl to the blast that shakes the trembling 
dome ! kak: 
—Yet ’mid those temples desolate and wild. 
Where Solitude reigns round with Fear her 


chil 
The pale priest rais’d his voice, when bum 
ing da 


y 
Shot tremblingly from heav’n his earliest ray; 
His earliest ray that on the harp-strings 
shone, 4 
And rous’d to life their vibratory tone! 
—Hark ! the rapt strain the choral virgins 


raise, 
While sounds mysterious hymn their Mem 
non’s praise, em 
The sev’n bright colours wake the seq 
harp strin 


: Pa OP 
Till thro’ its thousand aisles the templerings:. 
But haste thy step to plains where Ruin’s 
hand . 


Has ee on nature’s green the billowy 
Sand 5 : 
Before thee lies th’ interminable waste, 
Fire in each gale and death in every blast! 
Ah ! who could think that even here a trace 
Remains of some exterminated race,* { 
On whom the spirit of the desert came, 
And swept alike the mansion and the name, 
— Yes, even here the camel’s foot reveals:.- 
The mould’ring column that the sand,¢oa- 


ceals ; 
And the poor Arab, as he toils along, .,,; 
Gazes in wonder, mindless of his song 3... 
Thinks of the fallen towers that lie beneath, 
Unconscious of the Simoom’s vengeful breath! 


Oh ! blind to science, and to.genius lost, : 

Whose grovelling soul no kindling wi 
could boast ; 

When she who sway’d the sons of earth be- 
fore, ; 


Bursts on his sight by yellow Tiber’s shore, 


a ae 
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Within those walls repose ‘th’ illustrious 
dead, 

The bard who. chanted and the chief who 

that rustles o’er their tomb ! 
i Rome ! 


God ! 
Broke. with his sinewy arm thine iron rod, 
That o’er the nations held with giant sway, 
Had swept their honours and their kings 


away - 


Still dome on dome the stranger eye beguiles, 
Towers, battlements, a wilderness of piles— 
And still the capitol its crested form 
Sublimely rears—a giant in the storm— 
—The look is stedfast, for the mental eye 
Sees the firm band that bade ambition die ; 
Sees Cesar fall, and where the tyrant stood, 
The —S Brutus crimson’d with his 
—Still ’mid the forum Cicero seems to roll 
The flood of eloquence that whelms the soul, 
While veterans round lean silent on the 
ord—— 


sw 
—The lords of earth can tremble at a word ! 
What tho’ thro’ every breach that time has 


The blast moans hollow, and the colonnade 

S¢arce shelters ev’n the weeds that flourish 
in its shade ! 

What tho’ - wolf has howl’d, the tempest 


roar’d, 

In halls and courts where gods have been 
ador’d ! 

Yet memory’s touch each faded oases 

Again they bloom in renovated hues, 

And Poggio traces ’mid the mass of dust, 

The temple, portico, and trophied bust. 

— How fall’n ! how chang’d! the world’s 
delight and shame, 

The vine luxuriates in the path of fame ‘ 

The bat flies fitful thro’ her gods’ abode, 

And reptiles nestle where the hero trod ! 

Drear are her tow’rs that shone amid the 


skies ! 
And prone on earth the mighty giant lies.’” 
It appears from his papers, that he 
had meditated a narrative Poem 
of considerable length, entitled, “ Si- 
gismund, or the Frozen Forest,” a 
romance. . He had collected many cu- 


rious materials penperting the scenery 
and inhabitants of the north of Europe ; 
mit does not eppens Shee he 
e great prog in the execution 
of his Poem, The following extract, 
in which Sigismund is described in a 
fearful solitude, is a favourable pect 
y transcribed from 


“ And can it be, he would sometimes say, 
ag a ever found their way 
ou. II. 
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seem ' 
Te tal Senncenee bad Sea eee 
as the it wi ve 
Ba wnd olekambhe cam? 


In frost has slept as firm and hoar =~ 
Since time began his course to run, ©’ 
Nor hath ever melted to the sun. 

Its marble’ hardness will harder ° 
Till the Furies melt the world of snow ; 
Nor will ever murmur down the grove, 


Nor gladden the wood with babbling 


, tongue 5 
For ’tis moveless as the wing of the dove, 
When she broods upon her young. 


For the Frost King here had woven the air 
Inio wreaths like summer eT, 

And had decked the branches of plant and 

tree 

With festoons of antic embroidery, 
That moveless hung, as.quietly 

As sleep on the weary infant’s eye ; 

Or with gentle swell if moved at all, 

As a heavi it waved aloof ; 


— Like silver pall 
Was the tissue of the Frost "s woof. 


*T was fair by day, but more wondrous far, 
When from his western tower day’s star 
Looked forth : for Pdad, gra mound 
Of mountains, that h the forest round 
With huge and gloomy gue. he shed 
From base to summit @ ing red : 
For then, amid their mass, his eye 

Saw fanes and pinnacles aspire, 
And a city of towery imagery, 

With all her palaces on fire. 


The forest is shrouded in crimson haze, 
Reflected from the distant blaze ; 
And he, as falls the mighty pile, 
As safe as in a cot the while, 
Sits silently, with musing ear, 
To listen if hecannot.hear ~ 
The voice of weeping and lament — 
Come to the wood, 
battlement 
—’Twere less than his solitude. 
Another day, another day, 
And still another away, 
And still the of silence reigned, 
And still in ice the brook was chained. 
It seemed that Odin’s spell had bound 
In frost the air, the sea, the ground, 
For ever and for’ aye,’ 
And left one® ‘thing below, 
In curse, faint, and astray, — 
An aimless pilgrimage to go. 
poe. aa to go» 
An sien eee et ee 
And yet to think of vernal showers, 
And swelling, buds, bs = flowers, 









— melancholy : 
But emailing of ian, ani.ee,s00n of the 
Made the vision in darkness to pass away. 


or art ot raised or 
So fair as this dwelling could ever be found. 
No, not in Asgard’s enchan > 
Nor in the isles of the Caspian, 
Nor yet in Persian Astracan, 
Where in endless the sees 


Domes reared by the wise men for kings 


of yore, 
With es, and flowers, and trees, 
Which a breath can melt pads re- 


, Store. 

We have already exceeded our limits, 
yet we hope our readers will not be 
displeased with us for quoting from 
the MS. the following beautiful verses 
therein entitled, “‘ The Lullaby Song.” 

sleep, my babe, one little hour, 
will build a lovely bower, 
bower for my babe and me, 
And cover it with the birchen tree. 
be strewed upon the floor, 
watch beside the door, 


keep 
ing among the boughs, 
the dew that on the leaves would weep, 
And break my little child’s repose. 
Or if thou wilt, then thou shalt hear 
The voice of the breeze, and the dew’s soft 


tear, 
And the boughs to the dying gale will sing, 
And brooks be near with their murmuring, 
And the bleating of flocks from afar shall 
come, 
To mingle with the sweet bee’s hum, 
Anda pattering of rain shall fall 
On the leaves that cover us withal, 
And the sun will shine on the birchen tree 
Till his beams dance through the leafy 


That will seem to my lovely babe and me 
The green light in a forest glade ; 

And this fair bower will ever be 

A dwelling for my baby and me. 

But while I look on thee aye I sigh ; 

Thou art so lovely thou sure wilt die, 

And should’st thou so, F shall never have 


er 
To vet foot Aguin within thikt bower, 
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‘ on the birchen leafs) 
A every returning Spring tisg'p 
Will bring to me a fresher grief a 
To feed my ceaseless sorrowing, vad 
More bs yr then will — the blast. = / 
That speaks g and summer ¥y 
And the voice hp bom will sound tn 
dear it SOR 
Than a mother’s to her infant’s ear. 
For soon will winter come in wrath, © ‘* 
To strew with leaves my lonely g Saelt 
And with joy I will view the naked stey:" 
And the lifeless branches, day by day, 
For they'll tell me I may hope, like them, 
In time to wither and decay.” 


LETTERS TO AN OLD BACHELOR. 
Nol. wy 


MR EDITOR, , 
A crenuine “ Milord Anglais” of the 
old breed is an animal now more 
to be met with on the Continent. -Hé 
goes abroad with the determination of 
finding nothing to his taste, 
every thing he meets with dislike, 
and, as a mark of his contempt, is 
continually exclaiming, ‘‘ How differ. 
ent all this is from England !” When 
a maitre d’hotel has the honour of te. 
ceiving so profitable a guest, he al 
lays his account, beforehand, with 
curses which are to be imprecated on 
himself, his dinner, and his whole 
establishment. All this, however px 
tiently endured, is yet remembered 
with tolerable accuracy in the bill; 
and when Boniface has bowed “‘ Milord 
Goddam” into his carriage, he ex 
claims, “* Mon Dieu ! que ces Anglais 
sont fous, mais qu’ils sont riches ! 
Foreigners are now beginning 
pay us off in our own coin; and few 
of the French travellers who have 
lately visited our Isle appear to have 
been much gratified with their trip. 
They in general speak with great con- 
tempt of our national partiality ‘for 
roast beef and potatoes “ au naturel” 
They disapprove exceedingly of our 
fashion of wearing small hats and long 
gaiters, descant in a most feeling mans 
ner on the exhorbitant charges of af 
English hotel, and find themselves 
uite unable, after = to i 
the customary quantity of port 
One of them heslares British liberty to 


‘be a mere joke, because he was 


out of the Opera when he went in 
boots. Another complains most: bite’ 
terly of being half poisoned with weak 
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owing to his ignorance of the 
psa formality of putting his spoon 


in his tea-cup. Strange as it may 
we they all, unite in allowing the 
British ladies but little credit, either 


for elegance or ag This appé 
natives the more surprising, 
° o ve hitherto actually considered 
them (as I am sure they consider 
wn the very pink of elegance 
and yefinement, and believed, most 
firmly, that their charms required only 
to be seen to be universally admired. 

In mentioning the sentiments of fo- 
reigners on this subject, I am far from 
alluding to the i ous and detest- 
able calumnies of the mendacious 
Pillet, who accuses the English ladies 
of getting regularly drunk, and of 
poisoning their husbands. No: the 
are the deliberate opinions of muc 
more sensible and trust-worthy au- 
thors, who in other respects have really 
formed a tolerably fair estimate of our 
character and habits. In order to 
shew, therefore, the utter depravity 
of these gentlemen’s taste, I have ven- 
tured to collect a few of the most ob- 
jectionable passages from their works,. 
which I now submit to the indigna- 
tion of my fair countrywomen, trust- 
ing they will not suspect me of parti- 
cipating in the sentiments therein ex- 
a and requesting them still to 
consider me as one of their most de- 
voted admirers. 

The following account of their taste 
in dress, is taken from ‘‘ Six Mois 4 
Londres,” a work, I regret to say, read 
with great avidity in Paris. ‘‘ The dress 
of the English ladies is an imitation of 
the F. , but. it is the imitation of 
Potier or Brunet in a pantomime, all ri- 
dicule and exaggeration. Does a French 
lady, for instance, put a flower in her 
hair—the heads of the English ladies 
are immediately covered with the 
whole shop of a ‘ bouquetiere.’ Does 
a French lady put on a feather—her 
imitators in this country are like so 
many Andalusian mules: nothing but 
feathers is to. be seen.” This, of 
course, is alla vile slander; yet can- 
dour obliges me to confess, that T have 
occasionally seen heads covered with 
conta, -_ ladies weaning quite as 
many feathers as were becoming. 

The next passage, I confess, I.dare 
not translate, lest some female Lord 
Advocate should think proper to in- 
diet me for the. tion of a libel; 
and I fear, if tried by a jury of Belles, 
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I should stand a poor chance: of ‘being 
acquitted. In order to avert their 
wrath, I give up my author, who is 
the Abbé Vauxcelles, both a beau and. 
a parson. ‘ Pendant les trois premiers 
jours, on les trouve toutes jolies ; aprés 
cela on s’appercoit qu’elles ont la plu- 
part, la marche niaise, le bras gros, le. 
pat mal fait, les dents laides, Ia téte 

issée, l’ceil dur, des corsets. mal 
taillés, des cheveux gras, a force d’en 
vouloir montrer la couleur naturelle,” 
&c. With the exception .of what re- 
lates to the ill-made stays (a subject 
on which, as I am quite ignorant, I 
should be sorry to speak) I venture 
to pronounce this to be one of the 
most false and atrocious calumnies that 
ever appeared in print. No man 
sessed of common candour could have 
brought against English ladies an ac 
cusation of bad teeth. Has this Abbé 
never heard, for instance, of a cele- 
brated gentleman in this city, called, 
* Mr nants the dentist fe Is he ig 
norant, that young ladies, by applyin 
to him, teeny supplied ith Singh 
tooth for the small sum of two guineas, 
while dowagers may be accommodated 
with a complete set of the most beau- 
tiful teeth, made from the tusks of the 
hi, tamus or river horse, for a very. 
iding consideration ? In fact, it is 
quite astonishing to see the fine teeth 
of all our female acquaintance ; and I 
am very sure, if we judged of a lady's 
age as we do of a horse's, they. would 
all be found to have the mark in. their 
mouths at fourscore, And yet this 
abominable priest has the impudence 
to talk of bad teeth! Ke wno disce 
omnes, 

It seems, however, though their 
teeth are bad, they make only too good 
an use of them; for the author of 
* Quinze Jours a Londres,” beings 
against them a charge of gluttony. He 
says, “‘ I have never. @ pastry, 
cook’s shop between the hours of 12 
and 4, without seeing several ladies 
regaling themselves with. jellies, ices, 
and tarts, of which they devoured e 

eat quantity. They would indeed 
= put a French ‘ gourmand’ to the 
blush,” &c. Having unfortunately 
been frequently a witness to the same 
facts, I regret that I am incapable at 
the present moment. of refuting this 
disagreeable charge.. I humbly ven- 
ture to propose, however, that a com- 
mittee, composed of. Mrs Weddel 
Mrs Davidsop, Mrs Montgomery, an 
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Mrs Baxter, should state the result of 
their experience on this subject. Such 
a report, I am convinced, would have 
great influence on the public opinion 
with regard to this accusation. 

The following picture I can never 
admit to be true. “ An English lady 
walks the streets like a -drilled 

ried arms, rye ie never 

to dispose swinging at 

her sides like the pendulum ofa elock.” 
The same author has likewise the im- 


ce to assert, that, ‘‘ for elegance, 
should be d injustice to a 
French chambermaid, to compare her 


to an English duchess. Quinze Jours 
4& Londres, p. 17, In “ Londres en 
1816,” I the following passage : 
“ I have met in this country with 
several beautiful women,” (mighty 
candid, to be sure!) “ but they were 
universally deficient in that last grace, 
which even their language cannot ex- 
press, la tournure.” Now supposing 

was even candid enough to admit 
that the English, and more especially 
our Scottish belles, do in walking take 
rather long strides, and that their ser- 
vile imitation of the French ladies in 
dress is a tacit acknowledgment of the 
inferiority of their own taste, they 
must still be universally admitted to 
be the most accomplished women any 
where fo be een nage of 
any other nation possess the same 

> of languages, and play so 
charmingly on the piano-forte ? What 
ladies can paint tables and fire-screens 
with such taste and delicacy of execu- 
tion? In short, until our continental 
belles can excel us in these qualifica- 
tions, we shall still retain the un- 
shaken conviction, that in this island 
are to be found the most charming and 

ished women in the world. 

Such is the manner in which I would 
vindicate my fair eountrywomen from 
the vile and ignorant aspersions of 
these French travellers. Were I to 


trust, however, that those I have al- 
ready collected will be amply sufficient 
to the necessity for some Blue 
Stocking lady to come forward and 
give these foreign calumniators a com 
plete set down.’ Let them either 

now, or for ever after hold their 
tongues. I am certain that Mr Black- 
wood, or any other of our bickering 
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booksellers, will be happy ‘to ‘tr; 
with any lady for two qhaes vette 
on the subject. There can Bé no 
doubt of such a work having a great 
run, particularly should some amateur 
adorn it with his etchings. In ‘the 
mean time, I ~ assure the fair 
sex, that my feeble shall at al} 
times’ ‘be exerted in t eir- behalf’ al. 
though inexorably a 
Un Vieux Cerrpariing. 
Royal Hotel, Prince’s Street, *'’” 
Nov. 6. Tae 


a 


ON PHE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POETRY; 
No II, 


Our talk shall be (a theme we never tire on) 


Byron, 
(Our England’s Dante)—Wordsworth. 
Hunt, and Keats, 
The Muses’ son of promise; and of what 
feats 
He yet may do. 
CornnELivs Wesz. 


In our last paper we made an attempt 
to give a general outline of Mr Hunt's 
ualifications, both as a poet and as a 
ounder of a sect. We alluded, among 
other weak points in his writing, to 
the indecent and immoral ten 
of his poem Rimini, and shall now 
proceed to state, at somewhat greatet 
length, what those circumstances are 
which induced us to select that pro- 
duction for the object of our unmiti- 
gated indignation. It is not our in- 
tention to enter into any general ar 
gument respecting the propriety of 
making incest the subject of poetry. 
The awful interest excited by the con- 
templation of passions abandoned to 
the extreme of infamy, has tempted 
many illustrious poets to indulge 
themselves in such unhallowed themes. 
But they themselves were at all times 
aware, that in so doing they have 
done wrong ; and we know of no great 
poem, turning on such a subject; 
which does not contain within it some 
marks of the contrition of the author. 
All men, who have any souls and any 
hearts, must be of the same opinion 
with us in this matter ; and after all 
the volumes that have been written on 
either side of the controversy, we 
know of no words which ex the 
real truth of the case better those 
of Sir 'T: Brown; 
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+ Of sins heteroclital, Pmaenaye want 

H or president, is ofttimes a 
on heir histories. We desire no records 
of such enormities ; sins should be account- 
ed new, that so they may be esteemed mon- 
strouss ‘They omit of monstrosity as they 
fall from their rarity; for men count it 
venial to err with their forefathers, and fool- 
ishly conceive they divide a sin in its society. 
The pens of men may sufficiently expatiate 
without these singularities of villany ; for 
as they increase the hatred of vice in some, 
so do they enlarge the th of wickedness 
in all. And this is one thing that make 
latter ages worse than were the former ; for 
the vicious example of ages poison the 
curiosity of these t, affording a hint 
of sin unto seduceable spirits, and soliciting 
those unto the imitation of ion — 
heads were never s0 ese! ci 
as to invent them. ding of this ne- 
ture silence commendeth history; ’tis the 
venial part of things lost, wherein there must 
never rise a Pancirollus, nor remain any 
register but that of hell.” 

In the preface to his poem, Mr Hunt 
has made an apology for the nature of 
his subject, and pleaded the example 
of many illustrious predecessors. He 
quotes the Greek tragedians (of whom, 
in another part of the same preface, 
he confesses his total ignorance)*, ‘and 
makes allusions to the example of 
Racine, and some of our own older dra- 
matists. He might also have enumerat~ 
ed the two best dramatists that have ap- 

within our own recollection, 
Schiller and Alfieri, and, the first of all 
living poets, Lord Byron. Each of 
these great men has composed a poem 
of which the interest turns upon some 
incestuous passion ; but we will ven- 
ture to assert, what we think there 
could be no difficulty in proving, that 
not one of them has handled a sub- 
ject in such a manner as might en 
title Mr Leigh Hunt to shelter him- 
self under the shade of his authority. 

In the Gdipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles, we are presented with the most 

y of domestic horror 
which it ever entered into the human 
fancy to conceive. But it is a spec- 
tacle of horror, and unpolluted 
with guilt, fo the mother and the son 
have both sinned in ignerance. The 
object of Sophocles was to represent 
not the incest but the punishment— 
not the weakness or the vice of man, 
but the unavoidable revenge of an of- 
fended Deity. O&dipus and Jocasta 
are as virtuous in our eyes as if their 
incest had never been. We pity, but 


* Sce Preface, p. 17. 
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we do not hate, them; and in the 
other play, wherein the subsequent 
life of CEdipus is represented, we learn 
to regard his not merely 
without disgust, but with emotions of 
tenderness, love, and reverence, The 
object of the poet is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the whole conduct of the 
piece, in which every thing that could 
assist our fancy, in bri before us 
the details of guilt, is most studiously 
avoided, and in whic ere occur 
perpetual allusions to the old denun- 
ciations of Apollo and the curse of 
Pelops.* : 

In the Hippolytus of Euripides, the 
expression is throughout not of horror 
but of pity. The love is that not of a 
mother, but of a youthful step-dame ; 
love too, un en, unrequited, and 
unenjoyed. Phedra is polluted by 
incestuous thoughts, Ney because her 
passions are irregulated, but because 
she has fallen under the wrath of 
Diana, The young and beautiful Hip- 
pays dies a martyr to his purity, 
and we sympathize indeed with the 
feeling of the pote who prophecies 
that Ais tomb be the resort of 
virgins and the scene of prayers. 
——‘* through long ages maids shall come, 
And cut their ed tresses on thy grave, 
Before S snond wedding. They give to 


ee 

The fruit of all their grief. The tender 
thoughts. 

Of virgins shall be thine. Nor shall the love 

Of Phedra for thy beauty be unsung.” ~ 


The Mirra of Alfieri is a play never 
intended for representation; it is a 
pure imitation of Greek simplicity and 


pathos,—a heart-rending picture of 
madness and despair,—a long ode of 
agony. There is no willingness in the 
guilty love of the daughter, and no 
spot of sin pollutes the lofty spirit of 
Ciniro. We look upon Mirra, not as 
= but a sacrifice. We perceive 
t 

$4 ame the force of destiny, and wrath 
Of Deities offended, have condemned 
Her innocent to everlasting tears.” 

The same circumstance of palliation, 
which we have already mentioned in 

to the Cdipus, might also be 

alleged in defence of the Braut von 
Messina. That noble y is like 
Mirra, a strict imitation of the Greek 
model: in both, the fable is carried 
on by means of as few actors as we find 





*cruyieas agnimm@arase bso Puri.—Passin. 
+ Hipp. v. 1445. wogas yag afvyss, &e. 
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in ZEschylus ; in both, we hear the so- 
jemn choral songs of old men and vir- 
gins ; and in both, the object of the 
poet's art is to shew that stain of 
unhallowed passion must ever have its 
origin in a curse, and be blotted out 
in the blood of some fearful expiation. 
Who does not remember the woful 
cry of Isabella ? 

**O! when shall that old curse dissolve away, 
Which sits with weight of misery on our 


The daring spirit of B has twice 
ventured to tread upon the same awful 
ground. He has represented, both in 
Manfred and in Parasina, the mutual 
love of conscious incest. In the first, 
indeed, we gather only from mysteri- 
ous hints, that the inexplicable being 
before us has had his heart torn asun- 
der by the agonies of an unlawful pas- 
sion for his sister. But we feel not for 
him the same sympathy which makes 
us partakers in the thoughts and ac- 
tions of ordinary men. e perceive 
that he holds strange converse with 
spirits and demons, and we do not 
wonder that he should be the victim 
of an unearthly flame. Besides, before 
his guilt is revealed to us, his punish- 
ment, like that of Cain, has been great- 
er than he could bear. We see in him 
a@ weary wasted hater of the world, 
and of himself ;—Let us hear his own 
words : 

** Daughter of Air! I tell thee, since that 
hour— 


But wordsare breath—lookon mein my sleep, 
rants ~', aytaeiameebeanmeeraty anerttad 
me 


My solitude is solitude no more, 

But with thefuries;—I have gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness till ing morn, 
Then cursed myself till sunset ;—I have 


y’d 
For PR ww A as a blessing —’tis denied me. 
I have affronted death—but in the war 


hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 
Back by a single hair which would not break. 
In phantasy, imagination, all 
The affluence of my soul, which rye was 
A Croesus im creation—I plunged ® 
But like an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back 
Into the gulph of my “om zh thought. 


I plung’d amidst mankind. Forgetfulness 
Hough inal ave where ist be found 
And I have to learn—my sciences, 


M and super-human art, 
Fae ana dwell m my despair— - 
And live—and live:for.ever.” «4... 

The frail partner of his guilt has al- 
ready died, not of violence but of 
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grief; and when she appears, We see 
in her, not the sinful woman, but the 
judged and pardoned spirit. He who 
derives a single stain of impurity ftom 


Manfred, must come to its Leeper 
$ om which is not worthy of betng 
Rs ’ 


Tonone of these poems, however, docs, 


the subject of Rimini bear so great ares 


semblance as to Parasina, and itis thig 
very circumstance of ae which 
brings before us, in the strongest ¢o. 
sexing “the difference between the incest 
of Leigh Hunt and the incest of Bys 
ron. In Parasina, we are scarcely pete 
mitted to have a. single glance at 
guilt before our attention is riy 
upon the punishment. We have scarces 
ly had time to condemn, within: our 
own hearts, the sinning, though injure 
ed son, when— ? 
** Fora a being’s soul : 
The — ymn peals and the hollow bell 
Ou 5 
He is near his mortal goal ; 
Kneeling at the Friar’s knee, 
Sad to hear—and piteous to see— 
Kneeling on the bare cold ground, ’ 
With the block before and the guards around; 


And the headsman with his bare arm ready,’ 


That the blow may be both swift and steady, 
Feels if the axe be sharp and true— 


Since he set its edge anew ; m4 


While the crowd in a speechless circle gathet 


To see the son fall by the doom of the Fas‘ 
ther.” o 


The fatal guilt of the Princess is , 


in like manner swallowed up in the 
drear 
tain fate. We forbear to think of her 
as an adulteress, after we have heard 
that horrid voice which is sent up-to 
heaven at the death of her paramour: 


Whatsoe’er its end below, sae 


Her life began and clos’d in wo.” 

Not only has Lord Byron avoided 
all the details of this unhallowed love, 
he has also contrived to mingle in the 
very incest which he condemns the 
idea of retribution ; and our horror for 
the sin of Hugo is diminished by out 
belief that it was brought about by 


some strange and super-human fatalis , 


ty, to revenge the ruin of Bianca, 
That gloom of righteous visitation, 
which invests in the old Greek trage- 
dies the fated house of Atreus, seems 
here to impend with some portion of 
its ancient horror over thie line of Esté 


We hear, in tlie language of Hugo, the , 


voice of the same prophetic solemnity 
which announced to Agamemnon, in 
the very moment of his triumph, the 


contemplation of her uncers ; 
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hing and inevitable darkness 
is fate : 
« The gather’d guilt of elder times 
: ‘Shall reproduce itself in crimes ; 
- "Phere is a day of vengeance still, 
Linger it may—but come it will.” 
That awful chorus does . mate unless 
we be greatly mistaken, leave an im- 
ion of vvestiny upon the mind 
more powerful than that which rushed 
on the troubled spirit of Azo, when he 
heard the speech of Hugo in his hall of 
ent. 
«‘ Thougav’st, and may’st resumemy breath, 
A gift for which I thank thee not ; 
Nor are my mother’s wrongs forgot, 
Her slighted love and ruined name, 
Her offspring’s heritage of shame ; 
But she is in.the grave, where he, 
Her son, thy rival, soon shall be ; 
Her broken heart—my severed head— 
Shall witness for thee from the dead, 
How trusty and how tender were 
Thy youthful love—paternal care. 
« Albeit my birth and name be base, 
And thy nobility of race 
Disdained to deck a thing like me— 
Yet in my lineaments they traee 
Some features of my father’s face, 


From thee—nay, wherefore dost thou start ? 
From thee in all their vigour came 
My arm of » my soul of flame— 
Thou didst not give me life alone, 

But all that e me were thine own. 


Repaid thee with too like a son! 

1 atti no bastard in my soul, 

For that, like thine, abhorred control : 

And for my breath, that hasty boon 

Thou gav’st and wilt resume so soon ; 

I valued it no more than thou, 

When rose thy casque above thy brow, 

And we, all side by side, have striven, 

—— the dead our Snare $ 
past is ing—and at 

The future mabe be the past ; 

Yet would I that I then had died : 

For though thou work’dst my mother’s ill, 
And made my own thy destined bride, 

I feel thou art my father still ; 

And, harsh as sounds thy hard decree, 
"Tis not unjust, although from thee. 
Begot in sin, to die in shame, 

My life begun and ends the same : 

As erred the sire, so erred the son, 

And thou must punish both in one : 

My crime seems worst to human view, 
But God must judge between us two !” 

In all these productions of immor- 
tal poets, we see the same desire to re- 
present incest as a thing too awful to 
spring up of itself, without the inter- 
ference of some revengeful power— 
the same careful avoidance of luxuri- 
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ous i the same_ resolution . t¢ 
treat unhallowed love with the serious- 
ness of a judge, who narrates only 
that he may condemn the guilty and 
forthe happier genius of Leigh Hunt, 

the ier geni Hunt, 
to divest Etsent of its herd hor~ 
ror—to make a theme of unholy love 
the vehicle of trim and light-hearted 
descriptions of courtly splendours and 
processions, square lit towers, low-talk- 
ing leaves, and cheeks like Ss on 
a tree. What the rape of the Lock 
is to the Iliad, that would Rimini be 
to Parasina. It would fain be the gen 
teel comedy of incest. 

Surely never did such an idea en- 
abs the head of any true , as 
that of opening a, like Rimimi with 
a scene of snp. “Whee sort of heart 
must that be, which could look for- 
ward to the perpetration of such fear- 


ful guilt, without feeling incapacitated 
for present jollity? And yet Mr Hunt 
has ushered in the fatal espousal of 


Francesca with all the glee and mer- 
riment of any ordinary wedding : and 
she, the poor victim of unhappy pas- 
sion, is led to the altar of destruction, 


* trickt out, as if in —— with alt 
that 


bo gpl 9 

rious i nation cou t. 

The reader feels the same disgust at 

this piece of ill-timed levity, with 

which one might listen to a merry 

tune played immediately before an 

éxecution. We have no sympathy 

with those who™come to survey Mr 

Hunt's “ marriage in May weather.” 

We cannot enjoy the sunshine of his 

“* sparkling day.” We turn away 

with contempt from his brilliant spec- 

tacle of 

** Nodding neighbours greeting as they run, 

And Pilgrims chanting in the morning sun.” 
We shut our ears to his “ callings, 

and clapping doors, and curs,” and 

cannot think of taking our seat, “ with 

upward gaze,” to stare at his “ heaved- 

out tapestry.” What a contrast is the 

opening of Parasina! What a breath- 

ing of anelancholy | What a foretaste 

of pity ! 

= It is the hour when from the s 

The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ wa, 

Seem sweet in whispered ; 

And gentle olide and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely-ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And an the leaf a browner hue, 


the gawds and trappings 


. 





And in the heaven that‘ clear obscure, 


determined to do with all the light- 
ness and grace, and jauntiness (to give 
him his own dear word), of which 
his muse is capable. Like all other 
novel writers, he is careful to give us 
a proper description of the persons 
of his hero and heroine. He intro- 
duces to us Francesca in a luxuriant 


paragraph which begins with 

** Why need I tell of lovely lips and eyes, 

A clipsome waist, and bosoms rise,” 

and takes occasion to make all judicious 

females fall in love with Paolo, 

“¢ So lightsomely dropt in his lordly back.”* 
He describes the glittering pageant 

of the entrance of his hero with the 

enthusiasm of a city lady looking down 

at a dinner from the gallery at Guild- 

hall. Let us listen for a moment to 

the Cockney rapture: 

“* The heralds next appear in vests attired 

Of stiffening gold with radiant colours fired, 

And then the poursuivants, who wait on these, 

All dressed in painted richness to the knees.” 
And a little below : 

“¢ Their caps of velvet have a lightsome fit, 

Each with a dancing feather mm it, 

Tumbling its white against their short dark 

hair ; 

But what is of the most ished air, 

All wear memorials of their lady’s love, 

A ribbon, or a scarf, or silken glove ; 

Some. tied about their arm, some at the 


; breast, 
Some, with a drag, dangling from the cap’s 
crest, / 


A suitable attire oe horses gev's 

Thats guides bits keep wrangling as Oty 69; 
The bridles glance about with gold $5 
And therich housing-cloths above the hems 
Which comb along the ground with golden 


Ase half of net, to shew the hinder legs. 
Some of the cloths themselyes are golden 


With silk enwoven, azure, » or red ; 


Some spotted on a ground of different hue, 
As burning stats upon a cloth of ‘blue;— 


Or ings with a velvet li 
Bide hon’ the ‘glery yellow  hekening i 





an Hunt has borrowed the Cockney- 
poy Poewr ele ate 
oA ingin. ionof ct 
(For the Gone pel observe, like his statues 
was drest.) 
FEAST OF THE PORTS. 
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Or a spring green, powdered with. Apgiy. 


I oe . * Pe i) 
Or flush vermilion, set with silver roses ; 
But all ate wide and large, and with the wind.” 
When it comes fresh, gosweeping out ~ 
With various earnestness the crowd ; 
Horsemen and horse, the motion and the au: 


tire. : 
Some watch as they go by, the riders faces, 
Looking composure, and. their — 


The life, the carelessness, the sudden heed, 
The body curving to the rearing steed; _, = 
The en tee that best persuades the 


ec 
And makes the quarrel up with a proud neth; 
The thigh broad-pressed, the spanning palm 


upon it, 
And the jerked feather swaling in the bons 


het, 
Others the horses and their pride 
Their jauntiness behind and Lammy 5 
As, in the subject and ion of his 
Poem, Mr Hunt has the desire to come 
pete with Lord Byron, so here, in the 
more airy and external parts of hig 
composition, he would fain enter 
lists with the Mighty Minstrel, . Buty 
of a truth, Leigh Hunt’s chivalrous 
rhymes are as unlike those of Walter 
Scott, as is the chivalry of a knighted 
cheesemonger to that of Archibald the 
Grim, or, if he would rather have its, 
of Sir Philip Sydney. He draws hig 
ideas of courtly splendour from. th 
Lord Mayor’s coach, and he dreams 
tournaments, after having seen the al 
derman on horseback, with their 
gowns and silk stockings. We arejine 
—_ altogether pa oe undem 
standing many parts of his descripti 
for a good glossary of the Cockney de 
alect is yet a desideratum in English 
literature, and it is only by a careful 
comparison of contexts that we cap, in 
many passages, obtain any glimpse of 
meaning at all. What, for instance, 
may be the English of swaling ? what, 
being interpreted, signify iteli 
aan what can exceed the Tectaten 
of such lines as these? A 
‘¢ The softening breeze came smoothing here 
and there,— 
Boy-storied trees, and passion -plighted 
The fervent sound, 
Of hoofs thick reckoning, and the wheels, 
moist round.”’ 


Ps se it Epa that Mr Hand 
no n image to represent 
ick yet. regular motion of horses, 
than that of an apprentice counting 
bank notes on his fingers’ ends. - ~- 
But, in truth, we have noin 
7 
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1819. 
cut up with thesmall knives the poem 
w ainial. Let us hasten to take one 
at the real business of the piece, 

—the incest of Paolo and Francesca. 
‘All the p tions for the actual sin 
are invented by our Poet “ in his own 
o-oo ane 
antique temple adorned . 
and had Mr Hunt Milled’ hie fheenes 
with funeral processions, or with the 
of Orestes, or the despair of 

ipus, we might indeed have ac- 
knowledged that there was some pro- 
priety in his fancy. But as he has 
made of his temple a bagnio, so is its 
furniture conceived in the very spirit 


of the place. 
*“ And on a line with this ran round about, 
A like relief, touched isitely out, 


That shewed in various scenes, the nymphs 


ves 3 
Some by the water side, on bowery shelves, 
Leaning at will—some in the water, sporting 


With sides half swelling forth, and 
courting,— P 
Some in a flowery dell, ing a swain 


Play on his pipe till the hills ring again,— 
Some tying up their long moist hair,—some 


Under the trees, with fauns and satyrs peep-: 


ng 
, sidelong-eyed, ing not to 
Tia lauer, in the makes cane eroepingly; 
While their forgotten urns, lying 


In the green herbage, let the water out. 
Never, be sure, before or since was seen 
A summer-house so fine in such a nest of 
We do not remember any thing in 
the whole of Hunt’s writings worse, 
than the allusion in these verses to the 
well known song of the Pitchers of 
Coleraine. 
‘How inferior is the conception of 
the time to that scene of moon-light 
mystery which we have already quoted 
from Parasina, 
“ One day,—’twas on a summer afternoon, 
When airs and gurgling brooks are best in 


tune, 
‘And a are loud, and day-work 


And shades have heavy outlines in the 
sun,*— 

The princess came to her accustomed bower 
To get her, if she could, a ing hour, 

Tying, a he was used, to leave her cares 
Without, and slumberously enjoy the airs, 
And the low-talking leaves, and that cool light 
The vines Jet in, and all that hushing sight 
Of closing wood seen thro’ the peeing Coxe, 
And distant flash of waters tumbling o’er, 

And smell of citron blooms, and fifty lux- 


_ Uries More.” 





-"® "This close imitation of Crabbe cannot 
escape observation. 
Vou, II. 
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But all this is nothing to the fore- 
bodings and presentiments, with which 
he skilfully represents the mind of 


approaches in silence the scene of her 
- ys be poe = attitudes of 
the nym on cornice, ‘can 

be equalled plaapbataons ‘alte 


ed by the 
sion to the hi of our first 
in depicting the thoughts of 
pient adulteress. 
** She tried as usual, for the trial’s ; 
For even that diminished her heartadsd 1 
And never yet, how ill soe’er at ease, 
Caee te St Setting ATE DONIa ae 

Tees. ; 

Yet somehow or another, on that day, 
She seem’d to feel too lightly borne away, 
Toop selon sine much inclined to 


Ww 
A careless joy from ev ing she saw, 
And tooling roan ae eyes 
As if some tree of knowledge had been nigh, 
To taste of nature, primitive and free, 
And bask at ease in her heart’s liberty.” 

The incidents pm | this are all 
from Dante, but we endeavour 
to show, with some minuteness, how 
pri ay Frame and —_ Floren- 
tine n obliged to the elegant 
rendering of the Cockney poet. 

Bacal bold omnis of ny va never 
to on ground more dangerous, 
than when he ventured to introduce 
into his poem the most dismal ‘catas- 
trophe which had ever befallen the 
family of his patron. Guido di Polen- 
to, Lord of Ravenna, the most gene« 
rous friend of the Poet, had a lovely 
daughter, Francesca, who was betroth« 
ed in early years to Paolo Malatesta, 
a younger brother of the house of Ri- 
mini, and a perfect model of 1 
chivalry ; butafterwards compelled, 
domestic tyrantiy, to become the wife 
of the elder brother of her lover, Lan- 
ciotto, a man savage in character, and 
deformed in person. The early flame, 
however, was not to be repressed, 
and the unfortunate sequel of their 
history is that which is so tenderly 
touched upon in the Inferno, and so 
diluted and debased in the Story of - 
Rimini. i 

In the course of his perambulation 
of hell, the poet feigns that he came 
to one scene of misery entirely set a- 
part for those who had fallen the vic- 
tims of unlawful love. ,. Among these 
he observes Semiramis, Helen, and 
Cleopatra ; Achilles, Paris, and Tris- 
tram. But while he is.yet gazing, 
with mingled fear and sorrow, on these 

2C 


ss 
is'inci- — 






: 


" perceives, 
distance, a pair of solitary ghosts, who 
seem to be devoured with a still se- 
verer , and, in their altered 
forms, w ‘seom, as he says, to be 
ting bout ike straws in the wind, 

with.a:shudder of hor- 
= the faded features of Francesca 
and her lover. 
ad pt 2 ew the wind had in its sweeping 
Them near ome, Icey ‘yewretched souls, 
©! come and us, deny not this; 
As doves which plunge with open wing and 


From Ether down into their nest, 
So  duey ehiting ftom that ofl band 
came i 
Where Didc i owit the sullen air, 
Such was the strength of that impassionate 
Then she, * kind mortal, visitant of hell, 
Gould we, the precneg ey heprediet rang 
Have t of power with the eternal 
Prayers d we offer for thy gentle 
Which hath such pity on our matchless ills 
Web hae corte 
is w storm 
Ge state, faop teehee 
My native land 
Ig that by the sea-shore, where Po comes 
down 


With all his turbulent train to seek 


’ In Ocean’s calmness.— Love, which ever finds 


In noble spirits an a 
- loved that eae ay Sapery i 


was mine, 
ta’en from me unjustly. I loved him, 
inet Love wrought the death 


urderer far beneath 
i dene aig of ia nicterd ea 


. te dae Pood listening al thé while, 


enet ate een, I could not 


To look on that fal Id But at length, 
* Alas |’ said 1, « what sweet thoughts, what 
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And “= times our eyes bent downs aad 
Were a ie cut Goal Btn, 


One fatal point, it was 
"Twas when we read of the queen's ody 


smile 
b fre gone ohn ater Ths 
my P. 
(aan ial nen on ae 
»» 
He kiss'd my mouth, all trembling. 


And he that wrote it. But we rad ts 
That day no ‘ea ts 
ie the one 

Spake so, the other lifted od eed roy 
So full of misery and bewailing shrieks, 
That I, with pity overcome, grew faint, 
And fell down like a dead man at thei 

The moral purpose of the question, 
and the deep pathos of the rely, te 
stand in need of no comment. 
Mr Hunt has shewn very little i 
ment in borrowing the tale 80 
from Dante, and yet entirely omitting 
all those. circumstances in the 
Poet’s narrative, which render the 
troduction, as well as the description 
of that passionate scene, at once so na 
tural and so impressive. We Tisten 
without offence to the pale miserable 
spectre, who is condemned to add to 
her own wretchedness by the i 
exactness of her recollection. But we 
cannot pardon the same things ins 
poet who takes the story of Franpgsca 
from her mouth into his own 
gives us that as a gratuitous 
of his imagination, which was origine 
ally an agonized dream of self-torfure 
ing memory. ay 

—‘* Paolo, by degrees, gen witiall 
With one itted ani hee lovely waist ; 
And both their cheeks, like peaches on atree, 
Leaned with a touch together ; 
And o’er the book they hung, and 


said, 
And we Py lingering page grew longer as 


As thus they ho nand felt with leaps of heart, 
Their colour change, they cameuponth¢: 
Where fond Geneura, with her flame | 


nurst, 
Smiled bg Launcelot when he Kissed her 


That touch, at last, through every ed 
And Peale turned, scarce knowing what 

he felt he could no more dissembtie, 
And kissed her, mouth to mouth, all/in a 


Sacred be rie from sight, emer it is, is 





* Inferno, Canto ¥. 
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Mr ‘Hunt has indeed taken mighty 
ns to render Rimini a story not of 
Co but of love. The original be- 
trothing of Francesca to Paolo he has 
gl eer pa pee 
as the is T 
sath and. fet erocity of Lanciotto’s 
character, and the hideous deformity 
rson, have both been removed, 
as if the poet. were anxious to render 
it-impossible for us to have the least 
pathy, or compassion, or pardon, 
dete frailty of his heroine. In the 
true story of Rimini, both Paolo and 
Francesca were sacrificed by the mur- 
derous hand of the detecting and cruel 
Lanciotto. But here the dagger and 
the axe are laid aside, and we have, 
in their room, the point of honour and 
the thrusting of rapiers. Paolo dies 
not by the secret revenge of his bro- 
ther, but by rushing voluntarily on the 
sword, wielded fairly against him ; 
ian is at the pains to borrow 
a eulogy from Ellis’s Speci- 
mens, which he makes the survivor 
utter over the body of the slain. The 
personages are all amiable, the sins all 
voluntary, and the sufferings senti- 
pou Many a one reads Rimini as 
t romance, and closes it with- 


oat having the least suspicion that he 


has been perusing a tale pregnant with 
all the horrors of most unpardonable 
guilt. John Ford is the only English 
poet who has of incest with 
the same openness and detail as Leigh 
Hunt, but how infinitely above that 
gentleman's reach are his ideas of its 
punishment. 
There is a place 

(List, daughter) in a black and hollow vault, 
‘Where day is never seen; there shines no 


sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires $ 
A lightless sulphur, chek’d with smoky fogs 
pr yey tte orth a ed 
Of ne ‘eatha there is — 
never-dying 3 burning 
on iit drunkard’s throat ; the 


1 fore sp whole draughts of molten 
These ib the mnesdene fre over ebb 


Yet can he never dies there lies the wanton 
On racks of steel, whilst in his soul 


He feels the torment of his raging lust. 
{Mercy ! oh, mercy !] 
There stand those wretched things, 
Who have dreamed out whole years in law. 
less sheets 
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| Bi oe ornate Oe o’er— And secret incesta, one another 5 
the joy.—That day they read no Then you will wish exch your. brother 


ve bis 

Had been a daggers point then you shall 

How he will cry, * Oh, would ‘my wicked 
sister 

were she ca damn’d when shi ate a 


The story of Rimini-can indeed do 
no harm to any ‘noble spirit. ‘We 
never yet saw a lady jift it up, who 
did not ae — it down 
again in t. But thelo irits 
of the pio not. the salt tale, 
and we confess, that we think that 
poet deserving of chastisement, who 
prostitutes his talents in a manner that 
is likely to corrupt milliners 
prentice-boys, no‘ less: than him 
flies at noble game, and spreads his 
corruption among princes. . &. 


—— 


LETTER OCCASIONED BY N’s VINDICA- 
TION OF MR WORDSWORTH IN LAST 
NUMBER, 


MR, EDITOR, 
Iw common with most of your readers, 
I read with considerable pleasure, sa 
greater part of a Paper in your t 
Number, entitled, Vindivation: of 
a Wordsworth’ Letter rho oe 4 
e writer of that chooses 
to lie concealed hides this ne 
N.) has displayed much kin 
disposition, both. in. regard, the vd 
or Burns and the livi 
of Mr gen ve and a 
yh «which: he holds 
ary a Me and flowing eloquence, 
which has not, . think, been dften 





very len rhetoric otk : 
the present occasion, been moet i es 
giously mi On 

to the Thi ‘Number of 

a ine, I own I Ks —- 

» that ane I ten 
saa pages, under peat 
Vindication of Mr. ordsworth,” fs 
has nevertheless, by some strange over 
sight (whether intentional or other- 
wise it is not for me to determine), 
left the character of that gentleman 


* « Tis pity she’s a whore.” . Act iii. 9, 6. 
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inal controv: about the 
emoir of Robert Burns. 
:That great man, I am aoe to 
tell you, was an intimate friend of 
‘mine ; yo no ~~ prays na me sont 
suspect my silence on subject 
arises — or indifferen .- 
‘memory e departed t 
t my business is not with Burns, 
fat with Wordsworth, who has, as I 
and not a few of Burns’ friends in this 
bourhood conceive, thrust him- 
into an affair of which he knows 
nothing, and with regard to which he 
has » and indeed can offer, no 
advice which is worthy of the smallest 
attention, either from Mr Gilbert 
Burns or any other sensible man. 
Indeed, were I to fix upon what sort 
ft acim I should faney the least 
di to give good counsel to a bio- 
our Burns, I have little hesita- 
tion in saying, that I should select 
just such a one as Mr Wordsworth,— 
a man who, if it be true that he 
sesses poetical genius, most certainly 
possesses no other quality in common 
with Robert Burns ;—a retired, pen- 
sive, egotistical collector of stamps ; 
one who has no notion of that merry, 
hearty life, that Burns delighted in ; 
and one that a to be Slignity wad 
ov ing with envy, malignity, and 
a ‘Seal bad passions, of Thich 
Burns’ nobler nature, whatever defects 
it might otherwise have, was at all 
times entirely incapable. How can a 
melancholy, sighing, half-parson sort 
of tleman, who lives in a small 
circle of old maids and sonnetteers, 
and drinks tea now and then with the 
solemn Laureate, have any sympathy 
with the free and jolly dispositions of 


one who t his R per ge in = 
i i punch at mason 
with M w Henderson and David 


Lapraik? To my view it would be 
scarcely less absurd in Gilbert Burns 
to pho enue Rep letter 
concerning the proper me draw- 
ing the Recluse to a conclusion, than 


it was in Mr Wordsworth to . 
rules to Gilbert with pee ‘to: 
Memoir of his illustrious brother, 
which he is so well qualified im 
way to make exactly what ‘it 
be, without the officious hints of ay 
Laker in existence. A? 
In the Edinburgh Review 
Burns, there occur several expressions 
which can never cease to appear 
offensive and unjustifiable to every. ome, 
who knew Burns’ character, not from 
his letters, wherein he was originally 
too ill educated a man to be ever perk 
fectly at his ease, but from his conver. 
sation, which all who have ever sat 
company with him must allow to hay 
been throughout, in the highest de... 
gree, manly, feeling, and amiable. But, 
I must confess, that whatever faults 
may be found in the account of the: 
Edinburgh Review, exist, to‘my aps: 
prehension at least, in a degree far’ 


more atrocious in that of the Quarter: ° 


ly. To quote either of them would 
be distressing to my own feelings, and, 
I have little doubt that no extract f. 
could make would appear either new 
or pleasing to the majority of your 
readers. But supposing, for a moment, 
that Mr Wordsworth is sincere in the 
opinion he expresses, how comes ft 


t he, in a professed and formal des _ 
fence of Robert Burns, takes no notice ., 


whatever of the abuse thrown out, 
against the character of that poet 
in the Quarterly, and yet spends no. 
less than eight pages of his Letter in 
railing at the Edinburgh, for its far 
less blamable paragraphs on the same 
topic? But I cannot resist giving your 
readers a small specimen of this very* 
interesting part of the production. 


‘*‘ When a man, self-clected into the of 


fice of a public judge of the literature and 
life of his contemporaries, can have the au- 
dacity to go these lengths in framing a sum- 
mary of the contents of volumes that are 
scattered over every quarter of the 

and extant in almost every cottage of Scot. 
land, to give the lie to his labours; we 
must not wonder if, in the plenitude of his 
concern for the interests of abstract morality, 
the infatuated slanderer should have found 
no obstacle to prevent him from insinuating 
that the poet, whose writings are to this de- 
gree stained and disfigured, was * one of 
the sons of fancy and of song, who spend, in 
vain superfluities, the money that belongs of 


right to the pale industrious tradesmen and 
his famishing infants ; and who rave about 
friendship and philosophy in a tavern, while 
their wives’ hearts,’ &c. &c. 

** It is notorious, that this persevering 
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ire; but they will wish that this evil 

had more sway than the 
at liberty to assign to it; the offender’s 
condition would not then have ne so hope- 
less, For malignity selects its diet; but 
where is to be feand po yee cer from 
which vanity will revolt! Maligni Wr | 


tance 
vil, and esires to make amends for past 
injury; but vanity is restless, reckless, in- 
tractable, unappeasable, insatiable. For- 
tunate is it for the world when this spirit 
incites only to actions that meet with an ade- 
quate ishment in derision ; such, as in 
a scheme of poetical justice, would be aptly 
requited by assigning to the agents, when 

quit this lower world, a station in that 
not uncomfortable limbo—the Paradise of 
Fools! But, assuredly, we shall have here 
another proof that ridicule is not the test of 
truth, if it prevent us from perceiving, that 
depravity has no ally more active, more in- 
veterate, nor, from the difficulty of divining 
to what kind and degree of extravagance it 
may prompt, more icious than self-con- 
oe Mi 9 _ iance is too obvious > 
be di e culprit t not to be al- 
lowed the benefit of som al a shelter 
from detestation ; much less should he be 
permitted to plead, in excuse for his trans- 
gressions, that special malevolence had little 
orno part in them. It is not recorded, that 
the ancient, who set fire to the temple of 
Diana, had a particular dislike to the god- 


* “ A friend, who chances to be present 
while the author is correcting the proof 
sheets, observes that Aristarchus is libelled 
Fat aapteation of bie nema, ond cdniow 
that ‘ Zoilus’ should be substituted. . The 
question lies between spite and presumption ; 
and it is not to decide upon a case 
where the claims of each party are so strong : 
but the name of Aristarch, who, simple 
man ! would allow no verse to pass for Ho- 
mer's which he did not e of, is re- 
—_ will deemed co- 
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dess of chastity, or held idolatry in dbhor- 
rence; he was a fool, an egrégious fool, tut 
not the less, on that account, a most odious 
monster. The tyrant, who is! described as 
having rattled his chariot } a bridge of 





stones’ upon the 


heads of his people, to shew-that he was a 
master of the destructive bolt,:as well as- ‘of 
thé harmless voice of the. thunder |.~The’ 
lovers of all that is honourable to. humanity 
have recently had occasion to rejoice over 


the downfall of an intoxicated despot,, 
whose vagaries furnish more solid mate- 
rials by. which the phi er will exem- 


plify how strict is the connection between _ 
the ludicrously, and the terribly fantastic. 
We know, also, that Robespierre was one 
of the vainest men that the most vain coun- 
try upon earth has produced ;—and from 
this passion, and from that cowardice whith 
naturally connects itself with it, flowed the 
horrors of his administration. It is a de- 
scent, which I fear you will scarcely par- 
don, to com these ble enemies 
‘of mankind with the anonymous conductor . 
of a perishable publication. But the mov- 
ing spirit is the same in them all; and,’as | 
far as difference of circumstances and’ dis- 
parity of powers will allow, manifests itself 
in the same way, by professions of reves 
rence for truth, and concern for duty—car+ 
ried to the giddiest heights of ostentation, 
while practice seems to have ‘no other reli- 
ance than on the omnipotence ‘of false- 
hood.” ai intr 
Who does not see, in all this effer- 
vescence of impotent wrath, the true 
purpose of Mr Wordsworth’s Letter? 
Who, that contrasts the tameness and 
insipidity of the rest of it with the 
pestiferous zeal of this extract, does 
not at once perceive that the true ob- 
jects of the author’s concern were not 
Robert Burns and Dr Currie; but 
himself and Mr Jeffray, and those:re~ 
views of the Lyrical Ballads, the Er- 
curston, and the White Doe, which he 
so credibly informs us he has never 
read? That Mr Wordsworth should _. 
have been extremely nettled by the‘ 
sarcasms of the Edinburgh Review, 
seems to be abundantly natural; but 
that he, if he be a man of genius, 
should at all times and on every: oc« 
casion stand howling on the highway, 
and entreating all mankind to look at 
his blisters—ap , to say the least 
of it, extremely injudicious. Can- 
not Mr Wordsworth content himself 


with sitting at home and carping at 
7 
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Mr Jeffray, in the midst of his own 
little knot of kindred worshippers at 
Keswick, where, I suppose, as Crabbe 
says, 
** Most overbearing in his proud discourse, 
And overwhelming of his elas the force, 
And overpowering is he when he shows 
What floats upon a mind that always over- 
flows.’ 

If Mr Wordsworth really be a great 
man, he will tell us so much more 
convincingly by some great and dig- 
nified work of genius, than by little 
venomous pamphlets addressed to Mr 
James Gray of the High School of 
Edinburgh. If Mr W. does not take 
in the Edinburgh Review, what do 
we care for that? Does he suppose we 
are to break our sets merely to please 
him? If Mr Jeffray’s criticisms be of 
no value, let him say nothing about 
them or their author ; if they be er- 
roneous, let him get his friend N., 
or the Laureate, or any other of 
** the rich and wealthy men in the 
land of intellect,” to answer them in 
the Quarterly. But if he expects 
by open and unsupported Billingsgate, 
either to raise himself, or depress his 
adversary in our estimation, let him 
rest assured that he is wofully mis- 
taken. He has conducted himself, 
on this occasion, (and I will defy 
your correspondent, with all his elo- 
quence, to prove the reverse,) like a 

ing petti » who, being em- 
ployed to defend a poor man from the 
tyranny of two neighbouring justices, 

ld: choose, in the course of the 
Jaw-suit, to keep steadily in remem- 
brance the fact, that he himself had 
been condemned for poaching by one 
of these gentlemen, and connived 
at by the other, and should therefore 

“ carry on his client’s war tooth and nail 
against the former, but wink hard 
upon any overbearing measures which 
must please the fancy of the latter. 
The wit of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
has, I imagine, left such a scar in the 

liver of the Laker, that the discharge 
of bile and sanies is not chronic but 
continuous, and that for him to pub- 
lish any thing, poem or pamphlet, 
without a seasoning of abuse against 

Mr Jeffray, is just as impossible as it 

would have been for our poor friend, 

Robert Burns, in an evening of jol- 

lity, to see old Mause’s gill-stoup 
pass him without putting it to his lips. 
So much for Mr W orth’s let- 


ter; but I cannot conclude without 








mentioning, en passant, to Mr N..\thy 
throughout the whole of his divertis 
paper, there prevails an expression g 
veneration for the literary character 
the author of that peductien. 
which he will, on this side the Twee 
find very few to sympathize. 
ever may be the opinion of so eae 
and wealthy men in the land of iq 
tellect,” with respect to the “ vignd 
of that table which Wordsworth hy 
read for them,” they may rest satis. 
ed that the world at large is conten 
with plainer fare, and that very fey 
envy them the princely hospitalities 
of which it is their aristocratic prigj. 
lege to partake. I myself was yep 
terday in company with some. vey 
well informed people, who, after hésp. 
ing me read out N’s letter, exclai 
as if with one consent, “ Who" 


d—— is this William ankle 





For myself, I will frankly 

that my knowledge of his writi 

been derived chiefly from the extracts 
in the Edinburgh Review. Buf 
that Review has been giving artis 
about him every now and then’ fér 
these fifteen years past, and as many 
hundreds of his lines have been 

ed by it, I do not observe why] 
should suppose the impressions 
which I lie to have been rashly gp 
sumed. On perusing your last 

ber, however, in many parts of which 
Mr Wordsworth’s name is in 

ed with great appearance of r 

my curiosity with regard to”! 
gentleman was so much excited, | 

I wrote to the library at Glasg 
for a sight of his poems. They 
accordingly sent me their copy of ihe 
Excursion, which I perceive is as'yet 
uncut, with permission to keep it fi 
a twelvemonth if I think proper. ‘But 
to what extent I shall avail myself of 
their kind liberality I am quiteu» 
certain, I have the honour to be, Mt 
Editor, your obedient servant, ~D 
Dumfries, Nov. 10th, 1817. (f 
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VERSES OCCASIONED BY A LATE or 
TROVERSY RESPECTING ROB) 
BURNS. +h 

MR EDITOR, , 

I Have just now read, witha grat 

deal of pleasure, the Observations: 00 

Mr Wordsworth’s Letter,’ contai 

in the Third Number of the Monthly 
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ine, and feel a wish tosend you 

a Poem, upon much the same subject, 
which has lain by me for some time, 
and which you may publish, if it ap- 
to you worthy of the trouble.— 
Fem, sir, your most obedient servant, 
H. 


Lanarkshire, Sept, 6th, 1617. 


{HE SHADE OF BURNS TO ITS TORMEN- 
TORS. 
On! friends and foes alike forbear, 
Nor dare forejudge the doom 
Of him whose dust rsposes 
Safe shrouded in the tomb. 


Where he has kept fair Virtue’s path, 
Or where forsook the road, 

For ways that led to sin and death, 
There’s none can judge but God. 


That God, whose ways are always wise, 
Did fortune’s gifts deny ; 

Yet treasures fortune’s fool’s despise, 
Made none more blest than I. 


A heart that glow’d with love divine, 
At earthly woes could melt, 


And in a bold empassion’d line 
Could pour forth all T felt. 
Nay, smile not my quondam friends, 
This God an eas brs 


And left me free, for gracious ends 
Myself to sink or save. ‘ 


Dart not on him a scornful glance, 
Who, stript of all beside, 
Claims, as his sole inheritance, 
His poverty and pride. 


A pride that never stoops to sue,— 
Frat bends alone to Heaven, — 

That sees the right—the wrong can do, 
Yet hopes to be forgiven. 


Gh! scowl not on the hapless wight, 

ov Dnfitted with an aim,” 

Who ceaseless toils from morn till night, 
And every morn the same. 

Nor wonder ye, who still 

All that your hearts desire, 

That wi dreams of social bliss 
Should the lone wight inspire. 


That when he tasted pleasure’s cup, 
He longed to taste again ; 

And still he sipped, and sipped it up, 
Till pleasure rose to pain ; 


Till love to perfect phrenzy grew 
A ragi restless hell, 

And Demon Wit its arrows threw, 
Unheeding where they fell. 


Till sore he writhed beneath the smart 
Of hopes by him o’erthrown, 

plac’d a thorn in others’ heart 
\(That.xrankled not his own. 
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Sweet Coila, round whose lovely brow, 
art went laurels bloom, 
ear thy Bard. repentant now. 
Who calls thee from the tomb. ; 


Oh ! pardon, pardon, much-loved Maid, 
That, like a wayward boy, 

I grasped the baubles fools displayed, 
When thou hadst given me joy. 


Hadst thou and Reason held the rein, 
No mortal e’er had dar’d, 

In virtue’s strength securely vain, 
T” insult thy hapless Bard, 


Whose heart with kindlier feelings fraught, 
As many still can tell, 

Had scorned to wound the friend in aught 
He loved in life so well — 


Had scorned the poisonous darts to keep, 
His tless moments threw, 

And when in dust his ashes sleep, 
To launch them forth to view. 


Ye chosen few, so early lost, 
Ye dear domestic = OP 

Where Scotia rears est boast, 
Your Friend—your Father lies : 


Approach—and shed a silent tear, 
But tremble while you weep, 

Nor slight the moral scul here 
Where Burns’s ashes sleep. 


But where he kept fair Virtue’s path, 
Or where forsook the road 

For ways that led to sin and death, 
None. else can judge but God. 


* —_— 


REMARKS ON * LACUNAR STREVELI< 
NENSE, 


A Collection of Heads, etched and engraved 
after the Carved Work which. formerly 
decorated the Roof of the King’s Room in 
Stirling Castle.””* 


Tuts is a splendid publication, and 
does honour to all concerned ih it. It 
comprehends a collection of very beau~ 
tiful etchings, interspersed with a few 
admirable capetinngs which are taken 
from a number of ancient Scottish 
carvings in oak. These oaken carv- 
ings once composed the roof of the 
presence-chamber in the royal palace 
of Stirling. When.this palace, in the 
spirited course of modern improve- 
ment, became transformed in the 
1777, from the residence of kings into 
a militia barrack, this curious and 
beautiful roof was entirely broken 
down, and the circular carvings which 





* Imperial 4to. price £2: 12: 6. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh. 1817. | 
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conrposed it turned over with the rub- 
bish into neglect and oblivion. Many 
were entirely lost ; part of | were 
saved by the care and discernment of 
thé late Lord Hailes*, and others have 
been fortunately preserved, from the 
accidental discovery of various persons 
who had taste to discover and appre- 
ciate their beauties. With permis- 
sion of these gentlemen, the Editors 
have procured drawings to be taken 
from these carvings by a lady, whose 
genius has enabled hert to execute 
this task with equal spirit and fidel- 
ity; and the etchings by Messrs 
Lizars, from these drawings, compose 
the present volume. It is valuable 
and interesting in many respects, as 
illustrative of the state of: one curious 
branch of the fine arts at so early an 
age as the reign of our James the V., 
and as throwing some useful light on 
the history of taste in ornamental 
architecture at this remote period in 
Scotland. "When, in addition to this 
we state, that these carvings are many 
of them undoubtedly portraits of the 
most eminent personages of the times, 
and that all oft them present delinea- 
tions of the costume of the age, in 
which we find the characters of truth 
and nature most strongly depicted, 
they become valuable in another and 
that not a less te point of view. 
They illustrate’the history aid the 
manners of the age. By addressing 
themselves “ to the eye,” they embody, 
corroborate, = me those con- 
temporaty, historical, or poetical de- 
scriptions, which till now have onl 
«« met our ear,” and presented throug 
this sense but a vague and indefinite 
idea. ' 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the art of architecture appears 
to have declined in every country in 
Europe. Where, in any of thes 
countries, are the modern structures 
which can-compare, either in magnifi- 
cence of design, or in the beauty of or- 
namental detail, with the specimens of 
the olden time? In France, can there 
be pointed out to us any modern 
churches which will vie with the ca- 
thedrals of Rheims, Rouen, or Beau- 
vais? In Spain, how have the ephem- 








* The collection of Lord Hailes was sold 
by his representative as lumber. It con- 
tained most of the finest heads now in the 

ion of Mr Cockburn, Mr Jeffrey, &c, 

+ Mrs General Graham. 
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eral prodaetions of later days fallea* 
below’ the exquisite beauties of hg’ 
Alhambra of Granada, or the’ Mosque 
of Cordova? In England, have wé any’ 
modern palaces which do not “ i 
like folly” before the immortal strug#’ 
tures of York and Westminster? an 
in our own country of Scotland, 

far do even the ruins of our architegs 
tural splendour eclipse all thatis knows! 
or practised of this noble art fn thea 
later times? Feeling, as we do, ® 
much reverence and admiration for" 
the remains of architectural nis” 
ficence in our own country, it is 
possible not to sympathise with thé” 
observation of the Editor in the ext" 
cellent Introduction prefixed to ‘this’ 
Work, ‘ that there are’ few ies. 
on which it is more difficult for’ a” 
Scotchman to write, with any_ sort Of" 
temper, than the manner in which the’ 
ancient palaces of our kings have béen 
treated since the Union with ‘Big.’ 
land.” There was a time when a” 
Scottish King, leaving his palace of: 
Holyroodhouse, might have travelled” 
through a range of royal residences, 
at Lithgow, Falkirk, Stirling, Dun,’ 
fermline, and Falkland, which, in miags 
nificence of architecture, and beauty’ 
of situation, were inferior to none, 
and superior to many of the of” 
Europe. It is well known, that Mary 
of Guise, James the Fifth’s onttol 
queen, pronounced the royal palace'bf": 
Lithgow to be equal to any in Frane, 
Nor were the nobles of the day much 
below their sovereign in the splendour, 
of their residences.T nT 


’ 


ee UN 





* See the Arabian Antiquities of Spaim 
by Murphy, one of the most gorgeous and... 
beautiful publications which has a 
in any age or country. The engravings 
this work are above all praise: and the fairy 
waco which they convey of the 
ficence of the Moorish sovereignty in ’ 
are almost too dazzling for He fashi w 
customed to the sober forms of our modem, 
architecture. “, 

+ One of the greatest patrons of the or- 
namental arts, connected with the laying. 
out of grounds and the creation of rural... 
seats, was George Lord Seton. This | 
complished nobleman, after havi ‘bil, 
Winton House, of whose ober no... 
traces new remain, added to it. garden, 
which contem historians describe, 44... 
the wonder of the times; ** erecting,” in, 
the words'of a MS. history of the family 6f 
Winton, aarp RK 
torres of timber, of 2 cubits high, with tw0., 
knops on their heads, the one. above the 
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1817.) 
The.taste of the Scotch in architec- 
ture, at the era of which we now speak, 


rebus supra lux 
the period of which we now speak, 
6 al race of the Stuarts, whom it is 
i by many as an injury and 
ess against all liberal opinion to 
yenture to praise, were perhaps more 
ificent patrons of genius any 
a hingle family in Europe. Poe- 
, painting, music, architecture, and 
i had raised which, dignif emi- 
in the arts which dignify and 
nae life, were liberally encouraged 


Ee 


and rewarded by the successive princes pala 


of this family, It was unfortunate in- 
that the taste of the monarch out- 
run the dark, bloody, and ignorant ha- 
itsof the nation ; and it is certain that 
theseprinces, in their laudable attempts 
torestrain the power of the nobility, to 
introduce habits of civilization in the 
i and lower classes, and to en- 
SOs bate Sec, exapctensed the 
i ple, experienced the 
mit mveterat opposition at the time, 
me met, with most singular in- 
justi m posterity. 
ithe palace of Stirling is celebrated 
as having been one of the noblest royal 
residences in Scotland. James III. 
whom Pitscottie, in his quaint and 
amusing style, describes as delighting 
more in * music and policies of bigg- 
ing’‘than in the government of his 
realm,” was particularly fond of Stir- 
ling, where, says Drummond, he had 


e 





other, each of them as great as a rouch 
bouell, overgilt with gold, and their shanks 
painted with divers oiled colours.” M/S. 
Hit. of Family of Winton. Sce Pinker- 
ton, vol, IT. 


The same Nobleman possessed another 
fair seat, called Castle Seton, which was de- 
in an incursion of the English. 

“ The same nycht,” says a laconic his- 
torial, “* we encampit at a toun ef the Lord 
Seton’s, where we brent and raised his cheif 
cal 'called Seton, which was rycht fayre, 


and ed his orchards ens, 

peaeoy the fa and best pared 

we saw in that countrye.” Late 

1 | Expeditioune in Scotland in 1544, Dalzel’s 
Fragments. 
Vor. II: 
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built a fair and spacious hall, and 
founded a “ college for divine service, 
which he named the Chapell Royal. 
He was much given,” continues the 
historian, “ to. buildings, and trim- 
ming of chapells, halls, and gardens ; 
and the. rarest frames of and 
churches in Scotland were mostly rais- 
ed about his time.”* The chief fa- 
vourite of this prince is well known to 
hens been foe unfortunate Cochran, 
who rose from being tice to a 
mason to be the royal imsand 
surveyor of buildings in the kingdom, 
and from this station was oted, 
by the imprudent favour of his sove- 
reign, to the pre-eminence of the earl- 
dom of Mar, which proved afterwards 
so fatal to him.t e of Stir- 
ling was afterwards highly improved 
and ornamented by James v, who add- 
ed nearly the whole of that part of the 
ce which is now s - It is 
in this part we find the royal ber, 
from the ornamented roof of which the 
preset igns are spade ¥ 

e art of carving in wood is t 
antiquity in Scotland. It was ~ 
ally and necessarily connected with 
the introduction and continuance of 
the Gothic architecture. The shrines, 
screens, and richly ornamented 
of Gothic structures in the neighbour- 
ing country of England, and in many 
parts of France, demonstrate the con- 
stand demand for productions of this 
ancient and curious art ; and although 
the Gothic structures of our own coun- 
try, from their state of decay and di- 
lapidation, do not present us with many 
similar specimens, yet there is little 
doubt the art had arrived at much 
perfection. This is indeed proved 
completely by these same ornamental 
carvings in the of Stirling ; 
and did Lithgow, Falkland, or Dun- 
fermline now remain entire, or had 
the English successors of our Scot- 
tish kings been as generous and liberal 
in the preservation, as their predeces« 
sors had been in the erection, of these 
regal abodes, there can be no doubt 
that they would have presented to us 
many such rich and beautiful speci- 
mens of carving as the roof of the pre- 
sence chamber of Stirling. 


* Drummond’s Hist. 51 and 52. 

+ Cochran was fren 44 ina ira- 
cy which ended in the captivity of the ki 
himself, hanged with a hair tether over the 
bridge of Lauder. —— p- 125. 
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It is evident that this art of orna- 
mental carving was nothing more than 
the substitute for the present art of a- 
dorning in stucco, the roofs, walls, and 
pillars of our modern buildings. The 
precise era at which this art of framin 
stucco ornaments had been introduc 
into Scotland cannot be accurately as- 
certained. It had already arrived at 
considerable perfection as early as the 
1622. We find the roof of the hall of 
Roslin castle, near Edinburgh, richly 
ornamented in stucco ; and the p- 
ing of the flowers, and the disposal of 
the wreaths, borders, and other details 
in the divisions of the roof, exhibit a 
most favourable specimen of the taste 
of the times. As the art of ornamen- 
tal stucco proceeded towards perfection, 
and the ancient manner of wainscot- 
ting rooms gave way to the more mo- 
dern ‘invention of plaster walls, the 
art of ornamental carving in wood ap- 
pears to have gradually fallen into de- 


But it is now time to proceed from 
these general observations, to give 
a more —— ae of this 
work. e can be no doubt, as has 
been already observed, that many of 
the Stirling heads are portraits. ‘There 
is a force, a character, and a spirited 
individuality about them which strong- 
ly proves this, and it is most unfor- 


-tunate that the order of their arrange- 


ments in the roof of the palace cannot 
now be discovered, as this circum- 
stance would, m all probability, have 
furnished us with some key to the 
likenesses. The conjectures of the 
Editor appear to us, judging from the 
portraits of the eminent personages of 
this age which we have seen, to be 
oo ble. The first is un- 
doubtedly James V.. The pictures of 
this monarch are not unfrequent. They 
are all very similar to each other, a 
strong proof that they present a correct 
likeness, and they all strongly resem- 
ble the present carving.* In de Lar- 
rey’s Hist. de la Grand Bretagne, a 
large work in four volumes folio, there 
are to be found some extremely fine 
— of the age of James V., Eliza- 

» and James VI. Referring to a 





* I have before me just now a small oval 
aa V. which is pasted into the 
Lord ssheal Hivemy of Ee of Grain- 

_ ger’s Biogra History of England, and 
which is in dress and features almost a fac 
simile of the portrait in the Stirling heads. 


portrait in this work, we find that 
features of the youthful queen of Jagi 
Madeleine of France, daughter of 
cis I. are very similar to those in 
fourth print in the Stirling heads, ' 
that the dress of the times is corre, 
preserved.* The conjecture of the 
tor is therefore probably correct } 
he affirms this to be Madeleine. 

is much sweetness and sensibitity’ 


the countenance of this young aun, 
trasted 







who died soon after her arrival in 
land ;f and it is singularly con 
with the dignified and haughty air of 
the head of Mary of Guise, ‘the 
second consort of James V. which 
precedes it. The costume of M; 
of Guise, and that of the 22d he 
which appears to be one of the court 
ladies, present us with an excellent 
picture of the female dresses of the 
times, which have afforded so common 
a subject of remark and reprobation to 
the satirical poets of the age. “We have 
not indeed an opportunity, owing to all 
of these portraits being of the kit. 
size, to observe the “ side taillis,” a. 
gainst which Sir David Lindsay has 
written a veryamusing attack, in which 
the gorgeous apparel of the ladies, 
a qhyt in claithis coruscant,” and the 
odd and uncommon consequences of 
these side taillis, are described with 
more humour than decency. But we 
see the rest of the dress most faithfully 
pourtrayed, and it is not too much to 
say, that there is uncommon taste, 
and much expensive richness and beau- 
ty in the female costume of the age, 
Indeed, if we are to believe the poet 
Dunbar,t expense was the last cir- 
cumstance which entered into the cal- 





* Madeleine was married to James in the 
ehurch of Notre Dame, January 1537, with 
much splendid ceremony. 

+ The reception of Madeleine at Edin- 
burgh was exceedingly magnificent, and'be- 
fitting the daughter of the pom and mag- 
nificent gy ee be a beg in 
Edinburgh, the olds for ° pe 
were val with gold and azure, the foun- 
tains poured pimper | on and wine, and 
the dresses of the i were 
of singular beauty ; Ko ccuberoen tepid 
as archers clad in green, the burgesses in 
gowns of scarlet and granite, the lords of 
the session, the barons, bannerets and peers, 
all in their most solemn and attire, 
nor were musicians of all kinds, heralds, and 
macers with silver rods, wanting to decorate 
thesolemnity. Pinkerton, vol. 2. p. 429. 

+ Poem of the twa mariit women. 
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culation of the gentlewomen of these 
tose ate 
i whi ves. @ fine i 
in oe << eatneleon-like” in all other 
in reggae ge millin- 

’g bill, is pretty nearly same sort 
© being in. the fifteenth as in the 
Dot of pom Sed 2 

can distingui ew 

hee ia of female oom in the 
roar century. The hood, kirtle, 
embroidered. shift, the mantle, patelet 
or small ruff, the kerchiefs of crisp or 
lawn, the belt, brooches, golden chains, 
the circlet of gold which confined the 
hair, and the farthingale or minor 


t 
p admirable delineations of fe- 
male costume bring to our mind the 
picture given of the manners and the 
of a Scotch coquette of the fif- 
teenth century, by Dunbar, in his tale 
of the twa mariit women, a poem 
ual, in point of humour, to many of 
Chaucer's. 
“ I saw thre gay ladyes sit in ane grene ar- 
bour, ' 
All grathit into garlaneis of fresche gudelie 
So glitterit as the gowd were their glorious 
tresses, 
Quhill all the gressis did gleeme of the glad 
houris. 


Kemmit was their cleer hayr, and curiouslie 
sched 


_ Attour their shoulderis down, schyne schyn- 


ing full bricht, 

With kurches, capin thame abone, of krisp 
cleir, and thin, 

Their mantellis green war as the grass that 
grew in May season.” 


The head Sane oe a 
likeness of James I. andif thisisthe case, 


this unfortunate prince must have been 
an uncommonly fine looking man. He 
is represented in a kind of undress. It 
is plain and simple, but very graceful ; 
the countenance is intelligent, and the 
head has an air of much ease and dig- 
nity. In most of the male portraits 
we find the velvet or satin bonnet as a 
distinguishing part of the courtier’s 
dress, the jacket, |t the lewie, a sort of 
loose hood which hung behind the 
back, the doublet (which was general- 





* “ Be courtlie aye in clothing and cost- 
lie arrayit. That hurtis not your worth ane 
hen— ‘husband payis for-all.”’ Lindsay. 

+ vol. 2. p. 436. 

t The twa mariit women. Sibbald, vol. 
l.p. 210. James IV. 

| See Pinkerton, vol. 2. 
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y of some rich-coloured satin), and 
e shirt, which was often embroider 
ed, and its collar studded: with 
Margaret, his bride, the’ de 

argaret, hi , the: of 
Henry VIL. of rea 
burgh, seated, to the primi- 
tive manners of the times, behind him 
on horseback, his 
=~ in a jacket of cloth of gold, a 
doublet of violet satin, scarlet hose, hi 
spurs gilt and long, and the collar of 
his shirt richly embroidered with pre- 
cious stones. : 

Amongst the unknown portraits, 
there is one, No 12; which has a strik« 
ing resemblance to the iption giv« 
en by Pitscottie, of the eof Al. 
bany, brother to James III. Weshall 
quote this, as. it is a very odd and sin- 
gular description, and contains an enu- 
meration of features which, in the pre- 
sent age, would constitute a very ugl 
personage ; but honest Pitscottie is ale 
together of a different opinion. ‘* This 
Alexander,” says the historian, “-was 
of mid stature, broad shouldered, and 
well proportioned in all his: members, 
and specially in his face; that is to say, 
b faced, red nosed, great eared— 
and of a very awful countenance, when 
he pleased to show himself unto his 
unfriends.”+ On looking to the por- 
trait, which is No 12 of this collection, 
we think there will be few who will 
not recognise the large ears, the sour 
unfriendly expression, the full swelled 
nose, and the broad shoulders, which 
were the characteristic features in the 
Duke of Albany. Our limits will: not 
permit to enlarge farther on many of 
the other heads im this curious pub- 
lication. Some of them appear to be 
altogether fancy pieces, such aa repre- 
sentations of satyrs, or savages. with 
knotty clubs, muscular arms, and 
a single garment thrown across their 
naked breast, and bound by a knot 
at the shoulder. Fi of this 
description were not uent in the 
masques and moralities which were 
often acted at the court of the Scottish 

monarch. Other heads are unques- 
tionably portraits, and of eminent and 
distinguished persons, as.their dresses 
are rich, and their air noble ; but it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify 
them with the original, for the written 
pictures left us by contemporary his~ 
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do. not. possess sufficient indi- 
ity, and there are few or nM 
portraits, ing to 
period. One other however we 
it,is:No Pits- 
has transmitted to us the name 
James V.’s fool, and we have little 
that the. admirable full length 
t, which is there given, No 
of those wearers of the motley, 
is none other than the individual Mr 
John Mackilrie, who has been snatch- 
ed from oblivion by Pitscottie. If so, 
Mr Mackilrie must have been no com- 
mon fool. He has a face of broad hu- 
mour, with a look of sly a about 
it. which marks him for a fool, 
and the expression with which he is 
drawn, his tongue half thrown into 


tween his teeth, and the laughing little 
eyes answering to the knavery of the 
mouth, is expressive of genuine though 
vulgar hurnour. 

The borders which surrounded these 
different carvings are rich and beauti- 
ful ; they are infinitely varied, and ex- 
hibit a profusion of fanciful and ele- 
gant mouldings, which it is wonderful 
to find, at this early era of our Scot~ 
tish architecture. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON ERRONEOUS VER~ 
DICTS AND CONDEMNATIONS OF IN« 
NOCENT MEN. 


MB EDITOR, 
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wholly free from the influence of 
causes that so frequently intro- 
on error into human deliberations, 
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information. supplied by persons 

generally more faikble thes them- 
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selves. ‘The principle so generally en- 
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ten guilty persons should escape, 

tat one [noone man should: _ 
suffer,” strongly recognises the 

on of those pone to ‘which 

courtsare liable, and indicates theit 

and wisest remedy. In 

country the danger of such ertér tig 


been anxiously guarded oguinae 
in almost oniy Somntty the wat, 
I believe, the courts of justice ‘hat. 
been more wisely and admirably typ 
stituted than any of the other min 
> establishments. The ‘judiciil 
ce was the only one which theam 
cients supposed to have been ever dis. 
charged with such excellence in tht 
world, as to entitle a mortal to Tétain 
it in the world below, and to 
there of the eternal, as he had 
on earth of the temporal, interests and 
destinies of his fellow creatures; ' The 
Areopagus retained its purity amidst 
the ao of the Athenian com 
monwealth ; and the tribunals of Rome 
preserved among the people a sense of 
justice and moral principle which their 
military policy might have wholly sub 
verted. 
The superior care and prudence with 
which judicial establishments have 
been framed, I am far from considers 
ing disproportionate to their objects: 
‘The character and the happiness of 4 
= are more powerfully and ‘vat 
ously affected by the state of its'courts 
of justice, than by the condition of 
any other of its municipal establish. 
ments. If life be not tenderly res 
pears within ~ me, it se but 
ittle respected by the people at 
If property be i strictly defended 
by law, it will neither be enjoyed nor 
improved ; and if courts cease to com 
mand veneration and confidence, per+ 
jury and a universal dissolution of 
faith will infallibly prevail. ‘ I-would 


rather trust my soul to the mercy of | 


God, than the prisoner to the justice 
of that court,” is said to have been 
the apology of a witness who perjured 
himself on the trial of a state-prisoner 
in this country. 

The peaceful administration of jus- 
tice is the foundation of civil society—® 
truth very well illustrated by the noted 
observation of Hume, that all the great 
establishments of the British empire,— 
its armies, fleets, ministers, ambassa- 
dors, taxes, &c.—were ultimately good 
for nothing but for enabling the judges 


Ce, 
forced by wise jurists, and 
civilized states, that “‘ it is 
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1917.) 
terruption, and deliver their opinions 
and mandates without the risk of hav- 
jng, their heads broken. Yet it is 
plain, that the utmost injustice a court 
flaw can commit, is to take awa 
Jife without cause—en injustice whic 
executive power, intrust- 
a wih the direction of war, may 
commit in-a far greater degree. More 
life is ed; and more torture in- 
ficted, in the course of one military 
gampaign, than by jailors and execu- 
tioners in the course of a century. But 
while the mischiefs of unjust war are 
at a distance from the 


. fountain of the injustice, the influence 


of judicial iniquity must be confined 
athome. Of those who are exposed 
to. the miseries of war, only a few can 

eciate the merits of warfare. 
But the deliberations of courts of ju- 
dicature embrace questions that arise 
out of the ordinary intercourse of man 
and. man; quicquid agunt homines is 
the matter of lawsuits; and every 
man, as party, witness, or juror, per- 
ceives his constant and immediate re- 
lation to the tribunals of his country, 
and the influence that such relation 
may exercise on his happiness and se- 
curity. The influence of judicial wis- 
dom and integrity is like the influence 
of the air we breathe: it silently en- 
ters into all the relations, uits, 
and. enjoyments of life ; its full 
importance is rarely felt till its purity 
begins to be corrupted. 

When the reasons for peace or 
war are nearly balanced, he is a rare 
politician who does not decide for war. 
But when the reasons for condemning 
or acquitting the accused seem even 
to approach an equipoise, I will ven- 
ture to say, that he is a rare judge or 
juryman who hesitates to acquit—to 
spare, in detail, the life which the 
wholesale — of it squanders a- 
way. I would by no means carry my 
doubts so far as to question, with the 
comforters of Job, if any ‘ ever per- 
ished being innocent,” or if ever “ the 
righteous were cut off?” But I be- 
lieve, that a fair collection of the er- 
rors and failures of criminal tribunals 
would show a vast preponderance of 
unpanished wrong over the destruc- 
tion of innocence ; a thousand in- 


stances. of acquittal of the guilty for j 
one of condemnation of the innocent ; 
and that, except where faction or cor- 
ruption have accidentally forced their 
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way into courts, erroneous condemna- 
tions have almost ‘always ‘proceeded 
ironan endersndg, ai, wish 

man un |, without 
an extension of its limits, could hard- 
ly have been avoided: Tn some ‘cases 
tn decided wisely and ey the 

as ; je y on 

circumstances credibly’ rélated ‘and 
sworn to; but these ‘circumstances 
have been falsified’ or m ted 
by the malice or prejudices of witness- 
es, and not seldom distorted by the 
rash and criminal efforts of the accus- 
ed, to counteract, by falsehood and 
subornation of perjury, the suspicions 
attached to his conduct and circum- 
stances. How shall courts of justice 
defy the possibility of error, when the 
most indulgent of all jurisdictions, that 
of parents over their children (biassed, 
too, as it is, to an opposite fai » is 
not always, in its exercise, wholly ex- 
empt from erroneous inculpation and 
punishment ? 

Whether a fair and well-vouched 
report of cases where criminal courts 
have been betrayed into error by the 
imperfections of the human decern- 
ment, or duped by the folly or villany 
of witnesses, would 5 in the 
main, a useful publication, is a ques- 
tion by no means divested of difficul- 
ty, and which I should be disposed to 
answer in the affirmative, only by the 
general conviction I entertain, that 
truth must ultimately be the friend of 
man, and promotive of his best inter- 
ests. Such reports are,’ however, ex- 
tremely apt to produce a mischievous 
effect on the minds of jurymen, who 
are already too much exposed to ‘a 
dangerous appeal to their feelings from 
their duties. The effect, on jurymen, 
of the publication of those cases where 
courts have been betrayed into erro- 
neous ye by re oad 
in le, in some 5 e 
a ra and mort honest undertand 
ings, resembles effect on pregnant 
vai of the accounts of those mon- 
strous and horrible births which are 
the casualties of our physical; ‘as the 
others are of our moral, constitution. 
The professional members ‘and officers 
of criminal courts are lest exposed to 
such dangerous impressions, because 
their feelings are more habitually sub- 
ject to their reason and sense of duty. 
Why, it has been asked, are judges 
Jess lax and less lenient in their deli- 
berations than jurors? The vulgar 








answer is, that they are hardened and 
ice: the wiser 


experience, 
exigencies, of their 
¥ e same man rarely per- 
of a juryman ; but the 
performs his part in 
bs mayne apse to pleosl 
hoping he may never again 
in a similar situation, is little alarmed 
by one soli act of relaxation of 
strict duty. The judge must expect 
to be frequently called on to orm 
the most painful of duties, and must 
therefore screw up his resolution to 
perform it always well. A juryman, 

suspect, sometimes reasons like a 
rake, who, while he admits the evils 
produced by general disregard of mo- 
rality, maintains that his own partici- 
pation will make no perceptible addi- 
tion to the mischief, and his forbear- 
ance no perceptible deduction from its 
amount. But the judge cannot be in- 
sensible to the dreadful and extensive 
consequences that would result from 
abandonment of strict duty on his 
— Like the physician or surgeon, 

is not intimidated from the painful 
ministrations and measures he judges 
necessary by those instances of occa- 
sional fillure which would stagger and 
terrify the patient and his friends, if 
related to them. 

The advantage most obviously and 
probably derivable from such reports, 
consists of the increased accuracy, cau- 
tion, and vigilance, which they may 
be expected to communicate to judges 
and jurymen—an advantage of which 
the a t oe an ily de- 
pend on the scrupulous and unques- 
tioned accuracy of the reports "a 
selves. Not the least important lesson 
they teach, is the impolicy and inhu- 
manity of extending capital punish- 
ment to a multitude of offences, and 
thus multiplying, if not the chances of 
error, at least the oceasions on which 
error is most fatal and irremediable. 

But whatever doubt might be en- 
tertained of the utility of a fair and 
well-vouched report of condemnations, 
honestly awarded by upright and en- 
lightened men, yet subsequently as- 
certained to have been erroneous, I 
think it impossible to have any doubt 
at all of the dangerous and ici 
tendency of such reports, as the anony- 
mous author of a work, entitled “‘ The 
Theory of Presumptive Proof,” &c. has 
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r to lay before the: 


thought 
This publication presents a 
tended errors of criminal courts, 
in this and other countries, wu 
in seg a performance which 
to be an essay on presumptive 
but which wale ates to be —— 
cal essay on the act of writing withoy 
having any thing to say ; Consisting 
only of a few stalks of borrowed: sep 
and ingenuity, throttled and overlaid 
by whole sheaves of original nonseng 
and pertness. The author is a amy 
whose learning is displayed in quoting 
Aristotle, to support such a maximigs 
that ‘‘ the most probable things some 
times prove false (p. 22.) ; and whose 
ingenuity is exerted in pro i 
such canons as that “‘ it is likely seve 
tal things may happen which are ing 
likely” (ibid.). . The endeavours of 
such a writer will contribute 
little, I believe, to free the difficak 
subject of presumptive proof from the 
pares with which it has always 

n found to be entangled. 

It is not my object to write a critic 
cal essay on this author’s qualifications, 
It is his Report of Cases that I amyat 
present concerned with. They are 
professedly intended to im the 
ordinary grounds of human judgment, 
on the authority of certain rare but 
striking cases where their application 
has been, or is supposed to have been, 
unsuccessful, But if they. compass 
their end, it will be by the aid.ofs 
credulity more outrageous than ever 
persuaded a court of justice to roast 
an old woman alive for riding over. to 
France on a broomstick. The main 
object of the d sage pm essay isto 
degrade the value of human testimony 
by declaiming on its extreme deceit. 
fulness ; and the main object of the 
subjoined reports is to establish a train 
of monstrous casualties, deviations 
from ordinary experience, and ¢on- 
tradictions of the strongest appear. 
ances, without any aid from human 
testimony at all. For to not one,of 
the cases which this writer has 
ed, has he condescended to append, the 
evidence on- which conclusions so ap- 
palling are founded, nor even a refer- 
ence to the records (if any there be) 
from which his reduction may be de- 
rived—though many of the cases are 
said to have occurred. aa than 150 
years ago. His preliminary essay 
seems at least to have converted him- 
self; for he is too fully persuaded of 
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the weakness of the human under- 

to encumber and perplex it 
with any thing ‘so deceitful as evi- 


ddey was tried at York in the year 
4727, for a burg im ‘the house of 
pis mistress. On the morning of the 
darglary, he had been seen with a 
poker in his hand beside the scrutoire 
of his mistress, which proved to be 
rifled, and immediately after he dis- 
—_ and Ragin 9 no more of 
a ; Ww was again recog- 
Loeb péveees of his fe asec 
in York, and being identified and 
charged by his mistress and fellow- 
servant, was committed for trial. The 
er, in defence, denied that he was 

the person named in the indictment ; 
maintaining that he was not Thomas 
Geddeley, but James Crow, but with- 
oat producing or referring to any body 
who knew him, or mentioning any 
place where he was known by the 
name and character he assumed. He 
was convicted and executed. But the 
author of this work informs us, that 
@ man afterwards executed for a burg- 
lary in Ireland, declared himself, after 
condemnation, to be the true Thomas 
Geddeley, and the perpetrator of the 
burglary at York ; and that a gentle- 
man who had seen both the unfortu- 
nate men, declared that the resem- 
blance between them was so perfect, 
“that it was next to impossible for 
the nicest eye to have distinguished 
their persons asunder.” (Case‘iv. p. 79.) 
We have here the Comedy of Errors 
turned into a tragedy.—Again, Mr 
Hayes, a gentleman of fortune, hap- 
pened to sleep at the house of Brad- 
ford, an innkeeper in Oxfordshire, in 


the year 1736; and, at supper, un- 
seuitediy mentioned that he had a 
great sum of money about him. Ano- 
mtleman with whom he had 
supped, awaking in the night, heard a 
groan from the adjoining room, 
rousing a friend, proceeded to the 
apartment of Mr Hayes, where Brad- 
ford, the landlord, was found standing 
by the bedside, with a dark lantern, 
and a knife besmeared, as well as his 
hands, with the blood of the traveller, 
y murdered in bed. He be- 
— the signs of a guilty man ; 
, on his trial, asserted that he had 


=z 
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been alarmed by the groans of Mr 
Hayes, and had rushed into his room 
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to defend him. Between ‘his convic- 
tion and execution he avowed to’ the 
clergyman that attended him; that he 
had entered Hayes’ room with the de- 
sign of murdering him, but found him 
already weltering im his blood, and that 
in his amazement he had: the 
knife on the body. Now the author 
of this work informs us, that eighteen 
months after, this latter s was 
confirmed by the servant of Mr Hayes, 
whe, ‘en his death-bed (and in full pos- 
session of his faculties it is assumed), 
avowed that he had murdered his mas- 
ter, and escaped from the room before 
the entry of Bradford. (Casevii. p.89.) 
These are cases, I must think, which, 
even though fully vouched, could teach 
no useful practical lesson to jurymen, 
but are rather calculated to alarm and 
disconcert than to instruct them. The 
same observation applies to the others 
which this writer has reported ; and 
the case of Harris, (No 3. p. 74.) 
deserves this additional remark, that 
it is far from supporting the author’s 
exclusive predilection for direct. evi- 
dence ; since, besides the strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence that contributed 
to convict Harris of murder, there was 
the direct evidence of his own servant, 
who swore (falsely, no doubt, as this 
author informs us,) that he had seen 
him perpetrating the murder. 

But what seems to me chiefly ob- 
jectionable in this publication is, the 
total want of evidence and authority 
to support cases of which many @ 
proach so nearly to the miraculous. The 
reporter's conclusions profess to be 
built on the p> ey ote (though 
where he found them he does not say, ) 
of robbers and murderers; and, as if 
even the silence of those authentic 
oracles were pregnant with important 
truth, he takes care to remind us, that 
‘* as real murderers do not always con- 
fess when innocent men suffer,” it is 
impossible to say how far the mischief 
may have gone. (p. 27.) But have 

dying criminals, I would ask, never 
charged themselves with crimes of 
which they were innesent, in the h 

of retarding their impending punish- 
ment by a Has it 
never happened that a felon, smarting 
under the law, has desired to traduce 
the engine under which he suffered ? 
Or, that dying villains, maddened by 
guilt and horror, have fancied them- 
selves the authors of iniquities not 
their own, but which have formed the 











subjects. of their reflections, and 
haps their envy ? It is-certain ot feast 
that criminals, in-making the confes- 
. which this writer esteems so 
highly ae themselves with 
rimes of which they can never ap, 
nd the temporal, nape ate 
v: a oils 
ding the criminality which, 
with their notions, they can be ex- 
to attach to false avowals of ad- 
itional. enormities.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. G. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 1817. 
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NOTICES OF REPRINTS OF OLD BOOKS. 
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The Gull’s, Hornbook ; by T. Decker. 


Imprinted at London, 1609. Reprinted at 
ih Bristol, 1812. 
MR EDETOR, ; 
“ A s0xKe is a joke,” says the old pro- 
-verb, “‘ but burning my wig is the 
devil.” The meaning of which apho- 
risua I take to be, that a joke is a very 
good thing, but should not be carried 
too far. ther the wit of Decker 
is:liable to this 
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take notice of a very 
tleman, who might other- 
wise _——— obscurity. He has 
lately -publi a series of letters in 
the Morning Chronicle, proving, or 
at least attem to prove, that the 
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other things, that the wel 

sage ——— Sf, Ristim: 
amici,” should be translated, . 
friends, can you help smiling.” 
ter has indeed found a 


a complete drubbi I 
cane. be a soutans deca of the. same 
fate has hitherto prevented my éntgyy 
ing the lists myself. My. ad 
mer find it however, (though: 
it that shouldn’t say it) im the 
phrase, rather a tough job, and ty 
not after all retire smijing from 
contest. I have no doubt,. indeed.’ 
should afford a striking veri 
roverb, ‘ Those.may,j 
but “ on their own 
modest men are dumb,” and J retumy, 
to.my author. ba 

It was amongst such -a 
loving race of John Bulls ‘as 1 hay 
before happily described, and. in“ 
witty reign of King Jamies the I., 
Decker published the. Gull’s, 
book, from which I am now aboutyta, 
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very numerous and promising family; 
It-was for the use of these gen ‘ 
that this elementary treatise was cps’ 
posed; and though their more ; 
dern descendants may derive 


os 

no ' 
provement from old Decker’s ina. 
tions, it will be more comfort to A 


dered well-dressed gentlemen, and | 
tract notice by well-blacked’ 
clanking will read. the, i 


name of a malecontent. Or, if thy quicks;j 
silver can run so far on thy errand as, 
fetch thee boots out of St Martin’s, let,it, 


-footed. dove, and be held as inno); 
cent. Besides the straddling, which of ne-» 
cessity so much leather between thy legs. 

inte, will be not to"” 


Fons insists, among § Those gentlemen who “ sport" fine 
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hair, should particu- 
the following direc- 


i mee Seanel ae of 

» an r- 
comb to fasten fis teeth 
grow thick and bushy, 
f some wildertiess ; ‘lest those 
that breed’ in it, and 
at crown-land of ‘thine, be 
by every base barbarous 
s0 that delicate and tickling 
scratching be utterly taken 


hair is the only net that women 
to entrap men in; and why 
men be as far above women in 


‘commodity, as they go beyond men in 


ers? The ae | Greeks were called 
Sipllits (iong-haired.) Lose not thou, 
ae an ‘honest Trojan, that honour’; 

it will more fairly become thee. 
Grass is the hair of the earth, which so long 
as it is suffered to grow, it becomes the 
wearer, pnd cancion a. ment ploastng.colens 3 
but when the sun-burnt clown makes his 
at it, and, like a barber, shaves it off 
to the then it withers and is good 
for nothi t to be up and thrown 
j How ugly is a bald pate! 
it like a face wanting a nose, or like 
eaten bare with the arrows of arch- 
ets: whereas a head all hid in hair gives 
even to a most wicked face a sweet propor- 
tion, and looks like a meadow newly mar- 
ried to the spring. 
“ in I am, that when none but the 
age went current upon earth, it was 
treason to clip hair than to clip 
money; the comb and scissars were con- 
demned ‘to the currying of hackneys: he 
was disfranchised for ever, that did put on 
a barber’s Man, woman, and child, 
wore their hair longer than a law-suit: 
ery head, when it stood bare or uncover- 
ol, looked like a butter-box’s noul, having 
thrum’d cap on. It was free for all na- 
tidtis to have shaggy pates, as it is now on- 
ly for the Irishman. But since this polling, 
and shaving world crept y alk were 
lockt up; and hair fell to y- - Revive 
thou therefore the old, oe yn ey ; and, 
in*scorn of periwigs and sheep-shearing, 
thou thet quilted head-piece on con- 
tinually. hair will make thee look 
an ine enemies, and manly to 
thy 3 it is, in , an ornament ; 
in war, 2 — helmet: it blunts the edge 
of'a'sword, and deads the leaden thump of 
a bullet ; in winter, it is a warm night-cap ; 
in summer, a cooling fan of feathers.” 

To J. M., P. F., and Candidus,—to 
that matchless antiquarian, J. R., and 
“ to the learned and worthy baronet,” 
descended in the eleventh degree from 
the hero of iguana ie all that 
remember, or are willing to revive, the 
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salt-foot controversy,-I indicate, with 
Vou. II. 
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satisfaction, the maxim of Decker-in 
ps #27. 

“* At your rane pe? ordinary, you 
may give any justice of peace, or young 
knight, if he sit but.one d towards the 
equinoctial of the Saltcellar, leave to pay for 
the wine ; and he shall not refuse it, 
it be a week before the ee a quar- 
ter’s ‘rent, which is a time albeit’ of good 
hope, yet of present necessity.” —~ . 

With the excellent note of ‘the Edi- 
tor: 

** one degree towards the equinoctial of 
the Saltcellar.] To und this, let it 
be remembered, that formerly the saltcellar 
(generally a large superb silver vessel) stood 
in the middle of the table: of supe- 
rior rank always sat above it, towards the 
head of the table; those of inferior rank 
below it, towards the bottom. Decker again 
alluded to this in his Honest Whore, 8. 5: 
* Plague him ; set him beneath the salt, and 
let him not touch a bit, till every one has 
had his full cut.’ ” salad ee 

*¢ Ben Jonson also refers, to it, in his 
Cynthia's Revels, A. 2. 8. 2. where Mer- 
cury describes Anaides as a coxcomb, who 
* never drinks below the salt.’ Indeed 
many writers of the same era notice ‘it. 
The custom exists even now at some pub- 
lic tables.” 

To various friends the following ad- 
vice may seem pretty home. 

“* All the way as especially be- 
ing approached prd-pont. ror gates, talk 
of none but lords, and such ladies with whom 
you have played at printero, or danced in 
the presence the very same day; it is a 
chance to lock up the lips of the inquisitive 
belman: and, being pegehote apher f 
ing door, which I would counsel ‘t 
chuse in some rich ¢itizen’s house, at 
som Bann 4 the name of * sit? 
q as om. ot testi eerchen.: soe pere woe 
albeit you none in your company but 
your perinado or your inghle.” ' 

The following ingenious argument 
in favour of nakedness, though in- 
tended for the gentlemen, has been 
more readily adopted by. the dadies. 

** This lesson being, played, turn over.a 
new leaf; and unless that. Freezeland cur, 
cold winter, offer to bite thee, walk a whi 
up and down thy chamber, either in 
thin shirt only, or else (which, at a bare 
word, is both more decent and more delect- 
able) strip thyself stark naked. Are we not 
born so? And shall a foolish custom make 
us to break the laws of our creation? Our 
first parents, so long as went naked, 
were suffered to dwell in Paradise; but 
after they. got coats to their backs, they 
were turned out of doors, Put on, there- 
fore, either no apparel at.all, or, put it 
carelessly: for look how much more deli 
cate liberty is’ than bondage ; so much is 
the looseness of wearing of our attire above 
the. imprisonment of _o neatly and tailor-. 
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one ° all the he -creepers, they 
nd and mandi Marry how? 


ley are put into their rags only in mock- 


rhe author seems indeed to have a 
very sincere aversion to all fine rai- 
ment. 

** Good clothes any po enipavoms trap- 
pings of pride, an eer the very 
I ies are tos so that fine backs, 

et belli 


horses to two of 


en’s, that 
3 for Adam’s holyday 
and doublet were of no better stuff than 
-leaves, and Eve's best gown of the 
; there went but a pair of shears 

n anti in this town 

of those leaves 
Tailors then were none of 
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Decker’s Gull’s Hornbook. 


the twelve companies: their : 
is larger than some dorpes a ree 
therlands, was then no bigger than a 
butcher’s shop: th dust not sutbe ie 
their customers with large bills: 
cared ‘not an apple-paring for all their 
hems. agg ye then neither the Spa 
slop, nor the skipper’s galligaskin, { 
Switzer’ bss istered. codpiee, nor the 
leeve i wn like a Welch w 
teeta 
i r: your treble 
dalian ruts, Sor ene stiffinecked to 
that have more arches for pride tom 
under, than can stand under five 
bridges, durst not then set themselves oy 
in print; for the patent for starch could by 
no means be signed. Fashions then. was 
counted a disease, and horses died of it; 
but now, thanks to folly, it is held the 
rare physick ; avd the purest golden asus 
live upon it.” 2 
owing for the difference of mam 
ners, we may trace a resemblance, even 
in our own days, to the following pie. 
ture. is 
** When you are set down to dinner, yo 
must eat as impudently as can be, for that 
is most perce when your 
is upon his stewed mutton, be you pr , 
though you be but a captain, in the bosom 
of your goose; and when your justice a 
peace is knuckle-deep in goose, you may, 
without disparagement to your blood, though 
you have a lady to your mother, fall yey 
manfully to your woodcocks.” ; 
But to give my readers a more} 
fect idea of Decker’s manner, I 
extract nearly the whole of Chapter 
How a Gallant should behave kh 
in Paul's Walks.* ny 
** He that would strive to fashion: 
legs to his silk stockings, and his 
to his broad garters, let him whi 
these observations: for, if he once get 
walk by the book, and I see no reason 
he may, as well as fight by the book, P, 
may be proud of him; Will Clarke ¢ 
ring forth encomiums in his honour ; Joli 
*« The body of St Paul's church @ 
Powles, as it was then commonly read) wat, 
Decker’s day, the publick, and ev 
fashionable walk, but more parti the 
resort of loungers, cheats, coed rial 
the : for it was a privil c 
prt ory to the pxtels Nashe, 
Greene, and other writers of that era, 
frequent mention of it. Osborne, it 
Memoirs of K. James I. says, that, 
about the interregnum, men of all 
sions walked in the middle isle from eleven 
till noon, ohn a from ow Zz 
six: and he adds, that in regard 
universal commerce, there happened little 
that did not first or last arrive there. ‘Th 
short, it was the seat of traffick and 
ation in general, even the moneychangers 
had their stations in it. 
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“ Now for your venturing into the walk. 


Be cireumspect, and -wary what pillar you 
come. the eptation a your boar 
you mn of your honour, 
thiat serving-man’s log, and 
not Te vickia ane five fathom of that 

; but bend your course directly in the 


riddle line, that the whole body of the 
church may appear to be yours; where, in 

view of all, you may publish your suit in 
what manner you affect most, either with 
the slide of your cloak from the one shoul- 
der; and then you must, as ’twere in 
anger, , suddenly snatch at the middle of the 
inside, if it be taffeta at the least ; and so 
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them, and ended the fray with 
hishammer, let not the Duke’s gallery con- 
Faye ony ape, , but pass away apace in 
open view ; in which departure, if by chance 
‘ou either encounter, or aloof off throw your 
ive eye upon an px —_— 
pay le em ag me» 

a bry mor apg tagmling en hie 
Ned, or Jack, &c. This will set off your 
estimation with great men : and if, though 
there be a dezen com between you, 
*tis the better, he call aloud to you, for that 
is most genteel, to know where he shall find 
you at two o’clock ; tell him at such an or- 
dinary, or such; and be sure to name those 
that are dearest, and whither none but your 
gallants resort. After dinner you may ap- 
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But all these, it may be said, are 
mere jeux d’esprit. I — at 
least two extracts, lt ee 
ty of which few will Pac 
call in question. The to be 
found in page 173. 

es Happily it will. be blown abconga t 
you and your shoal of eines swam th 
such an ocean of wine, 
much money out at heels, net phe 4 in 
fowl there flew away oso oe 
sure you, to have the 
lost on Pores so that Ns 
ed, will you to be-h a .% 
mation: only the Sane, , owe 
money, and that your revealing 
creditors by the ears, for then look to, oie 
a peal of ordnance thundering at 
chamber-door the next morning. But if 
either your tailor, mercer, haberdasher, 
silkman, cutter, linen-draper, or semster, 
bra like a eure of Switzers about 

ging, watching your rising, OF, 
they miss of that, your dowiiying’ in ‘one 
of the Counters ; have no meatis’'to 
avoid the galling ‘of their small shot, than 
by sending out 4 light horseman t6 call 
your apothecary to your 

band of 
pry Caenty Gertece int his-harat, 
that ss 
drive them all to that h es ‘like Bo 
foxes ; for the name of * 


time, to them ail, i though 
panies stand with their hoods toattend’your 
coming forth, and their officers with them.” 

In the words of the second’ I 
leave to address every indefatiga 
manufacturer of polemical pamph ie 
reviews, letters, &c. 

** ¢ Away with the fool!’ As, for thee, 
thou chewest nothing but hemlock, and 
my pepe il bat he arpa las pe 

my pai y very rotten epme 

orth for anger. 4 I am. snake, BO i 

though with Baonipa 2 3 bring , whole 
hogsheads of  vinegar-railings, it : em hcl 
ble for you. to quench or come my 
Alpine resolution, . I, will. sail, lly. 3 
desperately alongst the shore of the: isle -of 
Gulls; and in defiance of. that- 
block-house, thy loggerhead, make ‘a, true 
discovery of their wild yet habitable coun- 
try.’ 
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ee 
A VERY important discovery in crystallo- and caustic potash. When a solution of 
has lately been made by J. F. it in water is suffered to remain’ at reg, 
«5 whi it passes from a green colour, 


the whole 
of that of the tetrahedron. 
Then, since the tetrahedron will be found 
to contain only twenty balls, while the octo- 
hedron contains twenty-four, it will follow, 
that the specific gravity of the octohedron 
will be greater than that of the tetrahedron, 
in the it contains 
than twice the number of particles. 
to ascertain if this result was true, 
Mr Daniell extracted, by mechanical divi- 
sion, the following different solids out of a 
mass of fluor spar, and found the specific 
gravities as follows : 
Cuniform Octohedron, 
Octohedron, 
Tetrahedron, 


3.100. 
3.037. 
2.909. 


new light on the interesting subject of the 
onstruction of crystallized bodies. 

M. Humboldt, in tracing the native 
stations of the Ferns, and the plan of their 
distribution over the earth, has ascertained, 
that of the 1000 species that have been 
observed, 760 belong to the torrid zone, and 
240 to the temperate and frigid zones. 

At the meeting of the French Institute, 
on the 10th March last, M. Humboldt read 


relation to the strata in which they are 
found. He seems a of opinion, that 
huge openings in the trap-porphyries of 
Cordilleras, called machays, are form- 
ed by the sudden extrication of some elas- 


The prize medal, founded by Lalande, 
adjudged by the Institute of France to 
comet 


ag 


+ for his memoir 


on 

. Rigaud Delisle ascribes the maladies 
of the Pontine marshes to the emanations 
from the decomposing animal and vegeta- 
ble substances. He finds that an elevation 


of 300 yards is a complete security against 
infection; and he 


that travellers 





the whole series of colours, up to’ the red, 
From this colour it may be made to retum 
to the original green, by the addition of 
sh, and the colour may be completely 
Saoan by adding to the solution either 
sulphureous acid gas, or chlorine. Messrs 
Chevillot and Edwards have 
that the colouring matter of the camelegn 
depends upon the manganese ; that the pre. 
sence of air and oxygen is necessary to’ the 
formation of the cameleon, and_ that ‘the 
absorption of the oxygen is not due solely 
to the potash, but to both, and thatvitis 
greater when the quantity of oxide of. mam 
ganese is the largest, that is, equal» to:the 
quantity of potash. i 
We mentioned in our last Number, p, 
97, the remarkable action of paste upon 
cast-iron cylinders. It has been observed 
by Mr Leet, that a similar effect is produced 
by distilling pyroligneous acid, which is 
identical with vinegar, in cast iron vessels, 
When these vessels are used for some time, 
their interior becomes so soft, that it may 
in a few minutes be cut almost enti 
through by a common pocket knife... « 
Arragonite.—In a the optical 
properties of arragonite and calcareous; 
Dr Brewster has discovered that amen 
has two axes of extraordi refraction, 
one of which is parallel py st ws 
pendicular to the axis of the Semele 
prism, while calcareous spar is known,(o 
have only one axis of extraordinary refray 
tion, coincident with the short diagonal of the 
primitive rhomboid. This result is the more 
remarkable, as Malus and Biot, who exa- 
mined arragonite with great care, had.com- 
cluded that it resembles calcareous. spar.in 
having only one axis of double refraction. 
Out of 100 crystals, whose optical structure 
he has carefully examined, Dr Brewster has 
found that sulphate of lime, and more than 
80 other crystals, have two axes of extraot- 
dinary refraction, while only twenty hay 
one axis of extraordinary refracti 
Brande’s Journal of Science, (as 
A curious work, entitled Oologie, on 
treatise on the eggs and nests of various 
birds, will soon be published by, Mon 
L’Abbe Manesse. About 206 new. species 
of birds and their eggs are described int, 
and accompanied by beautiful drawings.,.,, 
M. Scarpa bas been elected one of the 
eight foreign associates of the Institate,af 
France, in room of M. Klaproth ; and)M. 
Piazzi of Palermo in room of M. Werner. 
The other candidates at both these elections 
were Sir H. Davy, M. Gauss of Gottingen, 
Dr Wellaston, M. Jacquin, Mr Brown, and 
Baron Von Buch. 
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M. Regnault has found that the mud of 
the river Nile,. dried in the sun, consists of 
te sy Lagredicats | ted yA 

Water, . ° « id 
| RE 

le ron, . » 
4G ‘ sae, dl * ° 4 
, Carbonate of Magnesia, 4 
Carbonate of Lime, «. 18 
,/ Alumine, , - » 48 
100 


Dr Edwards has Fara pee ge 
though cruel: experiments upon the su 
mersion, suffocation, and strangulation of 
frogs, toads, and salamanders. Some of 
these animals, when kept in very dry air, 
died immediately; others of them lived 
many days, thuugh immersed in thick coat- 
ings of plaster of Paris; while others gave 
signs of life even 15 days after they were 
strangled and decapitated, a complete ci- 
eatrization of the wound dtcasioned by de- 
itation having taken place. Dr Ed- 
ward’s memoir on this subject was highly 
oo by a commission of the Institute, 
engaged him to continue his inquiries. 
ical Structure of Ice.—We understand 
that Dr Brewster, when examining the op- 
tical properties of ice, has found, that even 
large masses, two or three inches thick, 
formed upon the surface of standing water, 
are as perfectly crystallized as reek crystal, 
or calcareous , all the axes of the ele- 
mentary corresponding with the 
axes of the hexaedral prisms being exactly 
to-each other, and perpendicular to 
the horizontal surface. This unexpected re- 


‘salt was obtained by transmitting polarized 


light ‘through a plate of ice, in a direction 


ne eect surface. A series of 
‘bemutiful concentric coloured rings, with a 


dark rectangular cross passing through 
‘their centre, were thus exhibited, and were 
‘of the opposite nature to those which Dr B. 
had some years ago discovered in beryl, the 
tuby, and other minerals. —Brande’s Jour- 
nal of Science, vol. iv. p. 155. 
A Lactometer, for ascertaining the com- 
tive value of each cow’s milk in a dairy, 
Lae ately been laid before the Oxfordshire 
Agricultural Society, by Mr Fane. The 
consists of tubes of glass about 
an inch in diameter, and eleven inches 
long, fixed upright in a wooden frame, 
each tube having a line round it exactly ten 
inches from the bottom. ach tube is filled 
upto this line at milking time, with the 
milk of a cow ; after standing twelve hours, 
the cream is’ measured by a scale of ten 


‘parts to an inch, and as the whole depth of 


the milk and cream is ten inches, each di- 
vision will represent one per cent. of the 
‘whole. 

Curious compound of Platinum.——Mr 
Davy, professor of chemistry in the Cork 
Institution, while ing some investiga- 
tions on platinum, formed a iar com- 
pound’ of this metal, which some re- 
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markable properties. When it comes in 


contact with the , vai f the 
common tehdpbestare O61 atet an 
immediate chemical action, the platinum 
is reduced to the metallic state, and the 
heat produced is sufficient to ignite the me- 
tal, and to continue it in: state of ignition. 
It would at present be premature to’ offer 
any conjectures on the-uses to which this 
new compound may be applied ;:but from 
the iar properties, both of the metab 
and the compound, there is reason to be- 
lieve it will admit of some important appli- 
cations. Mr Davy has already employed it 
as a simple and easy means.of affording 
heat and light. To produce heat, nothing 
more is-n than to moisten any 
porous animal, vegetable, or mineral. sub- 
stance, as sponge, cotton,’ asbestos, iron. fil- 
ings, sand, &c, with alcohol..or pero 
and let a bit of the compound fall on the 
substance so moistened; it instantly be- 
comes red hot, and continues to remaiti'so 
whilst any spirit remains; nor. is it extin- 
guished by exposure to the atmosphere, or 
by blowing the breath on it; on the con- 
ee he partial currents of air only make the 
ignited metal glow brighter. . The heat 
duced - hi wey may be acuustisietad 2p 
a considerable extent, increasing. the 
quantity of the soaia employed. On 
these facts, Mr Davy has constructed a sort 
of tinder-box, that answers very well to pro- 
cure immediate light. The box contains 
two small phials, and some sulphur matches 
tipped at the points with a very minute bit 
of phosphorus; one of the phials contains 
im — porte a little alcohol. 
The phials may either have glass stopples 
or corks. The stopper of the phial contain- 
ing the alcohol has a small ‘aperture at:the 
bottom, in which there is inserted a bit of 
sponge; this is kept moistened but .not 
quite wet with alcohol. When a light’ is 
wanted, it is only to take out the 
stopper, and put a bit of the compound no 
bigger than the head of a pin on the. mois- 
tened sponge ; it instantly becomes red hot, 
and will immediately light one of. the 
matches. i 
This mode of igniting a metal, and 
ing it in a constant state of ignition, is quite 
a novel fact in the hi of chemistry, 
and affords a happy illustration :of .the:faets 
‘nage out by Sir Humphrey Davy, in his 
tania pte light the | visloon 
have thrown so ight on ilose- 
hy of flame, led to such brilliant: and 
Kighly important results, and will probably 
admit us to a more intimate: acquaintance 
with nature in her refined and elaborate 
operations. i 
The attention of scientific men at Liver- 
pool has recently been much engaged by.a 
young woman, named Margaret .M‘Avyoy, 
who became blind in June 1816, in conse- 
quence of a disorder in the head, sup 
to be water in the brain,;: and who, if, we 
may believe the reports of credible witnesses, 
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has perceptions through her fingers applied 
an intermediate transparent substance, 


While reading, she 
surface of eh 
of her fingers. ith a 
she pope read easily till 
laid on the - On ap- 
to the iin she per- 
‘© newly-cut stones of a yellow 
lying, one on the other, at the dis- 
tance of twelve yards. She described a 
workman in the street, two children acci- 
dentally passing by, a cart loaded with bar- 
rels of American flour, — with —_ 
of sugar, a third empty, a girl with a sm 
child in her othe = 18 e middle-sized 
man, at the distance of twelve yards, did 
not appear, she said, above two feet; but 
as he approached nearer she felt him grow 
bigger. On touching a plane glass mirror, 
she said that she felt the picture of her own 
and nothing else; but on holding 
a of plane glass three or four inehes 
before the mirror, she was enabled to per- 
ceive the reflected image of herself. She 
accurately described the features of two 
whom she had never seen before, 


the e three or four inches 
Pes 


: 
she 


2g 
iy 


i 


suddenly and entirely fails, and then, she 
says, every thing cameens black. A medi- 
report of this extraordinary case is pre- 

ing for the public. 
is the superiority of gas-light 
the common lamp, that the whole 
Mint, London, with the sur- 
i ilitary-way, and adjoining edi- 
been lighted with gas. The 
is constructed on a new plan, and 
ted within the walls ofthe mint. The 
» not by distilling coal in 
as hitherto, but by means of a cy- 
linder kept red hot, and revolving round 
its axis. The cylinder is upwards of ten 
feet in diameter, and produces, in twenty- 
four hours, a sufficient quantity of gas to 
light sixteen hundred lamps. The purifi- 
ion of the crude coal-gas is effected by 
chlorine instead of quick-lime, and all the 
inlet and outlet mains and pipes are made 


ee 


i 


if 


CNow, 
to open and shut by mercurial valves. 
quantity of gas daily made and pons 
by the burners and lamps, is registered, jy 
the absence of the observer, on a dial.p) 
of a machine, the moving power of 
is gas. The effect of the numerous lighy 
upon so extensive a scale. over: th 
beautiful machinery of the coining proca, 
ses, is very striking. we 
Mr Joseph Smeall of Millburn.Towg, 
has found the following composition effgg. 
tual in poets hares and rabbits from 
ing the bark of trees :—-Take 
lard, and as much whale-oil as will 
up to a thin paste or paint. With’ thi 
gently rub the stems of the trees , 
at the fall of the leaf. This may be 
once in two years, and the trees will not 
yan by the application in the slightes 


Sev; dienes Kick af Simentan adopts, the 
following method for preventing the 
on trees :—In the months of 
and February, if the trees are in a 
or sickly state, he takes away all theo 
mould from the roots as carefully as 
and puts in its place fresh rotten turf 
an old pasture, without any dung ;> and the 
trees have not only completely recovered their 
health, but produced a crop of fine swelled 
fruit. i 
Dr Hope has made an improvenestaa 
on the new blow-pipe, by which it is ren. 
dered perfectly secure from explosion. This 
improvement consists in in ing about 
on hundred folds of wise-genes: Goma 
the reservoir which holds the gases, and the 
mouth from which they issue. ‘a 
M. Peschier, to remove the musty flavor 
of injured wheat, has tried ae i 
from 3 to 4 libs. of potash of 
every cwt. of wheat in three times. its 
of water. The wheat is next 
washed, agitated, and dried quickly; 
that which was not only musty, but; 
sour, acquired its natural properties by} 
neil. and served to ae pay 
bread, in which a slight bitter taste was 
only inconvenience remaining. The losin 
weight amounts to one-fifth of the whole, 
In observations and experiments onthe 
volatility of substances hitherto considemd 
as fixed bodies, by Dr Hermbstaed, hisfint 
series of experiments was directed to aot 
tain how far we are right in considera 
potash as a fixed body; and it results 
them that, far from being so, the 
is volatilized not only at a high degree 
temperature, as hitherto known, but aleoa, 
the degree of boiling water, Lime, — 
and strontian, submitted to several 
ments, proved that they are volatilized#. 
the common temperature. 
The Seatonian prize for an English peg 
has been this year adjudged to the Ba. 
Thomas Smart Hughes, Fellow of Em 
manuel College, and Junior Proctor of the 
University. The subject is Belshazast' 
Feast. ” 
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FRANCE. 


meeting of the Royal Academy 
a tihees, M. Moreau de Jonnes com- 


municated some the 
or 


particulars respecting 
viper of Martinique. It is a fact, that 

¢ grows to the length of 7 or 8 
and to a diameter of 4 or 5 inches. 


ides, sixteen area hon 

izes, but only two of these having 
et ueie fell » served as formi- 
to this enormous reptile. By 


clouds, hstai 
f temperature, which is equal to twelve de- 
ep thermometer, and 
which, in the torrid zone, produces a very 
impression on bodies. 
M. Desfourneaux has recently found, on 
ascending the volcanic peaks of Carbel, four 
of these vipers inhabiting the lofty forests 
of those mountains, 1600 yards above the 
r net f Amiens has just ob 
An ecary of Amie \- 
tainéd a new and very lucrative product 
from potatoes, by burning the s and 
the plant, and extracting the pot- 
they contain in abundance. Just 
wer begins to go off, at which 
is in full vigour, the plants 
a sharp oer about five 
the ground. The soon 
t fresh shoots, which suffice to 
ts to maturity. The 
» are left eight days in the 
dry. They are then burned in the 
manner as soda-manufacturers burn 
i, in a hole five feet in diameter, and two 
The ashes are washed and “ 
evaporated. By this 2500 poun 
P of the a te obtained per acre ; the 
of it calculates, that the potatoes 
an acre will produce 225 francs, 
above the expense of cultivation ; 
e salt from the same area, de- 
cost of making, will be worth 
, making a total of 1041 franks, 
of ing. 


B 
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grown 
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it the character of the Parisians in 
morals, arts, sciences, and society. 
physician has in his cabinet 

i piles, sixteen inches high, 
alternately attract a pretty heavy 


ii] 
il 
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beam. The continual oscillation of the 
beam gives motion to a pendulum, whi 


envelopes it, produces a 
coffee, but much superior 
flavour. 

desolating Africa and other southern coun. 


? 


and the burial of the dead. Messrs Chaus- 
sier, Mérat, and Thillaye, Doctors of Me- 
dicine of the Royal Faculty of Paris, have 
given the author of this invention certifi- 
cates of its efficacy, which are calculated te 
inspire the greatest confidence. 

The first volume of the Course of Litera- 
ture, by M. Le Mercier, is just published ; 
it announces a classic successor and rival of 
La Harpe and Chenier, and appears worthy 
the previous reputation of the estimable 
author. 

GERMANY. 

Dr Eichhoff of Dresden is 
a history of all the E 
that have been put to death, from 
of Charlemagne to Louis XVI. : 

Weigel, ipsic, has 
announced his intention of publishing a 
series of Greek -writers, un- 
der the title of Bibliotheca classica Scripto- 
rum Grecorum. The correction of the 
has been undertaken by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Scheafer, and many of the works will 
be revised expressly for this collection by 
eminent philologists. 

The contest for and against magnetism 
continues at Berlin; but as it has not yet 
led to any result, the king has o a 
prize of 300 ducats for the essay which shall 
most satisfactorily demonstrate the efficacy 
¢ futility of this new remedy. Meanwhile, 
physicians only are permitted to magnetise, 
‘ad these pars to furnish the go- 
vernment with a statement of their experi- 
ments and success in each individual case. 

At a late meeting of the Scandinavian 
Literary Society, Professor Broenstedt read 
an essay on an ancient chronicle in rhyme, 
by Robert Vase, canon at Caen, and court- 
poet to Henry II. in the 12th century. 
This chronicle, which has never been pu 
lished, relates the exploits of Hasting, Rollo, 





and the--first,; Normans. in Bretagne and 
France. M. Broggatedh last winter a 
course of lectyres on = my Greece, its in- 


my ’ Vest, the a of | this 
iscovery, proposes 40 ‘give it the name of 
"The deposed. king of Sveden is about 
i Sweden is about. to 
publish a memoir, entitled, Reflections upon 
pa Gustafson, ci-devant King 
of Sweden.. The memoir is preceded by 
the following :—** I submit these 


ened public, if there be suc.» Iam, at all 

events, desirous that persons. of skill and 

real merit should regard them with an ex- 

perienced eye. (Signed) 

, GuSTAVE-ADOLPHE GUSTAFSON, 
Ci-devant King of Sweden.” 


uf ts ITALY. 
New Scale for the Mountain Barometer. 
+—Professor Bertoncelli of Verona has con- 
trived an ingenious method of adapting a 
graduated measure to the common scale of 
the barometer, to indicate the height of 
mountains without the necessity of calcula- 
ting for the different degrees of tempera- 
ture, &c. To the common scale he nae 
@ corresponding one, dividing the inches 
into 100, placing his zero at mean pressure, 
and ascending both ways in numeration 
from that point. This scale is surmounted 
by ‘a. brass revolving cylinder, on which are 
graved four different series of lines; one 
perpendicular divided like the preceding ; 
another of ten diverging lines, which ascend 
the whole length of the cylinder,.and the 
rationale of which the Professor has not 
stated ;—these lines are again partially in- 
tersected by two — of four lines ro. 
ing at right les from the point of zero, 
po pe ly indicate dovnetion for 
difference of temperature. The whole cy- 
linder revolves by means of a screw, and 
me conjunction with the eenier- ieee 
barometer ; it is ied by a 
vernier, which is anual in two or 
three screws to the point of correction ; while 
this vernier is\also to act in correspondence 
with @common nonius placed on the inch 


and calculated 
iby the.aid.of logarithms. . If he could find 
a-metal which would not contract with cold, 
themhis series of screws and ent. lines 
might be useful; and if logarit were 
more familiar than common addition or 





Literary and Scientific InteUigence. 


--SRALN, . 

The : followi Krccort. Home ori 
Letter from Madrid, showe that alteratig 
and improvements are going on. even’ 
Spain.— A Journal. has recently beer’ 
tablished here, entitled, The Chronic 


ublic papers, which may indeed be Tookal 
5 Nn as an innovation. The publication tre 
of the theatres, fashions, commerce, and or. 
casionally of politics, The last number Gin 
tained, among other things, an aga}; i 
a Melo-drama which has lately been pe 
duced at one of our theatres; some. remal 
on the Opera of La Vestale, whi 
been performed here with barbarous imutile. 
tions, both in the music and poe nd 4 
pretended letter from a Parisian Milling 
an Elegante of Madrid. These articles g 
extremely witty, and contain good critics 
observations. We are soon to have Ruigig 
Mountains, and already have fenilletg 
which are well worth those of your Jour 
ists; And you who judge others, will mi 
in your turns be judged.” " 


RUSSIA- T gal 


The Emperor has granted a pei i 
4,000 rubles to the Chevalier ] 
the favourite poet of the Russian 
“not only,” as the ukase issued on 4 
casion expresses it, ‘‘ as a token of his 
vour, but also to secure to him the neces 
independence.” This grant Was” 
panied with a diamond ring from bt 












“it 
Y 


peror,—Schukovsky was born in 1 
the government of. Toula, and edu 
the school belonging to. the 
Moscow. His poems, which have 
lished in two volumes, are very 
teemed. Many of them are’ tran 
imitations.of the German, as for 
Burger’s Leonora, Schiller’s Cassandra, &. 
He spends. the. greatest part of the year at 
Dorpat, and was last year honoured with 
the diploma of doctor of philosophy by that 
university. An Epistle to the Emperr 
Alexander on the last campaign, and a lyrie 

m, The Bard on the Ruins of the 

in, are considered as his best com : 

The Society of the Friends of the Nat 
Literature at Kasan_ performed 4 
service in honour of Dershawin the poe 
native of that city, who died last yéar., T 
shawin’s Ode on God experienced afi 
ordinary distinction; for the Em 
China had it translated ‘into the, 
language, printed on costly stuff, apd’ 
up in his apartment—an orf 
scarcely any other poet of any nati 
boast of. Ph 

The Society of Scicnces at Warsi’ 
a prize of 50 gold ducats for the best 
tions for the preservation of Héatth. fT 
not want a scientific treatise,” Bubs pt 
and yseful book. ince} 

6 i 
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part 
of Switzerland, Germany, and Hol- 
with letters descriptive of a sail round 
the Lake of Geneva, and of the Glaciers of 


will be published, in one elosely 
volome, An Essay on the 

of Life and oo Pe Cmmens 
unfolding original views ental 
principles for their attainment, and embrac- 
ing observations on the nature, cause, and 
treatment of some of the principal diseases 
which assail the British constitution in its 
native climate; translated from the French 
of MM. Gilbert and Hallé, with notes, by 
J. Johnson, M.D. &c. 


E 


ul 


cial documents, with seve: 
In a few days will be published, Family 
Suppers, or Evening Stories, for the In- 
1 and amusement of Young per- 
sons; by Lady H***ss*; illustrat- 
sixteen iful engravings: and, in 
the course of a fortnight, the same will be 
published in French, 
Madame de Broke poetbemnomn work will 
soon appear. It is to be entitled, Consider- 
ions on the Principal Events of the French 
Revolution. The two first volumes relate 
to the events from her father’s. administra- 
tion to the battle of Waterloo; the third 
volume is devoted to E d. 
The Religion of Manki 


3 in a series of 


essays; by the Rev. Bobert Burnside, A.M. 
is in the 


The volume of Mr Shaw Mason’s 
Statistical Survey of Ireland, will soon ap- 








ti 


- HolPa 
the Change and. Age, the motion of the de! 
Moon, and Nodes, with all the 
Lunar Eclipses from 1817 to 1864 

ipti of their.rises. The 
tions are continued by the Rev. L, Bygny 


R.M.A. : 
In the press, Leigh’s New Pj 
London, or a View of the Poli 


ligious, Medical, Literary, Munici 
mercial, and Moral State of the 
Metropolis ; presenting a brief and 
ous Guide to the Stranger, on all 
connected with general information, omg, 
ness, or amusement, with upwards 
views, plans, &&c. ae 
Napoleon, peint par lui-méme: Extnis 
du véritable Manuscrit de Napoleon Bang, 
parte, 8vo. +41 
Mr Ackermann will publish, .on-the 
of December, the Lord’s Prayer, illustrate 
with seven engravings: also the 8th and 
last rumber of the Dance of Life, as a com. 
panion to Doctor Syntax; written in vem 
by the same author; and illustrated with 
25 engravings, by Thomas Rowlandson, - 
In the course of this month will appes, 
A selection of Ornaments, in forty pages 
quarto, for the use of Sculptors, painters, 
carvers, modellers, chasers, embossers, ke 
printed on stone. vfh 
Immediately will be published, in 
12mo, The Bachelor and the Married 
or the Equilibrium of the Balance of Com 
fort; a Novel. oi 
In a few days will be published, in, 
Physiological Lectures, exhibiting 
View of Mr Hunter’s Physiology, and 
his Researches in Comparative 
delivered before the Royal College of. 
icians in the year 1817; by John 
nethy, F.R.S. &c. Surgeon to. St Bal 


mew and Christ’s Hospitals. Asta 
—_— 4 i 
EDINBURGH. 


oa? f W 

In a few days will be published, in $m, 

Form of Process before the Jury Courts y 

John Russel clerk to the signet, &; 

with an Appendix, containing the acto 

Parliament and Act of Sederunt, and; 

and Orders of the Jury, regulating thei 

Pp ure. soem ty 

Mr P. Gibson has nearly ready for pub. 

Pia series of Six Sains Views in 
Edit »—exhibiting sev interesti 

which coon aaa 
uring the improvements of the .,city,n@¥ 


going on. A 
Principal Hill of St Andrews,, bas 4 
a second edition of A. View; 
itution of the Church of Scotlande yi? 
A Monody on the Death of Her Repl 
Highness the Princess Charlotte.of Wale 


The, Rev. Alexander 
nearly completed a treatise, e ¥ 
whole subject of Rhetorical Pronunciatwa 
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1817.] 
or Delivery; 8 work in my porta the — 
now be be ‘tatight with as great’ ‘eeaainey wok 


as the grammar of any 
Mr James Macgowan ' will Paedlly tab. 


eries, by means of w 


lish A English Grammer, ;‘in 
which, besides vearesplites. By op ye the 
Syntax is greatly sim treating, 
OyDe Ades has’ done ‘in his Latin Gram- 
mat) First, of the construction of Simple 
sentences only ; ‘reserving the consideration 
of Complex sentences for a Second chapter. 
By this arrangement, the construction of 
See te een eed til the pari! be 
difficulties, are delayed till + ee 

sufficiently prepared to encounter with 


' Dr Thomas Brown is about to publish a 
few edition of his Inquiry into the relation 
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come 
view “abt 


It will comprehend a 
sources of the prevalent’ 


‘were not ex+ 
amined in the bem and will’ 
be so much alteted in’ the ‘oPits’ 
parts, anid so sani noodles ad 'to Coie: 
stitute a new work. fee's 

Captain en 


th Conthlogy ef Ga. Beltane 


land, re eteetied with ‘numérous 
E vings. t } 399 Hy att 3 © ¥39h 
same’ Author has’in great forward- 
ness, Zoological Elements, or ati Introduces 
tion to ‘the Natural Eitsvoey ‘00 the: Animal 


or etn an Sa yo dang 
nt of his celebrated Di 


Scottish Language, conapebvedl in ci 


i one octavo 
volume, -” ’ 


tous 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—<—— 


LONDON. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Tux History of the Ancient Noble Fa- 
dings thampioa, & their singular office of 
‘champion, by the tenure of the bar- 
opt of parivesty. in the county of 
j also, other dignitorial tenures, and 
the services as Lonion, ee hs on the 
coronation-day ; re C. Ban sq. 8vo. 
18¢-—tto. £1, 14s. 
CLASSICS. 
a rest Wel Lats Bhety 5 and History 
Latin cen Tg more particu- 
of ‘the Dramatic Species; tending to 
the“laws of comic metre in’ both 
those languages; by John Sidney Hawkins, 
Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. Fr 


Incog, or Three W Weeks at a well-known 
Hotel, a Farce, in two acts, as performing 
at the Theatre. Royal, Drary-Lane ; ‘by W. 
A. K 2s. 6d. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, a melo-drama- 
tic Burletta, in three acts ; by Thomas Dib- 


or ng SA Days’ of Frederic the 


Great, a Melo-drama, i in two acts. 
‘EDUCATION. 


tar 


Se 


ft else ada i we Engh 
lated to adapt it to 
Daiguage the: whole illustrated by ‘aine 


vee fos Williams, I2mo. 9s. 
uvenile Anecdotes ; or Authentic ‘and 
‘Children 


+ Fitts and Youth ; 
ley Tio. 4s: 6d." + % 


Juvenile Anecdotes ;‘ or -Aigthahise sl 
pre ae Facts of Children and Ni neeta 
<r for the use’ of ‘Sunday’ Schools 


oMabieed rab 
A History of Malvern ; r pe 
besr, foolsca: 8vo. nifaS 15s. 


containing the’ pra information '6f' the 
most remarkable cities ‘of, he aac ‘and 
modern Times; by Thomas Moir, men 

of the College of Justice, Rdinbuirgh 
4s. MUO. & 





page ort a bovtaildug 
Kearsley’s Tax Tables for 1618. ° fe. 6d. 
A new Arrangement of Lord Coke's ‘fifst 
Institute of the Laws of England, tye 
plan of Sir Matthew Hale’s An 3 
by J. H. Thomas, Esq. 3 vols 
The Law Sore theit Creditors 
and Assignees, the Issuing 
mission to the Allowance and and Confection 
of the certificate by the Lord Chancellor 
by Soame Whitaker, Esq. anise 


MEDICINE, ie mee HONS 

A Practical In into Causes of 
the frequent failore the sof D 

pression, and of the’ 

taract, as usually 


iat tans By 

ti sanity ; 

F.LS.8v0.  4e: rh Vs ‘ 
Delineations We Bie Chin 


compuisel tn the Clandhcatn of tol lap 
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De Sie 1 es the grea of 
the Engravings of po were gh 
state, and the series as 
‘to have been‘ him; 
T. Ba on tie ey. = 
upwards seventy coloured 12, 12s. 
Bid on rabior wet ‘and Com- 
munications in M. 5 Part 
Molioal ond Sustteal Heapiaake Past 1 
i 1. 
Miscellancous Comm: on Medical 
and Surgical Diseases, to the im- 
a so and Vol 


8vo. 
Narrative of the Case of Miss Margaret 
M‘Avoy, with an account of some 
i connected with it; by Thomas 
Renwick, M.D. Physician to the Liverpool 
, 4to. 10s. 6d. 
A Practical Inquiry into the Causes of 
the frequent failure of the tions of 
Depression, and of the Extraction of the 


ilure may be avoided 5 
illustrated by Tables of the comparative 
success of the néw and old modes of Prac. 
tice ; by Sir William Adams, member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London, Ocu- 
list Extraordinary to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, &c. 8vo, 16s. 
MISCELLANIES. 

The British y epicen best 6s. - 

*,*, Among the more prominent arti 
of this number are :—.Memoirs of the Bight 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan—Brande’s Outlines of 
Geology—-Ricardo and Ssy on Political 
EKeonomy and Taxation—. Morgan’s 
France-The Poor Laws—Lord Selkirk’s 
Colony on the Red River, and massacre of 
Governor Semple and his party—State of 
Literature in France. 

The Official Navy List for November. 
Is. 6d. 
' Letters from the Cape of Good Hope, in 
reply to Mr Warden, with extracts from 
the Great Work, now compiling for publi- 
ention, under the inspection of the Emperor 


7 8v0, Bs. 
Freese india Haagistar for 1817, 7%. 6d. 
A Letter to Professor Stewart, on the Ob- 
fects of General Terms, and on the Axio» 
matical Laws of Vision ; by J. Fearn, Esq. 
: $ ing a 
Compendious View of the ancient and mo- 
dern Chase; a concise History of the various 
kinds of dogs used in the eports of the field ; 


also of the birds, de, &e. ; 
by T. H. Needham, 12mo. 7s, ; 
A Manual of Useful Knowledge; being 


Sees pene 
ey , — 
selected from various Authors ; by William 
18mo. 10s. 6d. 
British Field Sports ; embracing practical 
Instructions in Shooting, Hunting, Cours- 
ing, Racing, Fishing, &e. with Observa- 
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Cor; 
tions on the Training of and: 
pp wnhenwen Bt Howey 


plements; by Wm. Henry Scott. ‘ 

and: H. Bay he in 19 mean 

parts) 3s. each. wh cS 
NOVELS. ? 


Convidan, or the St Kildians! a thor 
Tale; by the author of Hi ye 
Havetill, i Ts; % ey 

The Knights of St John, a Romaticé 
Miss Anna Maria Porter, 3 vile Tere? 

POETRY. 1. githy 

Heroic Epistle to William Cobbét. “#) 

"ga bet, St 


Se 
Rough Sketches of Bath, imitations’ 
Horace, Lines on Caraboo, and other Posi; 
by Q-in-the-corner. se 
The Royal Minstrel, or the Witthay 
Endor ; an Epic Poem, in eleven books 
S. F. Pennie, 12mo. ‘7s. -™ 
Zapolya, a Christmas Tale, in two patis; 
the P » entitled the Usurper’s For. 
tune; and the Sequel, entitled The Usurper’s 
Fate, by S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. 5s, 64, 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Considerations on the Poor Laws by 
John Davison, M.A. Fellow of: Oriel Cgi. 
lege, Oxford, 8vo. 4a oe 
Papers relative to Codification and Bub. 
lic Instruction; including Co: \ 
with the Emperor of Russia, &c, 3 by dere 
my Bentham, 8vo. ol 
ing. the last. Fi 


nance Report, addressed to Mr ===. 

Interesting Observations on the present 
Disturbances of the Spanish Colonies, apd 
on the best means of bringing them ta 
good understanding with the MotherGoun- 
try $ written by a native of Old Spaip.. & 
Pye a eg into 

e ce of Power in.Europe 

F. Leckie, 8vo. 10s. 6d. aed 

Political Considerations on the affairs of 
France and Italy, during the first three 
years of the re-establishment of the House 
of Bourbon on the throne of France; ‘bys 
Gentleman attached to King Joachimap 
to the period of the Campaign against Aw 
tria, 5s. al 

THEOLOGY. 

The Nature and Tendeney of Apostolical 
Preaching considered ; a Sermon’ prestiied 
at St Michael’s church, Bath; by’ the'Rev. 
W. Dealtry, B.D. rector of Clapham: 1s.64 

Plurality of Worlds ; or Letters, Notes, 
and Memoranda, Philosophical and Crd 
cal, occasioned by ** A Series of Discourses 
on the Christian Revelation, viewed in’'Qon- 
nection with the Modern Astronomy,” 3 
published by the Rev. Dr Chalmers. 6 

Sermons by the Rev. Robert Burrowes, 
D.D,M.R.1,A. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 1a 

A Visitation Sermon; by the Rew’. 


Crabbe, L.L.B, 1s. 6d. ‘hia 

A Sermon, entitled, Unauthorised 
the Cause of Evil, as applicable to the Case 
of Itinerant Preaching ; being intended 3 
a sequel to ** The Admonition of our Lond 
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1917.) 
to hisidisciples ;” by the Rev. James Duke 
‘ Is. 6d. ' 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


ie adie in the years 1811) 12, 13, 


ds, O79, 8s. ieiad . 
arative of a Voyage in his, Majesty’ 
ship Alceste to the Yellow Sea, along the 
Cost of Corea, and through its numerous 
hitherto undiscovered Islands, to the Island 
of Lewchew ; with an account of her ship- 
wreck in the Straits of Gaspar; by John 
M'‘Leod, surgeon of the Alceste, 8vo. 12s. 
Russia; being a ey Picture of that 
Empire, including a full description of the 
Government, Laws, Religion, Commerce, 
&e. 5 by Cc. J. Hunter, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


—— 


EDINBURGH. 


OvrT.itNEs of Lectures on Human Phy- 

sidlogy ; by John Gordon, M.D.F.R.S.E. 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery, and on 
the Institutions of Medicine, Edinburgh, 
8vo. “Gs. 
“ Réemarks‘on the Plans and Publications 
of Robert Owen, Esq. of New Lanark; by 
John Brown, minister of the Associate 
Congregation, Biggar. 

Documents connected with the Question 


“of Reform in the Burghs of Scotland, 8vo. 


2s. 

‘\ ‘Phe Scriptural Unity of the Churches of 
Christ mr eg er magn beer Che oe 
tion preached in College Street Chape 
Edinburgh, on occasion of the Fifth An- 


by 
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ture lately published in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine; by Calvinus, “Is. * 
A System of Practical Matheiiatics ; 
conning Seomeutet Peer inth Plahe 
rigonometry, Mensuration of Heights and 
Distances, of Surfaces and Solids; ‘Conic 
Sections, Specific Gravity, Artificérs” 
uring, Land-Measuring, Gadging, 'Gun- 
nery, and Spherical” mometry ;' with 
its application to the Solution of somé use- 
ful phical Geodesie, and Astrénomi- 
cal Problems; by John Davidson,’ A.M. 
weet reg rg 8vo. 128, ~ " 
Edinburgensis, foolscap 8vo, 58. |" 
The Philosophy of Arithmetic, ‘e t- 
ing a progressive view of the Theory’dhd 
Practice of Calculation, with an enlarged 
Table of the Products of Nunibers under 
one hundred; by John Leslit, F.R:S,” 
The Encyclopedia Edinensis,’ Vol ‘11. 
Catalogue ‘ot Backs fi thd! yess 1018 
of Books for the’ year’ 3 
now on Sale for ready money, by ‘Wiltitim 
Laing, 49, South Bridge Street, Kainburgh, 
Svo. 28. 9 pleated geen 


— 


NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


La France et les Frangais, en 1817: 
politique, précédé d’un 
eéup-l’eil sur la Révolution; par C. L. 
Lesur, 8vo. 

Souvenirs de Londres en 1814 et 1816: 
suivis de |’Histoire et de la description de 
eette ville dans son état actuel, Svo. 

Pierres Gravées inédites, tirées des plus 


‘eélébres Cabinets de I’Europe ; publiées et 


subantee par A. L. Millin, tome 1 er, No 
I. Bo. 

‘Traité de la Sphare, préeédé de PExposi- 
tion du viaitabe Byotéare du Monde, d’apres 
les découvertes des plus célébres Astrono- 
Matiques eu Col e Ni ui 

Notice des Teovaux de TAesdanie. des 
Sciences, Lettres et Arts de Marseille, pen- 
dant l’exercice de 1817; par M. le Che- 


: Valier Lautard, 8vo. 


Mémoires pour servir 4 l'histoire de la 


step 


campagne de 1815 dans la Vendée spar M. 
le Lieutenant-Général” Comté Chetensd” 
Autichamp, 8vo. ye) offt 
Des Celtes antérieurement ‘aux tems his- 
toriques : essai dans lequel ‘on: a tracé‘ la 
marche de leurs a en’ E » au 
moyen, des noms qu’ils prirent,iet da.ceux 
qu'ils Loptiqbivent ¢ noms qui s'expliqnent 
naturellement par le Bas-Breton | et:te:Gal- 
lois, et dont la géographie et la fable, ou 
Vhistoire justifient “Y’ i¢ ) celtique ; 
par M. J. Le Deist de’ a, 
Vo @un Frangais depuis:17 75: jus- 
qu’ 4 1807 ;° ornés de gravures représentant 
82 Ports dé Fratite, 4 vols Bvo. * Yo cals 
Situation de’ la Franes' en T817 ; ‘par! le 
Général Rogniat,'Bvo.!  Soure' 2 
raed station “A! one ame 
‘Presse et les’ ; Monsievat de 
‘Montvéran, BOLE A eVOMN: tot hataalie 
oe ort! vad 
wr? hietd deni 


an 
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OCTOBER. 

2—Gas Lights.—A improvement 
has taken place in these faghts, by the intro- 
duction of pipes of delft ware, which are only 
a.fifth of the expense of iron, and actually 
more durable. This reduction of expence 
will pa accelerate the general introduc- 
tion lights. 

The herring fishery this year is exceed- 
i favourable. On the Isie of Man coast, 

also on the west of Scotland, some boats 
have been known to take, at two or three 
draughts, what produced £50. , 

In Dundas Street, in course of last night, 
Lthcurt. one of Miller and Adie’s registering 
thermometers was so low as 31°, or one de- 
grehaes te freezing aps Bats we be- 

is the greatest degree experienc- 

oh hein. this season, and will soon be the 

means of robbing the trees of yd ge had 

their foli This morning, at eight A.M., 

the same instrument indicated 36°—expo- 
sure W,N.W. 

High School.—By an Act of Council, 


oudained, that the fees of one shilling to the 
Rector, and to the Master of the first class, 
hi payable at five different periods of 
the year, on. and after the Ist of Oc- 
tober next, be paid in one collected sum of 
five shillings, at entrance. 

We are pened ne that Mr Pitkethly, - 
chitect, Leith, ne out to survey the 

untain head from which this city is sup- 
i with water, in order to ascertain if a 

supply can be obtained, &c. It will 
be recollected, that Mr Pitkethly complete- 
ly succeeded in bringing an additional sup- 

y of water into Leith about three years 
ago, at atrifling expense, compared with 
estimates given in by others, for which he 
was presented with a silver tea set from the 
town of Leith. 

The Scots Greys.-—Immediately after the 
review of this distingui regiment on 
Welipenday, Major-General 

the forces, i 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Edinburgh, 1st October 1817. 
“Major-General Hope having made the 
half yearly inspection of the 2d (or Royal 
Ni Sa pustne Dragoons, takes this oppor- 


ane 
ance of the two squadrons in the as 
also precision and celerity, with which 
ait the iin field ee oe ~ 
formed, which marked the good discipli 
and established in the regiment. The 


Major-General himself will also report very 


it same 
fully upon the interior economy ‘and; 
rangements of the troops in their 
— = ow he assures Lieut. 

e, that he was much ified with the 

ity and order which past i fnibean 

department, so highly creditable to himigg 
commanding-oflicer, as well as to the 
non-commissioned officers, and men 
rally ; and Major-General Hope r 
Lieutenant Colonel Clarke, to make knowp 
to the officers and men, the great satisfactigg 
he felt at seeing part of this national 
returned to its native country, after an’ 
sence of a series of years, and to see it’ jn 
such high order.——By order of Major-Geiigs 
ral Hope, commanding his Majesty’s Forees 
in North Britain. f 

(Signed) G. H. B. Way. Lieut, 

Dy. Adj.-Gen. N. B, 

At a public sale lately, some acres of.oaty 
were sold at Cambusnethan, for the enot 
mous, and, we believe, hitherto unprecedents 
ed price of £27, 10s. per acre. This ig a 
least either a convincing proof of the extreni¢ 
fertility of the soil, and the excellence of thi. 
crop, or of the unskilfulness of the 
er. The average price of oats, at such sales) 
was from £8 to £10 per acre lower than the 
one above quoted. ws 

The quantity of rain which fell at Both. 
well Castle during the months of September 
of the last and present years, according w 
the hydrometer, was— pa 
Sept. 1816, 3. in, 283 parts.—Sept. 181% 
1 tn. 432 parts.—Surplus quantity, Sepy 
last year, 1 in. 851 parts. , 

A most serious accident occurred on Weds 
nesday night, about eighty miles on this side’ 
of London, from the overturning of a stage: 
coach, by which most of the were. 
materially hurt, particularly two ladies and» 
a gentleman ; one of the former is/not exé! 

to recover. Mr Corri, who has been! 
in London for some time collecting a.com’. 
pany or 5 tiygronane here, was one of the! 
party, as escaped with some ‘severe! 
cuts and bruises. 13h 
: On — : y forenoon last, a boat bev’ 
onging to Cockenzie, while dredging oysters; 
was upset, and sunk by a sudden squalor! 
whirlwind; the crew, co ing of four’ 
men, were immediately picked up by) ano 
ther boat, which was only a few dis 
tant when the accident happened, and) did) 
not in any way suffer by the squall, although 
it passed close by her bow, raising a column 
of water apparently about three feet highy 
and two or three fathoms in cireum 
The boat was afterwards recovered by meaty! 
of dredging. The squall took place.when® 
- —_ was veering round from N. Ws.to» 
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- 4uemeEarly this morning, Bernard M‘Il- 
vague, Hugh M'Tlvogue,and Patrick MéCris- 
tal, who were lately convicted before the 
ich Court of Justiciary of stouthrief, rape, 
robbery, were sent off from the Lock-up- 


condemna- 
tion t and exemplary, and 
they fully acknowledge the justice of their 


. On'Saturday, a-sloop and a barge, laden 
with coals, went through the Caledonian 
Canal to Fort Augustus; having lain for 
some hours below the Muirtown draw- 
bridges the inhabitants of Inverness were 
apprised of the circumstance, and the novel- 
soon attracted a vast concourse of all ranks 
and ages; the banks were literally lined 

with spectators on this occasien. 
Amongst the numerous sportsmen at 
Kinrara, this season, was that celebrated 
i ist, Mr Coke of Norfolk, whom 


Z 
i 
i 
5 


< 


liberal landlords in England. He had visit- 
ed, with much attention, many farms in the 
south of Scotland and the Lothians, of 
which, however, with exception of that of 
Mr Rennie of Phantasie, he did not think 
so highly as the national prejudices of some 
of our more sanguine agriculturists might 
have led them to expect.——Inverness Jour- 


nal. 

The Thermometer at Moffat, on Tuesday 
evening, 30th Sept. was as low as 27°, and 
on Wednesday morning at 23°, being nine 

below the freezing point. The 
inhabitant does not reco it so low 
so early in the season. 

6.—Monday, at the meeting of the bur 
gesses of Paisley, it was resolved, by 2 con- 
siderable majority, that their rights had been 
infringed by the tecent charter; and that, 
as the inhabitants were lawfully entitled to 
choose their own Magistrates, and to audit 
their aecounts, measures should forthwith 
be adopted for regaining their authority. 
Mr Carlisle, the Provost, attended, and 
moved an adjournment, for the purpose of 
giving the inhabitants at large time to con- 
sider the business; but, though he stated 
that neither himself nor his brother Ma- 
gisteates were disposed to resist any well- 
founded claims of the burgesses, his motion 
was supported by but a small portion of the 
meeting. 

Circuit Intelligence.—Inverness, Oct. 3.— 
The Cireuit Court of Justiciary was opened 
here on Monday last, by Lord Reston, and 


. in the course of the day the following cri- 


minal cases came before him :— 

John Petrie, accused of stealing, on the 
night of the 10th April 1815, from a barn, 
in the ion of James Younie, farmer 
at Califirhill, parish of Rafford, two sacks 
containing a boll of barley ; and of stealing, 
on the following night, from a kiln in the 


proven. The prisoner’ was therefore as- 
soilzied. -. He appeared wo be whl indi 
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occupation,-ef David Duncan, farmer. at 
Bomanhill, -parish of Forres, six pecks of 
barley, and a bedcover ;.and from a barn, 
three bags containing two to three bolls of 
oats, after having forcibly broke into it. 
The pannel pleaded Guilty, and was sen- 
for fourteen 


tenced to be tr n years. 
The diet- was called Alex. 
Ross, alias Macfarquhar, and William Ross 


alias Macfarquhar, tenant in Ular ef Glen- 
calvie, parish of Kincardine, Ross-shire, ac- 
cused of stealing, on the 30th May last, 
from the hill grazings of Glenmore, im said 
parish, three sheep, the y of Mr 
a 7 9 tacksman of A: Wil- 
iam ving failed to appear, was out- 
lawed. Alexander Ross, having pleaded 
Guilty, was sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation. 

Hugh Anderson, and Alexander Munro, 
charged with ing growing wood from 
the wood of Spinni le, hh of Creich, 
Sutherland-shire, were to the bar, 
and Alexander Munro, failing to appear, 
sentence of fugitation was passed upon him, 

Mr J. P. Grant, counsel for Anderson, 


Pere tye A otper gen a 
at in the copy i to i . 
the Lord Advocate was i yely de. 


t s inaccurately 
signated “ Alexander of Meadowbank,” 
the sirname being omitted. -After some 
discussion, the case was certified to the High+ 
Court of Justiciary, to meet at Edinburgh 
on the 17th November next. 

Adam Mackay was then brought to the 
bar, accused of- murder; the indictment 
stated, that on the first of August last, in the 
immediate vicinity of the’ toll house at 
Easter Helmsdale, Sutherland-shire, he bar 
barously assaulted a poor old ‘woman, by 
name Catherine Sutherland akias Oag, and 
inflicted several: severe wounds upon. her 
head, and other parts of her > with s 
spade, in consequence of which she died # 
few hours afterwards. The prisoner pleaded 
Not guilty, and his Counsel, Mr P. Robert+ 
son, stated the nature of his intended de- 
fence to be, first, a total denial ; and should 
that fail, that the prisoner, in cohsequeyce 
of religious infatuation, was subject to occa< 
sional fits of insanity. 

The examination of the witnesses occu- 
pied a considerable time—when ended, the 
jury were addressed by the public prose- 
cutor, who admitted the plea of in- 
sanity set up for the pannel ‘was fully esta- 
blished, and afterwards by Mr P.. 
son, who, in an able speech; demanded a 
verdict of Not Guilty. After the evidence 
had been summed up by Lord Reston,: the 
jury retired for a few minutes, and bey 
a verdict unanimously finding the libel Not 


ferent to the i and contin 


reading, or looking to a bi he held in his. 


hand, during the whole trial. ane 
Barbara Mackay, prisoner in the tolbooth 
of Inverness, under a respite during plea- 
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sure, has had her sentence commuted into ed with salt, and sunk her almost 


two prisonment, commencing with 
Sodoe or tal canvinion 


6.—The for the 
oT ray abi, fe 
ie ee Penn 

gentlemen county intend to pro- 

secute so far as Hexham. 

9.—On Friday last, a fine child, between 
two and three years of age, being left to itself 
for a short time, in a house in Canonmills, 
unfortunately set fire to its clothes by light- 
ing emall sticks at the fire, by which it was Cane Caataond, was » he: 
so terribly burnt that the poor innocent died alarmed by the cries of one of his 
next day. wy er ae ee 

On Saturday evening, about half-past 7 ers coiled round its head, which he 
o'dock, as the Glasgow steam-boat was re- medi killed ; but so deadly was: 
turning to Glasgow. from Greenock, and i i 
while near Govan, she struck a wherry load- 


Edinburgh Police Establishment, for the Year ending at Whitsunday 1817. 
The receipts have been as follows, viz. 
Assessment on £313,928 rental, at ls. 3d. per pound, £19,620 100 
From this sum may be deducted abatements on account 


of overcharges, poverty, and irrecoverable assessments, 
ar a ete men per ash on 
1373 8 


the gross 9 
Qin Uhids > te egqeeed dhe eeemant will peoduce, £18,447 1.3 
LL 
The expenditure has bom in atesin, ies : 
pn nema 
To clerk, 200 
To three lieutenants, at £80 cach, 240 
60 
15 
21 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


To compensation to Mr Tait, the former judge of Police 300 
To extra allowances,by orders of the Sheriff, - - 146 18 


7164 5 

2776 2 

3359 3 

309 1 

137 2 

201 6 

rents, 62 i2 

nn be and nd Portsburgh, 120 ‘0 
Magistrates of Canongate and Easter an Wester 0 

eee angumheS he Sean Ge 

er establishment, 200 0 
Pt nema Robertson, expense of act of Par- ie a 


sumer of sc taxes, for fumishing rentals 


Inert charge by by bankers, 
k, surgeon, per account, 
Accountant of Bridewell, 
Water duty, ° e 
Clerk’s account of incidents, 
”s account of | - 

Stamps used for weekly bi 
Allowance to Phillips, a disabled watchman, 
Commission on assessments collected from Whitsunday 1816 

to coe crt coming _— . 


eSooceceoco 


1472. 10. 6 


7 FS SCKHOWMMmanwe 


———_—_——— 
£18,482 410 
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Forfar, Kincardine, and Banff, 
ee ircning, wes sttaied ty-6 


of the nobility and » The 
lel ordioatice and st Auvderson’ 
‘Dempster’s alternately, were dis 
i a brilliant display of beauty and 
Pe poodiucted by. that decorum and 
by 


F 


and 


hammony,.the happy characteristic. of 


: 
4 


two ighly unfavourable to the 
3 e Pas the _ amusement 
very gratifying to gteat concourse 
of all ranks assembled, especially Friday, 
when the number exceeded any thing ever 
known here on a similar occasion. The al- 
teration and levelling the course, and the 
elegant stand-for the accommodation of the 
stewards and their friends, were highly ap- 
ed, and did great credit to the assiduity 
and taste of the Hon. Colonel Ramsay, who 
planned and directed these improvements. 
A novel kind of Ovicide.—Last week, in 
agentleman’s park in the _ Ward of 
Lanarkshire, a sheep was found greatly 


» SU) by adog. The follow- 
ing fay —— sheep was discovered: se~ 
verely lacerated ; and on the third morning 
itwas found, that the.ears were off from a 
third victim. Next night, a watch being 
set, the depredator was detected. This was 
no other than a small ‘Highland poney, 
which was caught in the act of laying hold 
with his teeth on @ fourth member of the 
flock, and tossing it out ef wantonness, af- 
ter the manner of @ greyhound with a de- 
fenceless maukin. 

11. Crail.—On the evening of Friday, the 
19th ult. three boys, two of whom, named 
Andrew Black and George Taylor, belong- 
ing to this town, and James Robertson from 
Kinghorn, went off in a small boat, for the 
purpose of ing a.sloop that was not 
far distant from the shore into the harbour 
of Crail, After they had reached the vessel, 
it seems they were notable to manage her, 
and therefore Taylor and Robertson were 
despatched to Crail to procure more assist- 
ance (Black being left. on board the vessel 
to await their return.) Shortly after their 

the people in the sloop were 
alarmed at hearing the shrieks of some per- 
sons apparently in imminent, danger, which 
were readily concluded to be those of the 
two boys lately gone from the vessel, but, 
from the scarcity, of,men on board, and 
darkness of the night, no assistance could 
== the unfortunates. It appears 
: OL s 


A 


the boat had gone upon a rock, and, 
the violent Gievaain gps soon aid eub 
water, which afterwards sank, with 


The Lord Provost, st and Coun- 
cil, have made choice of the following gen- 
tlemen to be members of the Dean of Guild 
sag Alexander’ Henderson, .Esq. 
Dean of Guild. Counsellors,. adage 
liam Child, merchant age Wine esas 
jun. ironmonger; David. Whyte, wright; 
John Inglis and James Smith, masons. - . 

The city Guard is to be disbanded.on 
— of November. cng 
Saturday last, the silver bugle 
Siren By. ~ Royal " y Ba! Archers, 

was § r on Hope-park,. won 
Lieut. Robert Deans, R, N. ad 

BunrGH OF MONTROSE.—Act and War- 
rant of his. Majesty in Council, for a Poll 
Election in. the B h of Montrose.—At 
the Court at Carlton ey the Lith Sept. 
1817.—Present, His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, His Hi ' the 
Duke of York, Lord Chamberlain, Earl 
Talbot, Lord Charles Bentinck, Viscount 
Castlereagh, Viscount Sidmouth, Mr Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr Beckett. 

Whereas there has been presented to his 
Royal Highness, at this Board, a petition 
of the guildbrethren, b i 
householders, and other inhabitants of the 
royal borough of Montrose, in Scotlahd, 
setting forth that the burgesses and com- 
munity of Montrose were erected, by ‘his 
Majesty’s progenitor, David, King of Seots, 
into a free borough royal, with all the ac- 
customed privileges: That Montrose has 
continued to exercise and enjoy: these privi- 
leges for the space of nearly five. hundted 
years until now ; when, in consequenee of 
an irregularity in the mode of the 
magistrates and common council, of the 
borough at Michaelmas last,, the Rupees 
Civil Court of Scotland declared the electi 
illegal and void; and the magistrates and 
council so elected are thus divested, of .all 
authority: That his Majesty’s..ancient 
borough is consequently deprived of a xegu- 
lar internal government, and of a voice in 
the election of a member to the. Imperial 
Parliament, in conjunction with the other 
boroughs of the district to which it. belengs ; 
and which vote was secured:to M 
the treaty of union between: the. 
of England and Scotland: ‘That at,-and 
previous to, the election at-.Michaelmas 
1816, the council, by the set-of the borough, 


consisted of nineteen mem 


fi 


council, by the set of the. borough, elected 

the new, and the old and new council élect- 

ed the office-bearers: but the magistrates 

and council — upon the petitions of 
2 ’ 





a 


. stitution of the 


the guildbrethren and the seven incorporat- 
ed trades, granted unto the former the elec- 
tion of their Dean, who became er ng 
: es the 
election of their two representatives in coun- 
ae eee tof Rover Desseahe, 
to convention R 

te Gilet tnaethidlon | unt Od same was 
them the 10th day of 


books of Convention, the 22d day of June 
1709: That, desirous of regaining their 
elective franchise, and of having the peace 
and good government of the h restor- 
ed, the petitioners beseech that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to grant a warrant 
for making an election of magistrates and 
council for the borough, by a general poll 
of the burgesses, heritors, and inhabitants, 
resident in, and bearing a part of the com- 
mon burdens of the said borough: That 
the alteration in the mode of electing the 
dean of guild and the counsellors from the 
trades or craftsmen, made by the town coun- 
cil, and confirmed by the Convention of 

s, has been attended with benefi- 
cial effects to the borough; but experi- 
ence suggests, that still great inconveni- 
ence has arisen from the mode of electing 
the counsellors from the guildry and trades, 
and that it would tend to the advan- 
tage of the borough, and idate the in- 
terests of the community, were the set far- 
ther altered and amended as to the elec- 
tion of the counsellors for the guildry and 
trades on the t occasion. The peti- 
tioners therefore humbly beseech his Majes- 
ty to alter and amend the former set or con- 
i h, as was done in cir- 
cumstances nearly similar by his Majesty, 
is borough of Stirling ; and 


grant that the set of Montrose shall in all 
time ing be as follows: That the town 
council » as formerly, consist of nine- 
teen persons ; whereof nm shall be re- 
sident guildbrethren, including the dean of 
‘or the time; and four shall be re- 
sident craftsmen, including the deacon con- 
vener for the time. That at the election to 
made at the Michaelmas next ensuing 
id poll election, and at all future elec- 
ions, the six eldest counsellors for the time 
the guildry, who have not served in 
any of the offices after-mentioned for the 


(ee ae aerelgy  Apamahenoeg 
the craftsmen, shall go out, but 
shall nevertheless be re-eligible, if their res- 


E 


BR ee 


pective constituents chall think fit: That, 
upon the Monday of the week immediately 
preceding Michaelmas in each year, the 
Magistrates and council shall meet and de- 


clare the names of the six fw rere 
who go out in rotation, and also what other 
vacancies have arisen during the preceding 
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in the number of 
sellors: That on the following day, b 
Tuesday, the guildry incorporation ahs 
semble, at their ordinary place of 
and shall first elect their dean of guild, 
six members of the qullisy v0 Se cou 
for the ensuing year; an person » 
chosen as dean of guild shall, in virtueg 
his office, be a magistrate and counsellor of 
borough ; and the said i ; 
shall then proceed to fill up the vacancies 
the number of merchant counsellors ocg, 
sioned by rotation, non-a uICe, Tesigng. 
tion, death, or otherwise, uring the pp. 
ceding year: That the seven 
trades of Montrose shall also 
er in one place on the said 

day, and shall first elect their 
vener, who shall, in virtue of his office, 
counsellor to represent the trades ; and th 
shall then proceed to elect other three i 
room of those who retire from office ; aml 
that two of the four trades-counsellors 
be elected may be guildbrethren, being. 
ways operative craftsmen ; and the 
electing them shall have no vote in the 
at the same election; but the other tyo 
trades-counsellors shall be operative craft. 
men and burgesses only: That the 
shall meet on the Wednesday immedi 
—— Michaelmas, unless a 

y happen to be upon Wednesday; 
in which ean teey shall meet on Michael. 
mas-day, and conclude the annual election 
for the ensuing year, by continuing thee 
officiis members, electing the two mem- 
bers of council who do not go out by rote 
tion, and receiving the new members fram 
the guildry and trades: And after. such 
election, and receiving the new coungl- 
lors, the members both of the old apd 
new council shall, according to the fo. 
mer set of the borough, choose a provost, 
three bailies, treasurer, and hospital-master, 
for the ensuing year: That the proves, 
bailies, treasurer, and hospital- Shall 
not be continued in their offices longer than 
two years together ; but they, with the dean 
of guild, shall remain ex oficiis members of 
the council for the year immediately follew- 
ing that in which they shall have served. in 
these offices respectively : That the set, or 
mode of government now submitted to his 
Majesty’s most gracious consideration, cot- 
veys the earnest wishes of the whole of this 
community ; and, if authorised and enjoiped 
by his Majesty, will conduce in am eminent 
degree to the harmony, prosperity, and 
a of his Majesty’s ancient. am 
joyal borough of Montrose: And the. pet 
tioners humbly pray that his Mojey, i 
paternal rd for the happiness and pros- 
perity of this community, may be pleased 
to concede and grant to the burgesses, he 
ritors, and inhabitants of the royal borongh 
of Montrose, resident within and per 2 
part of the public burdens of the said. 
rough, a free poll election for restoring ® 


by death, non-acceptance, 
or otherwise 
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magistracy and council within the 

to the burgesses a set or consti- 
for their future government, in the 
before-mentioned, as may seem meet 
his Majesty and his most 
Council. His Royal High- 
ing teodved the opinion of his 

vi opinion 

-General, the Lord Ad- 
his Majesty’s Solicitor- 
committee of the 
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pad gooecamaens: of tho, said 
, the guild-brethren members of the 
incorporated trades, and inhabitant bur- 
who resided in the said borough, at 

ious to Michaelmas 1816 (excluding 


z 
‘ 
z. 


: 


‘all honorary or non-resident . and 


such as were. not members, had not a 
residence in the said borough, at and pre- 
vious to Michaelmas 1 jy a sage mem- 
bers of the incorpora' es, or guild- 
brethren thang eared | a 
servants and pensioners, and others who 
were at Michaelmas 1816, are now, or shall 
be, under any incapacity in acting at such 
election), do, and they are hereby authorised 
and commanded to assemble themselves at 
the town-hall, within the said borough of 
Montrose, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
Monday the 13th day of October next, 
continuation of days, of which the 
Sheriff-depute of the county of Forfar shall 
give public notice eight days before the day 
of election ; then and there to elect fit per- 
sons, not exceeding nineteen in number 
(being the number elected at the Michael- 
tas immediately preceding the vacated elec- 
tion), properly qualified, in terms of the set 
and usage of the said borough, to be magi- 
strates and town-counsellors of the same. 
The election to be made in manner follow- 
ing;—that is to say, the merchants or 
to elect the fifteen resident guild- 

or merchant counsellors; the 

guildry, or merchants at large, to choose 
one of the fifteen guild or merchant coun- 
sellors to be dean of guild, who: shall ex 
officio be one of the magistrates and amem- 
ber of council, and also to choose six mem- 
bers of the guildry to be his council; and 
the seven deacons, with a delegate to be 
chosen by each incorporation, to elect one 
of themselves to be deacon-convener, who 
shall ex officio be a member of the council ; 
and also to elect other three trades counsel- 
lors, two of which four trades counsellors 
may be guildbrethren, being always opera- 
tive craftsmen ; the persons electing them 


“having no vote in the guild in the same 
election ; but the other two trades counsel- 
‘Tors to be operative craftsmen and burgesses 
“Only; and the whole members ef the coun- 
‘cil, so elected as aforesaid, to choose the 
‘ provost, three bailies, a treasurer, and an 


hospital master, from among the guild 
counsellors ;—-and that the persons so to be 
elected by a majority of the persons afore- 
said may continue from that time magi- 
strates and counsellors till Michaelmas in 
the year 1818 ; and that all persons claim- 


before the day of election, to the sheriff- 
depute of the county of Forfar, or guildry- 
clerk of the town of Montrose, that their 
names may be enrolled before the election ; 
and that the sheriff-depute of the county of 
Forfar, within which the borough lies, the 
sheriff-depute of the county of Perth, and 

sheriff-depute of the county of ° 
being two counties adjoining to Forfarshire, 
or any two of them, may be authorised and 
required to attend, to oversee and direct 
such election, ing to law, and the 
rules used to be observed in such cases ; and 
to form an authentic instrument thereupon, 
under their subscription manual, to be re- 
ported to his Royal Highness in Council for 
confirmation ; and to administer to the elec- 
tors, before they be admitted to poll, the 
oaths appointed by law to be taken in Scot- 
land by electors at ordinary elections of the 
magistrates ; and likewise the oath against 
bribery and corruption, if required by any 
person having a right to vote at the election. 
And, for the better order and good govern- 
ment of the said borough in time to come, 
his Royal Highness is farther pleased to or- 
der, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, and by and with the advice of his 
Majesty’s Privy Council, to alter the former 
set or constitution of the said borough, and 
to order and direct that the said set or con- 
stitution shall in all time coming be as fol- 
lows :—[ What follows of the warrant coin- 
cides exactly with the words of the petition. ] 

13. On Tuesday morning, Thomas Baird, 
merchant in Kilmarnock. and Alexander 
M‘Laren, weaver there, we eg 
the jail of Canongate, having un e 
their confinement of six months, and found 
bail for their good behaviour for three years, 
in terms of a sentence of the High Court of 
Justiciary, for sedition. 

Dundee, October 10.—After the and 
severe conflicts which have torn and agi- 
tated this town, our readers will rejoice with 
us at the prospect of a speedy return of 
peace, order, and harmony. vost Rid- 
doch, in the following letter, has 
his readiness to concur with the burgesses of 
Dundee in applying to the king in council 
for an alteration of the present set of the 
burgh, and his wish that the constitution 
which has just-been obtained for Montrose 
should form the ground-work for that of 


Dundee. 
‘* Dundee, October 9, 1817. 
*¢ Gentlemen,—In consequence of a con- 
versation which I had with you and several 
of my friends to-day, I beg to acquaint 
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that I have resolved upon calling a 
mall, be eld en Monday first, for the 
— of submitting to them — 

inting a committee to meet wi 
the pilodigal Inhabitants of Dundee, to con- 
cert measures for making an application to 
the king in council, to grant a constitution 
for this borough, similar to the constitution 
lately given to Montrose, if it shall be ap- 
of by the burgesses of Dundee.— 

I have, &c. ALEX. R1DDOCH. 
To David Blair, jun. and David 

Miln, Esquires, Dundee.” 

13.—The Michaelmas Head Court of 
Freeholders of Renfrewshire was held on the 
7th inst. at Renfrew. There were 39 new 
claims for enrolment, of which two were 
withdrawn, 26 sustained, and 1] rejected. 

Several copies of the different parts of the 
Scriptures in the Hindostanee, Sanscrit, 
Bengalee, Mahratta, Orissa, and Chinese 
languages, a copy of Colloquies in Ben- 
galee, and a few of the circular letters which 
are printed and circulated in India, have 
been — by the Rev. Dr Ryland of 
Bristol, Secretary to the Baptist Missionary 
Society, to the library belonging to the Stu- 
dents in Divinity, under the Rev. Dr Law- 
son, Selkirk. A very elegant copy of the 
Arabic Bible has also been presented to the 
same library by the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
Dalkeith. ik 

Juvenile Depravity.—Last week, the 
of Mr George Eisdale, baker in Deleue 
was entered about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, by a boy not exceeding twelve years of 
age, who robbed the till of £3 in silver ; 
and, although (by his own confession) he 
saw the shopkeeper in an adjoining room, 
had the ity to creep softly round the 
counter, and _— off its ——_ to an ad- 
joining entry, where it was divided amongst 
four other accomplices and himself, all of 
whom were under his own age. After exam- 
ination before the Sheriff, all the boys were 
dismissed, except the actual thief, John 
Torrance, who was sent to Bridewell for 
six months, 

16.—Tne circumstance lately stated, of 
two flag stones being displaced, by mush- 
rooms growing under them, at Basingstoke, 
has been farther verified by a repetition of 
the singularity, on Tuesday se’enight, when 
another stone was removed from a like cause. 
There were hundreds of visitors to see the 
remarkable fact. 

Dundee, Oct. 14.—The Town Council 
met yesterday, when Provost Riddoch, after 
making a long address in vindication of his 
conduct, concluded with the following mo- 
tion t= 
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That the Council shall call a meeting of 
the B of Dundee, resident within 
the ty, or actually carrying on 
thsive, though resident in the suburbs, wa 
held in the Steeple Church, on Wednesday, 
the 29th curt. at eleven o’clock, fi 
for appointing a committee of their number 
to meet with a committee of the C : 
for the purpose of framing a new set or con. 
stitution for Dundee, si to the one late, 
ly given to Montrose, to be afterwards sub. 
mitted to the Council and Burgesses for their 
approbation ; and when a of, that a 
ition by the Council, and all parties con. 
rea shall be forthwith presented to the 


King in Council, praying his Majesty tp 
ealteration so agre 


sanction and confirm th 
upon. . 
This motion was carried unanim : 
and, as the whole of the Council signed 


minutes, every objection and drawing back: 


on their part 1s precluded. Deacon I 
moved a vote of thanks to Provost Riddoch, 
which was seconded by Deacon Mudie, 
carried unanimously. The guildry are to 
meet with the Dean to-morrow, when the 
books, papers, and funds, are to be deliver. 
ed over to them. 

At the Aberdeen Michaelmas Head 
Court, not less than twenty-seven gentlemen 
were added to the roll of freeholders of that 


county. 

20.—On Thursday morning last, an im. 
mense whale was found at sea by the fisher. 
men of North Sunderland, which, after 
exertion, they succeeded in towing on 
at the pier of that place. Besides the shoal 
of finners lately killed in the Tay, this is the 
fourth whale which has been found on our 
coast this season. 

We understand that the areas at the east 
end of the Regent’s Bridge have been sold 
for £10,000, which, with £25,000 received 
for those formerly sold, make the immense 
sum of £35,000 for the whole areas. 

The Edinb Gas Light Nee we! com- 
menced laying the pipes for lighting t o 
in North Bridge Street on Monday, 
yesterday a similar operation began in South 
Bridge Street. The pipes are of cast iron, 
and three inches in diameter inside. 

23.—The second Wet Dock at Leith has 
just been completed, which, being of equal 
capacity to the first, must add much to the 
accommodation of the shipping of the port. 
A very handsome swivel bridge has been 
placed across the entrance from the first to 
the second dock ; and in place of flood-gates, 
a vessel of a particular construction bed x 
paring, which may be sunk or raised at 
pleasure in the gateway. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





Tae Farmer isa man of many sorrows. In January the verdure of his infant wheat 
bs his eyes ;” in March it is drawn from the ground by the alternate frosts of the 
hee and the thaws of the mid-day sun; and in April it looks like a pye-bald horse. 
His care and precaution may poison the smut, but the seeds of the mildew may be cher. 
ished by moist weather in August; they are perhaps every where, and may be blown 
from his neighbour’s hedge often when he t ks the day is his own. The rains in 
ber spoil the finest crop by springing the grain in the ear. 
His oats are eradicated by the grub and wire-worm ; they are stunted by the drought 
of summer—shaken by the winds—rotted by the rains—and blasted by the frosts of 


He sows his barley early, and it is choked by runches and skelloch, or. the young 
grasses ;——he sows it later, and it is withered by the east wind in May ;—he drives it in 
early, and the calm before the equinoctial gale makes it heat in the stack ;—he lets it 
remain longer in the stook, but the storm comes some days sooner than usual, and soaks 
the sheaves to the heart—it springs, and the brewer refuses to give money for it. 

By dint of great exertion of man and horse, he gets a field of turnips finished on a 
Saturday night; and, on the third Sunday of June, he walks out in the morning to 
meditate and look at a park he had sown the week before. The morning sun shines 
aslant the field, and, as he sees each drill striped with a small line of young plants, his 
eyes glisten as he rejoices in the success of his industry. Eight days after he comes again, 
put his turnips are devoured by the jumping beetle. 

On his other fields they grow and prosper; he amuses himself after a fatiguing day 
with reckoning what money they will return him, when he shall have sold his bullocks in 
April, well fed, have his ewes well lambed, and his hogs in good condition. But a black 
frost in December settles accounts with him. 

In all quarters, for it is a very serious subject, the present season has been the most 

ing for the farmer (to say nothing of his natural enemies the rest of the community) 
that the oldest of the profession ever witnessed ; we mean trying for his patience, fortitude, 
and equanimity. A fine open winter was followed by a mild dry seed-time. But al- 

every one seemed to be aware of the danger, and did not fail to preach care and 
caution to his neighbours, yet part of the seed sown proved defective ; and besides a 
great part of the oat-braird, w ich are the constant followers, it would appear, of a cold 
and frosty harvest, or, as some allege, almost synonymous with it. -The month of May, 
and early part of June, were cold and unfavourable, and the country was already doomed 
to endure the effects of another late harvest. In the last fortnight of June, however, 
(borrowed seemingly from some southern region) vegetation advanced with a rapidity 
that was the constant theme of conversation. Pastures instantly overgrew their stock ; 
the wheat and barley hastened to throw out an uncommonly promising ear, and the grub- 
eaten fields of oats even were gradually covered with luxuriant foliage, for the stooling, 
as it is called in Scotland, had been unprecedented, ten, twenty, and thirty stalks being 
found springing from one root. In fact, a new appearance was thrown over all nature, 
and another month of such weather would have secured an early and abundant harvest ; 
but in this the hopes of the husbandman were disappointed. ‘The succeeding month was 
cold and wet, and the change had a corresponding effect upon vegetation. The wheat and 
barley came into flower during dark and rainy weather, the effects of which, we are afraid, 
are not yet fully known. The spikets on an ear of wheat are in two rows. When the 
ear has ripened, in favourable circumstances, there are three grains in each of these ; 
from our own inquiries in harvest we often found but one, and many were altogether 
abortive. We believe barley after all to be the best crop. 

Oats are the principal crop in Scotland. Before harvest commenced, it was observed, 
by the generality, who always make hasty conclusions, that this grain was thin, and had on- 
ly spindled up into straw; but the panicle was uncommonly well branched, and when 
it came to the sickle the stooks rose thick behind the reapers. What was cut before the 
Ist of October will turn out prolific and of good quality; but the morning of that day 
showed ice upon the shallow pools. On the mornings of the 2d and 4th, the frost was still 
more severe, the thermometer, at a distance from the coast, indicating a cold several de- 
grees below freezing, and the high and cold lands bear a great proportion to the rest of 
the country. After much inquiry, we are inclined to think, that. one half of the oat cro 
was uncut at the end of September, and that all that part has sustained a loss of one half 
its value, and even at this date there is still a considerable proportion in the field. This 
points to a great deficiency, but, unlike last year, the crop in England is above an average, 
of excellent quality, and our own potatoes are extremely good ; a great breadth was plant- 
ed, and they have never been more prolific : and, besides, all our people are now employed. 

and pease are a very deficient crop. 

The wheat-braird is generally well spoke of, although last year was hardly more unfa- 
vourable for working the fallows. 

5 
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We consider sheep, wool, and cattle, as the staple commodities of the country, At the 
markets in the north of England the rise upon the first was 25 per cent. above last season, 
Upon wool just now it is nearly 30 per cent., and on cattle, at the recent markets here, 
there has been almost 35 per cent. of a rise since last year. nhs 
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EDINBURGH.—Novemser 12. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......15s. Od. | Ist,......346. Od. | Ist,......288. Od. | Ist,......30s. Od. 
TE, 405 45s. 0d. | 2d,...... 30s. Od. | 2d,......253. Od. | 2d,...... 288. Od. | | 
Sd,......40s. Od. | 3d,...... 26s. Od. | 3d,...... 20s. Od. | 3d,...... 26s. 0d. 
Average of Wheat, £2 : 2: 2 11-12ths per boll. 
Tuesday, November 11. 
Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os. 4d. to Os. 7d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. Sd. to Os. Od 
Mutton . . . ~ Os. 4d. to Os. 7d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to 0s. Of 
Veal... . ~ Os. Sd. to Is. Od. | Eggs, per dozen .. Is. 4d. to 0s. 0d 
Pork ... ». - Os. Sd.to Os. 6d. | Tallow, per stone . Ils. Gd. to 12s, by 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od.to 3s. Od.| Hides, . . . « 6s. Od. to 75, 0 
. + Is Id.to Is. 2d. | Calf Skins, per Ib. . Os. 7d. to 0s.’ Sd 
HADDINGTON.—NoveEmBER 14. 
OLD. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......36s. Od. | Ist,.....—»s. Od. | Ist,... ..——-s. Od. | Ist,......—s. Od. | Ist,......—s°Od 
_ ae 30s. Od. | 2d,......—  3( —s. Od. | 2d,.....- —s. Od. | 2d, ....ss—to Ol. 
3d,......24s. Od. Sd, ...ccc=—8. Od. | Sd, ..--..—=6. Od. Sd... 5. Od. | Sd, sceeeses OL 
NEW. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans, 
Ist,......48s. Od. | Ist,......36s. Od. | Ist,...... 29s. Od. | Ist,......32s. Od. detonaol Od. 
2d,.......40s. Od. | 2d,......328. Od. | 2d,......248. Od. | 2d,...... 29s. Od. geveveee 298, Od. 
! Sd,.......338. Od. | 3d,...... 27s. Od. | 3d,...... 19s. Od. | 3d,.......26s. Od. dy 260 Od. 
Average price, £1: 19:0: 3-12ths. 
Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 
| Average Prices of Corn in ee and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 


ended 1st November 1817. 


Wheat, 77s- 10d.—Rye, 45s. 6d.—Barley, 42s. 3d.—Oats, 27s. 3d. salen, 478. 9d.—Pease, 47s. 6d. 
Oatmeal, 38, 2d.—Beer or Big, Us. 0d. 
A Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of thé Four 


Weeks immediately preceding the 15th October 1817. 
Wheat, 68s, 4a.—Rye, 58s. 3d.—Barley, 40s. 4d.—Oats, 32s. 7d.—Beans, 52s, 7d.— Pease, 51s. 5d. 
Oatmeal, 27s. 11d.—Beer or Big, 51s. 11d. 
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' COMMERCIAL REPORT.—London, Nov. 12, 1817. 


CoLonIAL PropucEe.—Sugar.—Since our last Report, the price of Sugars has de- 
clined about 5s. and the demand has been extremely dull. observations apply 
equally to British Plantation, Foreign and East India Sugars.* Refined 
fluctuated ; the demand for them was steady, and their price a shade hi until within 
a fortnight, since which the sales have been limited, and pO of lumps about Is. 
lower. The market, however, is not overstocked, and the are doing little work. 
Grocers, and some Irish houses, have been the principal purchasers. Molasses have 

a little, and are to be bought at 36s. to 36s. 6d.——Coffee.—Until the end of 

this article was extremely dull, owing to the numerous public sales, which, in 
spite of the firmness of holders, reduced the price about Is. per cwt. Since the Ist. inst. 
however, the demand has revived considerably ; and, although only two small public sales 
have taken place, numerous private contracts have been made, at an advance of fully 3s. 
on ordinary Jamaica, and on every kind of Foreign Coffee. East India Coffee has risen 
about 2s. with an increased demand. Dutch Coffee is vay Gane t\-— Colane ae 
importations of this article have been so very great, as to render the prices almost nominal. 
Few 7 have ayo been — ; Pa the firmness of. mal roa holders, 
especially in semi te AF seats oe ere appears now to a disposition on 
the part of the buyers to advance their offers. By the most recent accounts from Ameri- 
ca, the Cotton crop seems likely to fail in that quarter, which will of course produce an 
effect on the prices of some kinds of Cotton. Rum has been exceedingly dull, until 
within the last week, during which it has been gradually advancing ; and one of the first 
iri in the London market, has contracted for the whole of the Rum that will 
arrive in the port of London during the year 1818.——Pimento, very little in demand. 
—Logwood, equally dull. Fustick, scarce, and about £15, 10s. per ton. Tobacco. 
—Some arrivals ewig | taken place of Virginias, they are very dull. Maryland is in- 
quired for, and chiefly for the Dutch market.—— ice is in very considerable demand, at 
advancing prices. Turpentines are very flat and dull. Ashes also dull, in conse- 
quence of several arrivals.—In the minor articles the demand and prices are steady and 











Propucre.—Hemp and Flax are both in demand, at advanced prices. 
Tallow has been dull, but is likely to revive, in consequence of various contracts to deliver 
within the month ; much, however, will depend on the arrivals from the Baltic.——— Brandy. 
—The most important rise has taken place in this article, being advanced at least 50 per 
cent. The demand continues steady, owing to a deficiency in the French vin 

puncheons instead of 40,000..—Little interest is excited just now in all the other articles of 
Kuro; Produce.—— Manufactured Goods are in steady, regular demand, at fair prices. 
The demand in labour is also great throughout the whole of the manufacturing districts. 
——Public Funds.—Considerable fluctuations have taken place in the funds ; but, in spite 
of the efforts of the Bears, they maintain themselves. 

Premiums of Insurance at d’s..~Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, &c. 20s. Africa, 40s. 
American States, 3 to 4 guineas. Belfast, Cork, Dublin, &c. 20s. Brazils, 40s. Ham- 
burgh, 2 guineas. Cadiz, Lisbon, and Oporto, 30s. Canada,—. Cape of Good Hope, 
50s. Smyrna, 2} guineas. Kast Indies, out and at home, 6 to 7 guineas. France, 20s. 
to 30s. Jamaica, 2 guineas, Leeward Islands, 30s. to 35s. Madeira, 14, guineas. 
Malta, Italian States, &c. 14 to 2 guineas. Malaga, 30s. to 35s. Newf » 3 to 





* The following is a comparative view of the stocks, prices, &c. of the corresponding 
weeks of the last and the present year. 


Present stock of B. P. Sugars, - - . ee = and tierces. 
- _ - - 75,8 itto. : 


Last year, ° 

7,151 difference. 
Present average price, ex. duty, - - 54s. 
Ditto ditto —_—last year, - - - 47s. : 
Last week’s delivery, . ° ° ° 2,821 hhds and tierces, 
Corresponding week last year, - - - 4,829 ditto. 
Importation this year to 11th November, = - . 168,111 


Ditto last year, - - - - - - 178,400 
Total importation of last year, - - - 185,569 


+ The present stocks of Coffee, &c. are as follow :— 


Stock W. I. Coffee at present in warehouse in London, - 6,820 tons. 
Ditto. —_-ditto last year, at the same date, - - 8,590 
Average price of ordinary Jamaica this year, - - 90s. 
Ditto ditto ditto last year, : Se bog hl 
Exportation of Coffee last week, - - 190 tons. 


Ditto ditto corresponding week, - 162 
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4 guineas. Portsmouth, Falmouth, &c, 2(s. River Plate, 50s. to 60s. Stockholm, § 


Petersburgh, &c. 5 guineas. 


Course of Exchange, Nov. 11.—Amsterdam, 37:6 B. 2Us. Antwerp, 11: 11 Ey. 
Hamburgh, 34:9, 24 Us. ° Frankfort, 1454 Ex. ~ Paris, 24: 60. 2Us. ~ 
24:60. Madrid, 38% effect. Cadiz, 38} effect. Lisbon, 58. Oporto, 58. 

32. Leghorn, 49}. . 463. Malta, 47. Naples, 42}. Rio Janeiro, 62, 
8} percent. Cork, 8}. Agio of the Bank on Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Portugal gold, in coin, £4: 0: 6. New a 
£0 en dale és. 24d. Foreign gold, in bars, £4:0:6. — Silvet,’in bats, 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Oci. 10, 1817. ys 
SUGAR, Muse. LEITH, GLASGOW. | LIVERPOOL. LONDON, ‘ 
B..P, Dry Brown, . cwt. | 76 fo — 78 to 8st 72 to 78 76 to ; 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 82 86 82 92 79 87 78 83) 
Fine and very fine, . - 88 96 — — 89 92 85 9} 
Powderditto, -. - 126 1350 ~ _ _ — {115 117 
Single ditto, . « 120 124 | 193 125 } 122 126 | 112 114 
SmallLumps . ~- 115 118 | 118 120 | 124 128 | 110 113/ 
itto, ° ° 112 114 116 _ 112 120 107 109 
Lumps, . + 66 70 69 70 67 70 | 108 114 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 59 _ 37 38 4 ee 31, 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt- 
Ord. , and fine ord. 86 93 87 93 82 88 88 92 
Mid. pend Se mis. sd = 91 105 $9 100 94 10} 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 4 8 _ ~ 72 82 65 ¥ 
~ and fine 86 182 - =—-| 84 91 84 a 
Mid. good, e mid. 0 _ a 92 101 92 100, 
St _ —- v0 95 35 91 88 94}, 
PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib. 83 9 9 9s 9d 94 9 10. 
SPIRITS, nal 
Jam- Rum,160.P. gall. | 3s 6d 3s 8d | 3s 4d Ss 6d 3s2d 3s 4d 5s 4d 48 68) 
“he ee 7679/] = —|-— — 10 4 106) 
Geneva, ‘ e ° 510 40 — -_ — - 42 437 
Grain Whisky, - + # Eeaee - ~~ ~ om = +p 
WIN ; 
boone ist Growths, hha. 45 50 — _ — _ _ — 
Red, pine- 38 146 _ _ — _ £52 ¥ 
Spanish White, utt. | 350 46 = lk _~ -_ 52 . , 
Teneriffe, pipe. | 30 35 - _ - = 18 a0) 
Madeira, + + = 60 70 a _ _ _ 55 ; 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. | £80£6 10 | 8 0 810 8 0 810 810 9 
e @ $0 9.0 8 10 _ 815 9 5 90 9% 
Cc. Oy. ites une” 0160 °0 9 0 10 Oo 9W 915 10 ~" 
F C, Jamaica, . 12015 0 {1210 13 0 12:12 14 0 13 0 + 
~ “era 17.0 = Sw we we 18.1019 0 14 10 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 95 Gd llsGd | 8 6 9 & 9s Od 11s Gd 10s Gd 11s Ga 7 
TIMBER, Amer.Pine,foot.| 2 3 2 6 ~ = 25 2.4 = - 
Ditto Oak, .  « 46 56} = _|- — | + “wien 
(dut. paid) 2.4.2 5 _ _ ~ ~ a =~ bh 
Honduras Mahogany O11 1 4 610 1 8 toil 4 Os lid bed? 
St Domingo, ditto . _ - 1 3*3°@ L O Brg 1 0d 2 
TAR; American » » bh] — _ _ ~ 16 0 170 17.0. me | 
Are! ab As 22 23 — a 22 23 19 € oe 
PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 14 am aan os rar onie 13 i 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 73 75 75 11 71 _ 66 = 
Home oe 68 =_ = _ — = cal _— 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, . ton. | 46 48 43 44 ~ — | £44 £95 
ages Clean, . 45 46 41 a2 43 = 45 44,4 1) 
FLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 68 -_ _ ons _ ~ a % 
Davch, Ee 50 120 ~ os _ = 65 = 75 
MATS, gh -itelise ts | - |= ~ tee vai 
A A 6 0 6 - ein — _ 1 6 
BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. | 16.10 0 17 - a _ =~ 18510 = 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 65 - — oh -_ = - 
Moutteal ditto, 7 614 66 60 62 61 62 67 — 
ie 46 47 46 47 46 47 50 om 
OIL, Whale, . . tun. | 55 ps 55 56 57 58 | £55 £59 
Cod, . . 55 (p. brl.)— <_ _ Uncertain. 53 _ 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib, s 9 10. il 08 09 9d 1 
Middling, . «+ « 7 3 9; 10 0 53 0 6 - - 
Inferior, . . . 64 7 8 9 0 40 ~5 ~ - 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. _ _~ 1 8 1 104 17 1 10g 1/8. 326 
Island, fine, . yen o 28 210 . 6. 8.7 
Good, . . ad a ss" 9 24 2 8 | beset 
rr - -_ 23 25 lll 2 8 f 
Demerara and bice, -_ _ 20 28 110 22 1.10. 2-4 
West India, . e on _ 110 2 0 19 110 1 7 210 
Pernambuco, . . _ = }S2 2? 28 > -2: 3 22 
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Register.—Commerctal Report. 239 
Weekly Prices of Stocks, from 1st to 31st October 1817. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 29th. 
Rank stock c— ee 2804 285 284 
bee cent. TedUCed aeeee-|  —m —— 823 814 * 
3 cent. | $1} 81} | 824, 82§ | 833,82} | 82}, 82 4, 824 
 baneGaenenees 106% 1084 1084 lot; ions 
na’ ANN. omreorre : 
spe al 8 per ent ann..| 804 81z 82 — canmee 
15 118 112 ~ 1 
pr. pr. pr: 100 pr. 00 pr. 
Exchequer bills, Sd.nnevne| 16 pr. 22 pr. 22 pr. 19 pr. 19 4 
Consols for acc. 814, 81g | 824, 827 | 833,83 | 82g, 824 as 824 
American 3 per CONtS.ovecee| = — _— — a 




















ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 
3lst October 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Apedaile, G. Northshields, timber-merchant 
Amis, J. 1 Britain, London, fish-monger 
Ansell, T. White-horse-yard, London, _livery- 
= S. B. Kintbury, Berkshire, dealer in 


Burman, T. Dewsbury, Yorkshire, woollen-manu- 


Batt, S. Bath, victualler 

Beerenbrock, C. Otford Street, London, merchant 

Boswood, J. reo- — Sussex, tobacconist 
th, inn 





A a Street, London, merchant 
. ; R. Eden Place, Kentish Town, bookseller 
Bucklersbury, London, merchant 


J Woolton Lancashire, 
Dalrymple, H. Charlotte mg om cabinet- 


Dodd, T. Leicester Street, London, printseller 
Davies, J. Canterbury, linen-draper 
Eales, W. Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, 


Evans, R. Grimley, Worcestershire, coal-dealer 
Etchells, J. Stockport, Cheshire, cabinet-maker 
. Daresbury, ’ 
Ferneley, A. Manchester, oun 
Freeland, C. H. Bunhill-row, London, linen- 
W. Whitehaven, mariner 


Fletcher, E. junior, Liverpool, ~~ 
Forman, J. junior, Mount Sorrel, hosier 


Gibbons, J. i. a» pemenauane 

Granville, A. Plymou 

} ogy J. *Wetbry-upots rym, carpenter 

lsmond He Br H. jen . — lass-cutter 

tel. Webi 2 lane, Londons victualler 
cng grocer 


— J. & J. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spin- 
& O. Crease, Philpot Lane, London, 

* Massey, S. Cheadle Mosely, Cheshire, dealer 
Maish, bi Bristol, cheese- 

_— < . & J. Holywell Street, London, shoe- 
Malet H. Pall Mall, kenin, oRoheeneye 
Ogden, S. P. Leicester, 

Ratcliff, T. Church Street, Pethnal Green, Lon- 


, cheese-m: monger 
urke, L. Rosemary-lane, London, victualler 
» A. Red Lion Place, London, china 


painter 
ae, D. St Columb Major, Cornwall, shop- 
Rateliffe, H. Thornton, Lancashire, farmer 
Rew, G. ‘Liv 1, Latte - 
— past. , Bermondsey, ship- 
wright 
Smith, C. Plymouth, linen-d 
Spence, J. Bishop We Woarmonth. dealer 
= s. Bishopsgate Street, London, 
Smart, J. Kingsgate Street, Holborn, London, 
ron-monger 

Smith, he ~~. Shields, sail-maker 

Singer, orsley, victualler 

ham, W. Bristol, baker 

Taylor, J Tunehill, Lancashire, publican 
Tuckett, C. J. Bish Street, London, grocer 
Thompson, R. Chipping Sodbury, Gloucester, 
Wylie, J. London, 
Williams, R. Dolgelly skinner 
Wo orthington, H & W. Rowlandson, Bolton-le- 
= moors, , brazier 
Williams, S. senior, Crew’s Hole, Gloucester- 


shire, horse-dealer 
Wilkes, J. Union Street, Bath, linen-draper 
maker 


M inott 


mon Be 


Wigner, J. Harwich, sail- 

Waiker, C. W. Marine Library, Brighthelmston, 
stationer and 

Whittii Trowbridge, Wilts, iter 


urer 


Yeo! P. Plymouth, straw-hat 





AtrHapeticaL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
31st October 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


pang William, Glasgow, vintner 


DIVIDENDS. 
Aberdein, M‘Hattie, & Co. Aberdeen, merchants ; 


Bowie, Francis, in Tardour, parish of Muirkirk, 





A by the Trustee, 18th November 
, late in Torsonee, now residing at Brown, James, Alyth, merchant; by John Dun- 
nt and cattle-dealer can, jun. mi it there, 50th November 
Reith, James, Edinburgh, t Garden, Robert, - Hamilton William Garden, 
Ross, John, Inverness, coal and wood merchant Glasgow, merchants ; by James Robb, merchant 
Stevenson, Hugh, tertius, Oban, merchant there, 6th November 


2H 


Vor. II. 
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Gray, Sp, Deedes, = merchant; by A. Kinmond 

M‘Farlane, Walter, and William aseente, Errol; 
7th No- 


by David M‘Ewan, writer, Dundee, 
v 
; Robert, Mauchline, merchant ; by Alex- 
in Grassmarket, 1 2th October 


Walter, Glasgow, eiaks by William 
Esq. accountant there, 25th October. 
Paton, Geo. Ayr, tobacconist; by James Brown, 
writer there, 23th November 
Rutherford, — Nicolson Street =" 
baker ; by J james Burgess, 299, Hig! High Street, 
inburgh, ist December 


Register Appointments, Promotions, &. 






Nee 


Robertson, James, Dundee, manufacturer; by W, 


Kirkaldy, merchant there, 11th November 
Skirving, J. Musselburgh, com-merchant 
Sandeman, Halket, & Company, G » Mer. 

chants; by Ww. Carrick, accountant pee. 


November 
Sangster, W. Old Meldrum, wright; by 
Allan, advocate, Aberdeen, Ist Deets 
Threshie, John, Dumfries, ‘dru 
cary; by John Sanders, writer t there, Bd 
Thom, Walter, Glasgow, coal-merchant ; by Jamg 
Cumming, writer there, 28th November 
Watson, James, Errol, merchant; by Charles 
Chalmers, merchant, Dundee, 8th November 








APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 


Lord William Gordon to be Receiver-General of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, vice Right Honourable Sir 
John M‘Mahon, deceased, 

John Edward Conant, Esq. one of the Magis- 
trates at Worship Street, London, vice Gifford. 

Charles Manners St Geo aS be Secretary 


of —— at the Court of Stock 
a Gifford, Esq. ep eye pee 
. Gifford, Esq. one o —— at Marl- 
Street, London, vice Sir W. Parsons, de- 


his Majest Sir aoe C Cn K.C.B. Groom of 
ber, in the room of Charles 
Herbert, erbert, Hs, deceased 


te ports of Rotterdam 
Schiedam, and the Briel.’ 


Ferrier, his Ma’ 's Consul for 
sin Be. ticltoet ijesty’ . 





II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Jer, Esq. of Woodhouselee, has grant- 
eda pitied to the Rev. Alexander Torrence, 
to be Assistant and Successor to the Rev. William 
Torrence, his ——- in the church and parish of 
Woodhouselee or G 

The Rev. W. B. Smith of Edinburgh, has been 

chosen Professor of Greek and Humanity in the 
Bertast Academical Institution. 

R. A. Oswald, Esq. of Auchencruive, has pre- 
sented the Rev. ‘anthony Don, D.D. of Kilspindic, 
peer yet Perth, to the ch — sh of 

i -Irongray, presbytery umfries, vac- 
ant ty the death of the Rev. John M‘Cubbin. 


III. MILITARY. 
Brevet age 2. Pe Prior, h. p. Portug. Service, to be 
l.in the Army 4th Sept. 1817. 
ai nichard Carroll, Portug. Service, to 


be Lieut.-Col. in the Army do. 
——— T. W. Hewitt, Portug. Service, to 
be Lieut.-Col. in the Army do. 
—— Thomas St. = Portug. Service, 
to be Lieut.-Col. in Army do. 
—— George Wm , Portug, Service, 
to be Lieut.-Col. in A do. 


—— George Henty Zulke, g- Ser- 
vice, to be Lieut.-Col. inthe Army do. 
Robert Lisle, 19 Dr. Portug. Service, 

to be Lieut--Col. inthe Army 2d June 
Capt. Edward Knight, Portug- Service, to 











be oo in the Army, 4th Sept. 
William Chartres, Portug. Service, 

to be Major in the Arm do. 
erry Macdonald, . Service, 

to be Major - the Arm 1,4 do. 
—— Frederick W: ortug. Service, 

to to be on » caged Army do. 
Edward Brackenbury, Portug. Ser- 

vice, to be oneher tn Se Save do. 
—— Orlando Jones, 


Portug. Service, to 
be Major in 1 = Army do. 
—— Thomas Peacocke, Portug. Service, 
to be Major in the Army do. 


Capt. Thomas O‘Ncil, Portu 
be a! in the Army ° a 
tobert Ray, Po Serv 
Major in the Army Tied fon toe 
James Johnstone, P 
to be Major in the Arm 
Lieut. C. J. de Franciosi, ib Portug. 
to be oS in the Army, do. 
C. C. Mitchell from R. Art, 
oe in ‘the Army 
ha. Hodge, from h. p. 24 Dr, 
Capt in the Army 
Capt. P. O’Shaughnessy, h. p. 101 F, 
Major in the Army 4th June 18) 
3. D.G. Alexander Stuart, to be — by p. vice 
Byrne, pro. ae = 
6 J. G. Evered, to be Cornet by -p- vice 
vius, pro. 15 Dr. 11th Sept. ist 
6 Cornet J. D. Allingham, to be Lieut. byp, 








Dud 








s_6_8 
Seisis 


vice Johnstone, 19 Dr. 25th do, 
J. = to be Coronet by p. vice Alling. 
ham 
ll Cornet H. Orme, to be Lieut. by p. vice 
Stuart, pro, 100. F. th do, 
Cornet Bullock, to be Lieut. by = 
Rotton, 60 F. 


H. Mallory, to be Cornet by p. vice Onme, 
do, 


17 Cornet O. de Lancy, to be Lieut. vice 
Greville, dead 16tlr Nov, 1816 
Ensign J. B. Nixon, from h, p. 1 F. to be 
Cornet, vice de Laney 
18 Aretas Akers, to be Cone ee 


rar, ret Le sepa fst 
23 R. B. Newland, to be Comet by p. vice 

Lewis, prom. do, 
24 Cornet G, Berwick, to be Lieut. by viee 

Valiant, 37 F. Kindo 


Cornet T. B. Bagot, to be Cornet “—s 


Berwic! 
C. F. G.B. Broadhead, to be Ensign and Lieut, 
p- vice Kortwright, 93 vie 
3 F.G, Ensign and Lieut. W. T. Knollys to 
Lieut. & Capt. vice Sanders, res, 25thdo. 
A. G. Anson (Page of Honour to Her Ma- 
jesty), to be Ensign and Lieut. = 


Knoliys 
Lieut. J. Hart, from 12 F. to be Lieut. View 
Farmer, ret. upon h. p. 12 F. —_ 
ee ee, from 3 LP ie ys 
vice onnell, ret. upon . 
po Bath don 


9 Capt. R. Hacket, from h. p. to be Capt. 

viee Broughton, cancell 14th Aug. 

Lieut. J. Taylor, from h. p. to be Capt. 

vice Ferrers, dead 2d Oct. 

J. Ogle, from h. p. to be oo by’ 

vice Sanderson, ret. 

——— R. Brookes, from h. p- to belies. 

vice Taylor 24 do. 

Ensign R. Telford, from h. p. to be Lieut 
by p. vice Ogle’ 9th do, 

J.P. 2.4 wes, to be Ensign by p. a. 


Gent. Cadet i. D. Bourke, from_R, 
Coll, to be Ensign by p. vice 


21 Lieut. W. P. Keane, from h. p. 7 F. tobe 


2F. 
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Lieut. & > vice Holden, ret. upon 


h. p. as Ad 25th 
M. Beresford, ‘to be 2d Lieut. by j-- vice 
Merrettell, ret. 
wb Ww. H..Grote, to be Lieut. by p- 
vice Ogle, 18th do. 
. Patton, to be Evie. ' vice Grote do. 
t. Je — be Capt. by p. vice 
s Stir do. 
Ensign P Fairlie, to be Lieut. by p- vieo 
Brande: Oct. 


des, 
Major B. Molesworth, from h. 
a mr, vice Haynes, dead 27th i Now i 1816. 
59 _ J. F. G. Maclean, to be Lieut. vice 


dead : oe a 

G.. Chichester, to be Ensign by p.. vi 
v aloomfeld, Re Wotton, 1817. 
from 11 . to be 


Rennes, ret. do, 
orn to be Ensign, vice rer * 


60 

- o 
65 Lieut. W. DrAcre, from 24 F. tobe Lieut. 
vice Hall, 69 26th June 1815 
69 Lieut. W. Teil to be = t. by p. vice 
Banign Wel, to be Lieut. vice Malit 
. eir, . vice ulll- 
- 24th Oct. 1816. 
Lene oo C. Mitchell, from 66 x. to be Lieut. 

vice ory dismissed 


Lieut “ p vice Tedlie 

Hon. F. Curzon, from 9 F. to isthe, 

vice Pudner lo. 

Hi Ensign R- > nt to be Lieut vice 
Crossley, 25 Ist Jan. 1816. 

— J. ‘a to be Lieut. vice 
Fordyce, dead 





16th Sept. 
Alexander Scott to be Ensign, vice Fy 

an, 
M. Smith, to be Ensign, vice Brockman 


85 “2 — to be Ensi 
G. F ral to be Ensign, by p. vice 
‘ + OY En doe 


95 cape West Sutherland, to be Major by p. 
vice Mackay, ret. p 
Lieut, W. Kortwright, from Coldst. F. G. 
to be Capt, by p. vice Macleod, ret. 
R. C to be Capt. b rye 
‘onno; vice 
Sutherland - bat 0. 
Ensign B. Lamb, to be Lieut. by p- vice 





Conno a 0. 
*. i, arsh, to be Ensign, by — 
LW LR. En gn Tho- Strange, 7 6 W.ILR. to 
ign, vice Payne, h. p. 6 W. 1. R. 
‘ Oe. 1817. 
2 + Colls, to be Lieut. 25th Sept. 


Lieut. J. Anderson, to be Adjut. vice Fos- 
ow res. Adjut. only do. 
3 Cadet T. G. M‘Intyre, from Mill. Coll. to 
be Ensign, vice ldred, dead 9th Oct. 
R.A. C. Ensign J. Ross, to be Lieut. by ang 


il 
C. M‘Kenzie, to be Ensign, vice Ross, 5 
R. W.LR.! Gent. Cadet J. J. Grier, to be Ensign, 
vice Freer, dead 0. 
Yk.Ch. Ensign and Adjut. J. Tennant to have rank 
of Lieut, 17th Sep 
Ensign G. Mainwaring, to be Lieut. vice 
Le Court, — rseded do. 
C. Willes, to be Ensign, vice Mainwar- 
ing, do. 
2C.R. Volunteer John Palmer, from 73 F. to be 
2d Lieut. vice Davies, dead 23d do. 


Staff and Miscellaneous. 

Rt. Lt. Col. Sir J. R. Colleton, Bt. from R. Staff. 

‘ hs to Ne Assist. Qua. Mast. —— mgt 

x. Sept. A 

Lieut. M. Krum. fm. h. ie Sub, 

Eispector of Militia int te lo lain slands, swith 
of Captain 


do. 

_— me Macdowall, fm, h. "Ss. 
—— J. M. Maitland, from 51. F. do. do, 
Hi harson, fm. h.p. 10. F.do do, 


~~~ W. Knox, from 87. F. do. do. 


say H. Fitz Clarence, from 22 Dr. do. = 
rev, = Insp. C. Farrell, M. D. to be Dep. 
viee High, h, p. 9th Oct. MeI7, 


Register. Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
Staff Surg. Andrew White, from h. p. to be 

















Ais 


Inspec. of Hi 

ooo 5. Adolphus, from h. p to be Sup to 
e Forces 

H As. J. Alcock, from h. cohe tans date 
the Forces, vice Blac, 6th do. 


T. Lough, from h. p, do. 

R. Moir, from h. p. do. 
oe ee IL Haltridge, Nosy ded 4 do. 
pe do. 

J. Millar, from’ h. do. 

E. Pickett. do. 








Bt. Lt. Col. G. Fitzsimmons, from 17 F. with Ma- 
jor Beck, 


Parkinson from 33 F. with Brev 


Lt. Col. Crookshanks, . F. 
Major ee Ske Campbell, fom BB F. with Brev. Lt. 
Brev. reve Major’ Mar ~~ from i F. rec. diff. with 
re) Heaviside, h. p. 50 F. 
om Biharien, om 20 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. 
ildman, h. p. 7 D: 


Bigs” from 53 F. with Capt. Kent, Rifle 
 D. =m from 57 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
ociburn, + 59 F. rec. diff. with Capt 


acne CS 


eal, fa he] Pp. iY. oh 

— fm, Ww Capt. Bradshaw, 

—— Atherton, from 47 F. rec. diff. with Cope. 
— h.p. 


67. F 
= halmers, Hom 62 F. with Capt. Russell, 
Re, yy F. rec, diff. with Capt. 
cmap Biobeher “them R. York Rangers, with Capt. 
~ Finch, h. p. a1 F. 
from 1 Ceylon Regt. with Capt. 


nsign, by p. v ae amilton, h. p. lon Regt. 
18th Sept. 1817. Lieut. Hal I fined Des with Lieut: Hamatnond, bi ie 


aan Hmph, from 14 Dr. with Lieut. W 
“an = Aton from 24 Dr. with Lieut. Jones, h- p- 
—— ong ‘from 3-F. ree. diff, with Lieut. 
verndern, +p ‘ 
= Eyre, from 16 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Tan le 
Minter, from 21 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Sutherland, h. p. 
me Malan, from 26 F. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
yes, h, 
— Hardon, from 34 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Ww, 
ss $. Smith, from 41 F, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
ay ~~ y i 
miach, Meee 43 Fr. recs diffs with “Lidet 
Finlay, h. p. 76 F. 
—— Nangie, from 47 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Pasley, h. p. 76 F. 
a » from 56 F. rec, diff. with Lieut. Nes- 


bitt, h, p. 
ee oye, from 58 F, with Lieut. Makepeace, 


h. p. 34 F. 
Tolfrey, from 66 F. with Lieut. Scott, 87 F. 
Penne ather, from 50 F. ree. diff. -with 


Lieut. Fraser, h 
= by adi 40 F. ree. diff, with Lieut. 
Queade, h. c¥ 
Downie, fm..60 F. with Lieut. Tracie, h. p- 
Setwen , from 94 F. ree. diff. with Licut. 
Gifford, h. P- 
O'Sullivan, from 98 F, with Lieut. Ste- 
phens, h.p. 
os a from R. Wagg. Train, with Lieut. 
le De 
Tatlock, from 3 Dr. rec. diff. with Licut. 
Thompson, b. . 62 F, 
women Trova = Dr, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Otway, h. py" 
Hutton, oy 2 'F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
a h. p. 29 F. 
——— Brook, from 6 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Yo). pe ut 
Strut, from 8 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. Bris- 
coe, h.p» 49 F. M : 

from 15 F. roc. diff with Lieug- 


















































Armstrong, h, p. 


— Mostidge, Fn. 81 F. rec, diff. Ewbauk, ep. 





| 
| 
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ee at Sree ae Lieut. 
Comet &' Sub. Lieut. Finch, from 1 Life Gas. 
with Lieut. Hall, h. p. 15 Dr. 
—— Hart, from R. Wagg. Train, with Cornet 
D. French, h.p. 
‘Glennie, from 26 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 


yfield, h. p. 71 F. 
aim Dhardet, Troon 30 F. with Ensign Rumiley, 


80 F. 

Dunlop, from 45 F. rec, diff. with Ens 
Lutyens, h. p. 62 F- - 
Stedman, from 46 F. with Ensign Butler, 
h. p. 34 F. 











Register.— Meteorological Report. 





Assist. Surg. Pardy, from 19 Dr. with ‘Assist; 
Hollier, h. p. oF. 6 wei Ser, 
OC n rom Ww 
Richmond, Be p11 F. Asdist, Surg 
30) 


Hosp. Assist. Nelson, from Full Pay, with 

Ausist. Thomson, from h. p. 7 “ 
Resignations and Retirements. 

Major Rennells, 60 F. 

—— Mackay, 93 F. 

Captain Sandes, 3 F. G. 

Stirling, 42 F. 

Macleod, 95 F. 

Lieut. Sanderson, 9 F. 

Cornet, 2d Lieut. & Ens. Farrer, 18 Dr. 











—— Duff, from 1 F. with Ensign Cowell, h. p- 

“es - wegpppeper iyi ins ane d, h. p. 
—— Scott, from 76 F. with Ensign Ross, 103 F. 
Dep. Insp. — full pay, with Dep. Insp. 


Staff Surg, Bath, from full pay, with Staff Sur. 
Collier, from h. p. 


Strettell, 21 F. +7) 

Robert Hatch, 53 F, 
Appointments Cancelled. 

Capt. Broughton (returns to h. p. 9 F.) 9 F. 

-—— Crompton (returns to York Lt. Inf.) 60 F, 

——— Mitchell (returns to 60 F.) York Lt. Inf. 








Deaths. 


Major. 
Ferrars, 9 F. — 


Robinson, 47 F. 


1}th Sept. 17 | Alfred, 3 W. I. R 
nts. Edden, 4. W. I. R. 
21st Jan. 17 | Funstone, Inv. Bn. of Art. 


’ Miscellaneous. 


1st Aug- 17| James Anderson, Dep. Assis. 
" Com. Gen. in Africa . 


























(on Serv. in Africa) 8th July 17} Oakley, Hosp. Assist. at 
oer 15th June 17 d nica 11th pots 
Flood, R. W. I. Ra. 31st July 17 Assist. Surgeon. Stephens, Garr. Chap. at 
Walker (dsowned at Cape Breton Fraser, 68 F 15th Sept.17| hie 
, . 
IV. NAVAL. “ 
Promotions. 
— jf 
Names. l Names. " Names, ff 
Commander. _ Assistant Surgeon. J 
James Mingay Richard C James Hunter af 
Commander. a od} 
Malone Hope 4 
Names. Ships. Names. | Ships. 
oun ¥; Wities b Thomas Lean Lee 7 
Sir L. Yeo Semiramis John M‘ Dougall Pigmy . 
Lieutena: Joseph Oake R. Geo. Yacht ° 
William Muriel Bulwark James Wood Sybille 
Charlies Cadmus Surgeons. Lu 
Mark Conqueror Henry Parker Impregnable 
Robert Pearce Favourite James Simpson Iphigenia 
Robert Dwyer rida Mark Thomson Melville a 
W. F. Parker Griffon John — Redpole 
G. C. Gambier Minden Assistant Surgeons. 
Boyle Scamander William M‘Auley Falmouth 
Semiramis Alexander Anderson Minden 
C. Yeo Ditto George M‘Millan Musquedobet 
Ww Moore Ditto John Thomson Redpole 
G. V. Jackson Sybille Alexander Baird Tigris 
Marines. Pursers. 
S. Claperton Northumberland Joseph Mason Esk 
2a R. Bunce Sybille Isaac Roberts Melville 
Masters. C. T. Phelan Semiramis 
J. R. Mayne Ister 














METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





RE month of October, though on the whole pleasant and favourable as harvest weather, 


T 
has been unusually cold, and, towards the conclusion, wet and stormy. 


The Barometer, 


the first three weeks, stood about 30, and up to the 25th there had fallen only a 


| a ae pe ye So dry, 


, indeed, was the atmosphere at the beginning of the month, 


the point of deposition, or the temperature at which it would have been completely 
saturated with moisture, was as low as 24 Fahrenheit. This extreme dryness gave the 
mean point of deposition, for the first half of the month, several degrees lower than the 
mean minimum temperature; but, for the last half of the month, the two differed only 
by # quantity considerably less than the tenth part of a degree. But the most interesting 


fact, regarding the weather during the month of October, is the unusual d 


ion of the 


mean temperature. Last year it was about _ year it is only 413, being wearly 5° 
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249, 
what is still more remarkable, the mean temperature has not fj 0 
looses an Site yeor exceodod 46, which ts half a dagves Inver thaa tis tase atte hele 
wont 1816. It may be proper to add, that the observations of both” years were made 
with the same instruments, on the same spot, and  precteely at the same hours. Nor is 
the unusual depression of the average to be ascribed to extreme cold during some — 
lar nights. The Thermometer has only been four times‘at the freezing’ point, ‘and, with 
one exception, never below 30. If the mean temperature of the last days of Octo- 
ber be the mean temperature for the year, as it is generally supposed to be, the mean of 
the present year must be at least 5° below the standard temperatute of the’ place. 





MrrEoROLOGICAL TasLe, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks. of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet.’ 


OcToser 1817. 





Means. Extremes. : 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. | . THERMOMETER. 

st daily hea’ ¢ « 48.064 | Greatest heat, 8th, + ,. + F500 
eee an Sl! eee leeetan ee ee 8? noes 
vv temperature, 10 A.M. + + 42.887 | Highest,10A.M.15th, .  »\ . 48,500 
mimesis IOP. . + 39.855 | Lowest dittoyi.28th << 6 57-009 
sinwe Of daily extremes, 5. « + 42.169 | Highest, 10 P.M. 14th. ee. 8 
ew 0AM. and 10P.M- . + 41.3571 | Lowest dittOjeesmdth, 6 eo ni teS00 
sisetnbeee 4 daily observations, ‘ ° 43.770 BAROMETER. ~ Inches. 


BAROMETER. Inches. | Highest, 10 A. M. Sth, Song 00550 

Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer.47) . 29.886 | Lowest ditto, ¢ é iw 
Zi cwseee 10 P.M. (temp. of mer. 47) . 29.893 | Highest, 10 P. M. 5th, > «630.345 
swweeee DOth, (temp. Of mer. 47) « 29.890 | Lowest ditto,......50th, A ool) “@Bv76D 
mA a ({LESLIE’S.) —. 
dryness, A.M. e . . 2742 
os ” 10 P. : ; 8.322 i 28th e 4K 3.000 
10.532 








eneneeveseeeeseessone ° 


Gc 6 6 e° “es 
Mean point of deposition (Fahr.) . . 


Rain in inches, Pare 

E in 'y . . 

Pa aay, or rain less than .01, r e 

Wind from W. of meridian, nee B- . 

tine E, of meridian, including . 
General character of the month, dry and cold, terminating with rain and high winds. 





evap. Ist to 5th, 

In LOU £0 PA, ‘ 
int of deposition a 

— 2 are 





MergoroLocicat TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, th 
the Observatory, Calton-hiil. sdsiaanp bags Ls 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o'clock in the morning, and eight elelock 
, in the evening. oH diel 





















































Ther. |Barom|Ther.” | wind. I thet.|parom.| Ther. | Wind, W 
ont. 1 M-$2 129-386) M45 Vowle. (SOW Ad | oct, 17 ¢ |M-20)29.970)M-42 ¥ le, |Showers. 
i E30] izojee as }|NeW- [Fait 18 (ee ee Fe. «Ran: 
3{ B59 | ‘oisieca2 }/E+ (Pair. 19 E41] ‘gst|e4a}|Z° fCloudy. 
oT Abate leat Beis} |E. [Pair 204140] “gon|m. 42 }[Cble. |Cloudy.. 
5{ leas | ‘iooltras}|SE- [Fair anf M40) -718/M-42 lope, feud 5 
6{ eras | liss|mc47 } |B Cloudy. 224 B49} “Soalies a6 } [Cble. |Cloudy. 
74 [rae | “losiecas }/SE> [Fain 25 {/M-31] B891M.85% ou, [rai 
8{lPrd0 | osalesas }(SE [Fair anf (MH2] SUS MAE Nis, [Fog. 
o{|ia5 | “aisle as t|N-E- [Fair 25 {|M45] “seolmeaa} |S [Cloudy. 
nl #59 | “soxliecda }|N-E. [Showers 26{ [M$] -3531M-A7 Vs. Cloudy. 
“4 eH 9 na} Na, [Clout o7f Bil 28.893 Ea S.W. pani 
121 Jb-45.|_ 905)e.45}|> [Fair 28{|f36| ‘006 |k. 39 } |S“: lows 
13 {)e4e | stos|ee a1} {> [Fair 20 ss] cooslerss } |W (Pair 
aad [es HOSBe Ey ce, frac, | sof AS) ASHI La, Hai “o> 
(eed ed ce (ee 
id E401 [996iE-45 (COC |rain in even, Rain, inches 1.050" 2° 8 
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Register.—Births and Marriages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 

Oct. 4. At Clifton, the Marchioness of 
Ely, a son.—5. Right Hon. Lady Caroline 
Ann Macdonald of Clanranald, a daughter. 
—7. At London, the lady of the Hon. 
Charles Law, a daughter.—8. At London, 
the lady of James Kinloch, Esq. of Bruns- 
wick square, a son.—9. At Hampton Court, 
the lady of Capt. Walker, R. N. a son.— 
11. At Fermoy House, the lady of Sir J. 
Anderson, Bart. a daughter.—12. At Sand- 
gate, the lady of Capt. W. Hamilton, a son. 
14. At Monreith House, Lady Maxwell 
of Monreith, a daughter.—15. At Munshes, 
Stew: of Kirkcudbright, Mrs Maxwell 
of M a son.—16. At Lewes, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, 
K.C.B. of the Royal Horse Artillery, a 
son.—At Hatton Castle, the lady of Garden 
Duff, Esq. a son.—The lady of G. H. Jack- 
son, . of Glenmore, a son.—In North 
Queen » Glasgow, Mrs Andrew Ha- 
milton, a daughter.—17. At Old Aberdeen, 
Mrs Col. Forbes, a daughter.—19. 
Kelty, the lady of the Hon. Col. 
a daughter.—20. In Dublin Street, 






of Desart, to Catharine, eldest daughter 
Maurice N. O’Connor, Esq.—9. At f 
monton, Pearson Thompson, Esq. son of 
Henry Thompson, Esq. of Cheltenham, tp 
Dorothy, third daughter of the late Willigm 
Scott, Esq. of Austin Friars,—At St An. 
drew’s, Hertford, Samuel Newbould, jun, 
Esq. of Sheffield, to Hannah, 
daughter of P. C. Searaucke, Esq.—13, At 
Hawkhill House, Thomas Kaye, Esq. mer. 
chant, Rotterdam, to Henrietta Sophi, 
youngest daughter of the late Andrew Cag. 
sels, Esq. of Leith.—At Bolam, Thomas 
Fenwick, Esq. of Milburn Place, to Jane, 
daughter of the late John Bell, Esq. of 
Gallowhill House, Northumberland.—At 
Edinburgh, Robert Cadell, Esq. 

to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Archibald 
Constable, Esq.—14. At Ealibus, Islay, 
Duncan Mackenzie, Esq. surgeon in 
Honourable East India Company's Service, 
to Ann, youngest daughter of Samuel Craw, 
ford, Esq.—16. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
exander Renny, Esq. of Riga, to Harriet 
t, youngest daughter of Robert 
ton, Esq. of Sunderland.—At Lon. 


bare, the lady of Major Alston, a son—- don, Edmond Antrobus, Esq. nephew of 
In 


ke Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Grant, a 
son.—21. At Woodbine Cottage, Brixton 
Hill, the Lady of Lieut. Col. Mackenzie, a 
son.—23. At Sporle, the lady of the Hon. 
and Rev. A. Turnour, a daughter.—27. At 
Castle Craig, the Hon. Lady Gibson Car- 
michael of Stirling, a son.—29. At Ormiston 
Hall, the Countess of Hopetoun, a son.— 
30. At Edinburgh, Mrs Trotter, Northum- 
berland Street, a daughter.—Mrs Laing 
Meason of Lindertis, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 4 At Tirhoot, Bengal, John Mori- 
son, Esq. M. D. to Anne, second daughter 
of the late Major Sloane of the East India 
Company’s Service.—22. At the house of 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. Patna, Bengal, 
Henry Middleton, Esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of Major-General Sir D. Auch- 
terlony, Bart. K.C.B. 

Oct. 1. At Hampstead, Lees Shaw, Esq. 
of Lineoln’s Inn, son of the late Robert 
Shaw, Esq. of Dublin, to Caroline Cecilia, 
eldest daughter of William Chippendal, 
po Madhya Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 

4 . At Edin h, Rev. James 
Yorstoun, minister of Hoddom, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late James Currie Carlyle, 
Esq. of Brydekirk.—7. At Liverpool, Jona- 
than Andrew, Esq. of Hendham Hall, Lanca- 
shire, to Hannah, only daughter of the late 
Thomas Smith, Esq. of Laverpool.—Earl 


Sir Edmond Antrobus, Bart. to Anne, only 
daughter of the Hon. Hugh Lindesay of 
Plaiston Lodge, and niece to the Earl of 
Balcarras.—At Bath, Lieut, Col. D’Arey, 
of the royal artillery, to Lady Catharine 
Georgina West, sister of the Earl of de 
Lawarr.——17. At Albany Street, North 
Leith, John Robertson, Esq. . merchant, 
Leith, to Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of 
J. J. Lin Moller, Esq. Hamburgh.—At 
Clydebank, near Dumbarton, Mr John Pol- 
lock, insurance broker, Edinburgh, to Mar- 
garet, only daughter of the late Mr James 
Symington, bookseller, Edinburgh.—18, 
At Dublin, Capt. the Hon. James Ashly 
Maude, R. N. to Miss Albina Brodrick, 
second daughter of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel.—20. At Thurso, W. H. 
Torrence, Esq. to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Capt. W. Nairn, 46th regt.—At Glasgow, 
Mr James Corbett, merchant, eldest son of 
James Corbett, Esq. of Porterfield, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late William Moncrieff, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service.—21. At London, the Right Hon. 
Lord Selsey, to the Hon. Miss Irby, young- 
est daughter of Lord Boston.—At Nether- 
place, Glasgow, Patrick Reid, Esq. of 
Hazleden, to Agnes, eldest daughter of 


Robert Hay, Esq. of Netherplace.—22. At 


Bridekirk, William Woodhouse, Esq. of 
Lodge-lane and Toxteth Park, near Liver- 

1, to Miss Dorothy Hervey, second 
daughter of the Rev. H. A. Hervey, Vicar 
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181%} 
Bridekirk.—24. At Edinburgh, Mr D. 
o sdintaeh, merchant, Glasgow, to Hannah 
King, eldest daughter of Mr James Burn, 
Mint, Edinburgh—-27. At Stoney-bill 
House, Thomas Martin, Esq. writer, Kdin- 
burgh, to Jane, only daughter of Francis 
pe Esq. writer to the signet.—At 
Lanark, Alex. Gillespie, Esq. of Sunny- 
side, to Jane, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
W. Menzies, minister of Lanark.—At Pais- 
ley, William Lowndes, Esq. of Arthurlee, 
to Janet, second daughter of Adam Keir, 
banker.—At Carriage Hill, Mr Thos. 
bookseller, Paisley, to Margaret, 
fourth daughter of Robert Braid, Esq.—28. 
At Edinburgh, James Ivory, Esq. advocate, 
to Ann, second daughter of Alex. Lawrie, 


ME icky At London, Lieut.-Gen. Frede- 


rick A Wetherall, to Mrs Broad, 
widow of Major Broad. 


DEATHS. 
Feb. 10. At Bombay, in Col. Smith’s 
catnp, Major Alexander Campbell of the 
gth regt. of Bombay Infantry, son of Mr 
John Campbell, surveyor of the customs, 
Perth. He was unfortunately killed by his 
horse falling with him when on a party en- 
joying the of the field. 
March 21. In camp at Ieegaum Tokeley 
Berar, Madras, in the a of life, Cap 
M‘Lachlan, of his Majesty’s 2d 
» Ist (or Royal Scots) regiment of 
sincerely regretted by his brother officers. 
2C. At Cawnpore, in the 65th y: 
of his age, Major-General Sir John Hors- 
ford, K.C.B. commanding the first division 
of the field army, and Colonel of the 3d batt. 
of artillery. The State has in him lost a 
most able and upright servant; the army, 
one of its most distinguished officers; and 
the Honourable Order of the Bath, a mem- 
ber worthy of its distinction. He served 
nearly thirty-nine years with his regiment 
a8 an officer, and was much employed on 
field service during the eight years he com- 
manded the Bengal artillery ; his attention 
to its interests was chiefly exemplified in 
improving the situation of the soldier, 
E and Native, in all the -several 
tadachen-of that extensive and widely dis- 
persed corps. After a service of forty-five 
years, in various of India, spent in 
constant and unwearied devotion to his duty 
never, even in sickness, having enjoyed 
the indulgence of one day’s furlough, leave, 
or absence, from his professional labours— 
this eminent officer, whose sound constitu. 
tion, hardened by temperance, had long 
contended with an extraordinary complica- 
tion of disease, ended a long life of useful 
services shortly after his return from field 
service at Hattras. A man of stern prin- 
ciple, sound judgment, extensive knowledge, 
and independent spirit ; his memory will be 
respected by all who knew him, and his 
loss long regretted by those who were his 
selected friends. 
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June 25, At Paris, aged 82, Jean Etienne 
Hardouin, the translator‘of ‘* Young’s 
Night Thoughts” in French verse. He 
also para ** Fenelon’s Telemachus ;” 
translated the Fragment of the 91st book of 
Livy, discovered in the MS. Library of the 
Vatican; and published a collection of 
Anacreon’s Poems in the original Greek 
text, with a Gl , and translations into 
Latin prose and verse, and French prose 
and verse. 

July 7. At Montserrat, in his 80th year, 
Dr Alexander Hood, speaker of the Assem~ 
bly, and a member of that house 44 years. 

Aug. 10. At Elantekerian, near Wil- 
mington, in the United. States (where he: 
had retired to the odious reign of 
the 100 days), M. Dupont de Nemoursy. 
formerly deputy to the States General, mem« 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, Secretary to the Provisional. 
Government at the Restoration, and ap+ 
pointed by the King of France a Counsellor 
of State in 1814.—14. At Burleigh Castle. 
Estate, Island of Tobago, of a fever, Mr 
James Hutcheson, son of John Hutcheson, 
Esq. of Fulbar, Renfrewshire.—At Amiensy 
of a paralytic stroke, in his 75th year, M. 
de Mandolx, Bishop of Amiens.—18. At, 
Charlestown, S. Carolina, Mr Alex. Caw, 
merchant, Leith—-21. At Clapham 












, at the advanced age of 101, John 
messenger at arms.—23. At Mill- 
usselburgh, Charles Stewart, Esq. 
erly commander of the East India Com~, 
pany’s ship Airly Castle.—24. Aged 25, 
Emma, wife of F. W. » Esq. of. 
Barbreck, N. B. and of Englefield Green, 
Surrey. She was daughter of the late W.. 
T. Caulfield, Esq. of Rahunduff, Ireland, 
and niece of Sir Jonathan Cope, Bart.—26, 
Mr Krous, the ingenious inventor of an. 
aérostatic exhibition, which much amused 
the metrepolis about two. years ago.—28. 
At 'Raphoe, of a typhus fever, aged 65, 
John Kincaid, Esq. many years a.surgeon 
in the East India Company’s service.—30. 


At Abinger Hall, near Dorking, in his 82d 


year, Peter Campbell, Esq. of the Island of 


Jamaica. 

Sept. 8. At Constantinople, of a con- 
sumption, aged about 50, the Sultana Va~- 
lide, mother of the Grand Seignior. Ac- 
cording to the Mahometan usage, she was 
interred the same day. The Grand Vizier, 
the Ministers, and the Dignitaries of the 
Porte, accompanied the funeral procession. 
The event is matter of great affliction to the 
Grand Seignior, who was most tenderly at- 
tached to his mother. She had never exer- 
cised the least influence in state affairs. All 
her property, the annual income of which 
amounts to a million of piastres, devolves 
on the Grand Seignior. The Sultana was 


a Creole, born at Martinique, of respectable 
parents. On her voyage to France, for the 
purposes of education, the merchant vessel, 
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on board of which she was a passenger, was 
captured by an: Algerine Corsair,. and she 
became a slave at Algiers. The French 
Consul offered to ransom her; but she re- 


abandoning herself to her fate. The pre- 
diction of the Negress was singularly fal. 
filled. The Sultana is said to have been a 
beautiful woman, and of fascinating man- 
ners.——-12. At Durham, in his 85th year, 
William Kirton, Esq. senior alderman of 
that corporation, father of the city, and the 
oldest housekeeper in the parish of St Ni- 
cholas. He was elected Mayor in 1783, 
and again in 1795. This worthy and much 
yer , 0 Paap wish it 
was to do » was highly esteemed b 
his fellow citizens, as well 2 a very te 
merous. acquaintance. His humane and 
benevolent disposition, his pleasant and 
affable manners, makes his loss truly la- 
mented.—-21. At St Petersburgh, Duke 
Jules de Polignac, the great favourite of 
the unfortunate Louis X VI.—22. At Kil- 
lashea, near Dublin, Baron de Robeck.— 
24. At Cork, Edward Allen, Esq. mayor of 


O@ts.1. At Paddington Green, C 
William Talbot, Esq. only son of Sir 
Talbot, Bart. of Mickleham, Surrey. 
Edinburgh, in the 85th year of his 
Monro, professor of Anatomy and 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

ay, Esq. of Middle Ords.—At Crieff, 
John Murray, Esq. laird of Ardbonie in 
ee and — of the Peace for the 
county, ieutenant of his Majesty’s Fleet, 
and Marine Surveyor to the Board of Ad- 
miralty. This excellent officer made some 


ae Senin on the coast of New 
At Brighton, Thos. Walker, 
Esq. late of London, er.—At London, 


of the Ward 
of Broad Street.—At Bath, the lady of Sir 
Rebert Kingsmill, Bart.—At Dundee, John 
Steele, Esq. surgeon of his Majesty’s 53d 
Tegt.—-6. At Nantes, in France, after a long 
illness, Charles Byron, only son of James 
Wedderburn and the Honourable Lady 
Frances Webster.——At Annan, Walter 
Bell, Esq. of Netheralbie.—9. George Rose, 

- of » hear Newbury, Berks. 
—10. At Glasgow, Andrew Macnair, Esq. 
in the 74th year of his ager—12. At Dub- 
lin, William Harkness, . an eminent 
weston at 8 Svea of the bank ‘of 
Ireland.— t Tayfield, in the 93d year 
—— John Berry, Esq. of Tayfield.— 
At the Manse of Wester Anstruther, Mary 
Dickson, wife of the Rev. Andrew Carstairs. 
—15. At his seat at Melchburne, the Hon. 
Lord St John, Baron St John of Bletsoe.— 


At H h, Capt. James Booth, R.N. 
pare ry 5 di in Conduit Street, Lon- 
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don, John Barclay, Esq. SUTgeON.—17, "The 
Rev. Robert Stirling, minister of Dunblane, 
—20. At Portobello, James Stormonth, 
Esq. of Lednathy, writer, Edinb a 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, Miss C 
daughter of Archibald Crockatt, Esq, late 
of New York.—21. At Cowhill, Dumfries. 
shire, after a short illness, Alexander Kp 
Esq. of London. His whole life was 
tinguished by his moral and social qualities; 
by uncommon affability of temper; 
strictest integrity of conduct, blended a 
the greatest humanity, and the most ardey 
desire to assist every one in distress. At 
house, Amelia Place, Brompton, the Righ 
Honourable J. P. Curran, late Master.¢ 
the Rolls in Ireland.—At Edinburgh, My 
William Elliot, of London.—22. At Bon. 
nington House, near* Lanark, Lady Ros 
Baillie, of Lammington.—24. At Wo. 
wich, Colonel Philip Riou, only surviyj 
brother of the late Captain Edward Riou, 
R. N.—At Glasgow, Mr Humphry Ba. ' 
bour, merchant, aged 74.—25. At Abe. 
deen, Rev. John Ross, assistant minister of 
Monkton, Ayrshire.—In the 25th of 





her age, Frances Philadelphia, da rof 
the late Lieut. Col. Hotham, of the Cold, 
stream Guards, and sister to Lord Hotham, 
—26. At Edinburgh, Alexander Stenhouse, 
sq. M.D.—27. At Frogmore, near Wind. 
» Esther Jane, relict of the late Right 
. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Mrs § 
the youngest daughter of the late New. 

e, D. D. of Kirkley, in the county 
Northumberland, Dean of Winchester, 
—At Borrowstonness, Andrew Milne, 
Esq. late merchant there.—At Edinburgh, 
Mr Thomas Moffat, writer.—30, At Ar 
drossan, Jane Agnes Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Grierson, Esq. of Dalgoner, 
fries-shire.——31. At Edinburgh, 
M‘George, relict of the Rev. Adam_ 
late minister of the Associate Congregation, 
Edinburgh. , 

Lately—At his house in Fife, Adminl 
Duddi At Benares, E. I. Claude 
Russell, Esq. of the Hon. East India Com. 
pahy’s service—At Bow-wood, the seat of 
the Marquis of Lansdown, Mr Broad, for 
nearly forty years steward in the Marquis’s 
family. Being out in the park, on the day 
preceding, with a party of ladies and gentle 
men, he found a dead adder, which he took 
up in his hands, and opened its mouth, to 
shew where the poison of the creature lay; 
in doing this, however, the subtle matter 
communicated to a cut in one of his fingem 
On the next morning, Mr Broad was found 
dead in his bed, with every indication of his 
having died from the effects of the poisom, 
the arm being much inflamed.—At Geneva, 
in his 69th year, Dr Odier, Professor of 
Medicine, and Fellow of various learned 
societies. His long and very extensive 
practice ; -his various works, all of them 
esteemed ; and his different courses of lec 
tures, established a high reputation. 
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